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Bristol No. 29— 
A splendid, finely 
tuned fly rod designed 
particularly for dis- 
criminating anglers 
who can appreciate a 
light weight fly rod. 
Length, 81% feet; 
weight about 7 oz. 
Steel snake guides and 
one ring fly top. Cork 
handle with locking 
reel band. Price,$6.50, 





or 


DE LUXE 


ENAMELED LINE 





Kingfisher DeLuxe Enameled Line— 
This is the finest of all enameled lines, wonder- 
fully durable, exceptionally smooth and pliable, 
ideal for fly cnsting. Color, light olive mist. Tests 
12 to 45 pounds. Put up 25 yards in a coil, 4 
connected—100 yards in a box. Price 15 lb test, 
$5.50. Other tests in proportion. 





No. 55 Meek Fly Reel—aluminum with 
tool steel click gear and click blocks. Spool post 


of finest bronze. Finished in black. 314" in diam- 
eter. Weight about 434 oz. Price $10.00. 


If your dealer can’t supply you 
with the above, order direct 
enclosing price. 








Fly Casting Tackle 
Isn’t Expensive 


HEREVER you find pensive—look at the 
fishermen who use __ prices of the models 
Bristol Steel Rods, King- shown on this page! 
fisher Silk Lines and Of course you can 
Meek Reels, you'll hear —_ buy equipment a little 
nothing but praise of | cheaper—but you pay 
these fine items of an- _for it many times over 
gling equipment. in disappointments, 
Yet they are not ex- _ trouble and irritation. 





Steel Fishing Rods 


WRITE (for our new catalog describing all the newest in 
fishing tackle, with prices. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


73 Horton Street Bristol, Conn, 
Pacific Coast Agents; Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 












































Certainty 
and Ease 


of 


Automobile 
Starting 


Fe ca TO a 


embodied in 


Thee FA-HORSES 


Johnson’s wonderful new invention, the Re- 
lease Charger, gives outboard motorists easy 
starting... positive starting ...at all times... 
under any condition...even when the motor 
is stone cold... or flooded with gas! 


The Release Charger releases compression 
from one cylinder. fe supercharges the other 
and doubles the spark intensity. With this 
combination nothing can prevent the motor’s 
starting! 


With released compression in one cylinder 
the flywheel accelerates so easily one scarcely 
feels the effort of pulling the motor over com- 
pression in the active cylinder. Women and 
children can start a SEA-HorseE with the 
utmost ease. 


The Johnson Underwater Exhaust wholly 
eliminates exhaust noise and gases. It makes 


ee a gg ey 


The most notable 
Developments ever made 
in Outboard motors « 
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Exhaust 
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No Exhaust 


Fumes 


— 


_— 
conversation in front of a speed- 
ing outboard motor now 
possible. It restores peace to our waterways. 


Johnson’s determination to develop the max- 
imum speed in outboard motors, without 
sacrificing their justly earned reputation for 
dependability and stamina, has resulted in 
other radical changes. These are embodied 
in the Sga-HorseE 32, Johnson’s brilliant, new 
4-cylinder motor and the twin cylinder SEA- 
Horse 16—which are the world’s first gen- 
uine high speed motors. 


The Sea-Horses offer you not only the big- 
gest value in outboard motors today from the 
standpoint of power, speed and dependability 
—but a vastly more enjoyable type of out- 
board motoring itself. They obsolete all pre- 
vious outboards. 


Write for Catalog. Sold on Free Trial and Easy Payment Plan 
Johnson Motor Company, 1379 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


IN CANADA: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough. Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Johnson 


Outboard .-~<<=.Motors 


_-WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 


32 


Sea Horse 









Four Cylinders 








Outstanding Develop- 

ments in the Johnson 

SEA-HORSE 32 and 
SEA-HORSE 16 


Release Charger. . Underwater Exhaust .. 
Rotary Valve . . Detachable Aluminum 
Cylinder Heads . . Circular Disc Crank 
Arms . Roller Crank Pin Bearings. . 
Straight Connecting Rods . . Steering 
Handle Control. 





There are 6 Sea-Horse models—the 
“32”, the "16", the "14", the “10”, the 
“3”, and the “Single”. Priced from $115 
to $335, F. O. B. Waukegan. 
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The Reel Worthy of Its Name 


FLUEGER Tackle was awarded the medal of honor at 
the Sesqui-centennial Exposition. To commemorate this 
event, this new Pflueger Reel is named The Medalist. It is 


in every way worthy of this honor. 
The Medalist protects and advances the reputation gained by three 
generations of Pfluegers. Beautiful in design, strong and capable under 
every condition of service, this reel has the inbuilt quality (phosphor 
bronze, Diamolite, Nickel Silver, etc.) that gives outstanding perform- 
ance. Weighs less than any other known reel of same line capacity. No 
sharp edges to damage enamel lines. The ‘‘Press the Lever, Take Apart’”’ 
and other novel features (Patented or patents pending) commend this 
reel to the fisherman who wants the latest and best. The range of sizes 
covers all the requirements of the Trout or Salmon fisherman. 
With Line Guard 
No 1492 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !%%’ pillar, 274” plate $ 7.50 
No. 1494 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, 1%" pillar,3'4” plate 8.00 
No. 1496 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !°4" pillar,4” plate 12.50 


No. 1496 carries 180 yards composed of 150 yards of 9-thread Cutty- 
hunk Line, spliced to 30 yards HCH Double Tapered Line for Salmon 


fishing Without Line Guard 
No 1392 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !°%” pillar, 274” plate $5.00 
No. 1294 Satin Nickalum, Gunmetal Finish, !%%" pillar, 34” plate 5.50 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept OLR-3,Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW- GER" 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 
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SEND FOR FREE 2 

Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 148 o Address......... : 

The veteran as well as the young ? 

fisherman will find much of value .¢ 

in this pocket encyclopedia of fish .? 
—fishing tackle and fish lore. 
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NEW and LARGER 
Pflueger euper lx Reel 


Atromat 
In addition to the No. 775 Pflueger Superex, we 
now offer a new and larger size, No. 778, espe- 
cially recommended for Salmon, Steelhead and 
Rainbow Trout, Muskallunge, etc. It has a 
capacity equal to that of the No. 1496 ,- 
Pflueger Medalist Reel, viz.: 180 yards. i 
4 
Pa Mail 


No. 778 1'4” pillars, 3'4” plate, weight 11'{ oz. 
PUNO s «ans cccneevereseureqner«xewrexss $10.00 


¢ 
No. 775 3(” pillars, 314” plate, weight _¢” the 
a to, Se $6.00 ra Cou po n 
Both above numbers have our ¢ THE 
improved brake release. ¢ 


oe’ ENTERPRISE 
o MFG. CO. 
of Dept. oLe-3, Akron, O. 
P Gentlemen: 
o Please send me, free of cost, 


o your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 
if 
¢ Name...... 





















Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 
samples of the hundreds that go thru this department each month. Be specific in all inquiries. 


Jhe Elms Hotel 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 
4 





Where You Can Enjoy 
NATURE’S GREATEST 
HEALTH WATERS 


Visitors to this finely appoint- 
ed, luxurious hotel acclaim it 
one of the finest resort hotels 
in America. Refurnished, re- 
decorated and equipped with 
unsurpassed elegance, [he Elms 
will appeal to the most fastid- 
ious or most critical geust. 


Here you can tone up your 
system, regain your health with 
our world famous mineral wa- 
ters and baths and if you wish, 
enjoy all the pleasures of resort 
life, golfing, swimming, horse- 
back riding, boating, tennis, 
etc. For reservations or beauti- 
fully done book, fully illustrat- 
ing the beauties of The Elms 
and Excelsior Springs, write, 
wire or phone F. F. Hagel, 
Managing Director. 


The Elms is only 28 miles from Kansas 
City, nestling amid surroundings of 
natural beauty, 
with paved 
highways lead- 
ing in all direc- 






One of the Worlds Most 
Famous Mineral 
Springs Resorts]: 











ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
R. H. the Duke of York 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


RHINO LION 











The Test Yourself Questions will be found on 
page 58 








Tips on Geese in Oregon 
J. M. D., MISSOURI:—For many years wild 
geese have made a stopping place on a small 
sand island in the Columbia River about a mile 


west of Arlington (Oregon); the reason seems to | 


be that they find ample feed in the wheat fields of 
the surrounding country. I may also advise in 
this connection that the methods of the large 
wheat farmers in this vicinity waste. about two 
bushels per acre in harvesting, so you will see 
that, although the wheat is almost always har- 
vested before the geese arrive, there still remains 
a large amount of feed for them in the wheat 
stubble. 

The method of hunting is to dig pits in the 
wheat fields, about the size of an ordinary grave, 
with scant straw covering; to set out decoys, and 
the hunters get into the pit and await the ar- 
rival of the geese. Some of the ranchers near 
Blalock, about 8 miles west of here, dig these 
pits where the geese are most likely to alight, 
then prevent shooting except in two or three days 
of the week when the men who patronize them 
may shoot. These farmers will board hunters 
if it is desired, and I presume you could ar- 
range to get some of this shoooting if you wish. 

The geese range over a radius of about 40 
miles on each side of the river in their feeding, 
and there are ample fields elsewhere where you 
can dig your own pits and get some shooting for 
nothing. 

You will find the best and all kinds of hotel 
service at Arlington, and, if you care to come 
here first, we will be glad to direct you to the 
most advantageous places. We have but little 
duck hunting here, and there are no other points 
in the goose-shooting country where you can find 
hotel facilities. [ have found some ducks in the 
irrigated districts where surplus water collects, 
but not sufficiently extensive to be attractive. Our 
nearest good duck shooting is in the marshes 
along the Columbia, mostly west of the Cascades. 
About the country near Portland, the best places 
are largely taken up, but think it is possible to 
“get in’ on some of their shoots. The Wash- 
ington side of the river has never attracted 
much attention for goose hunting because there 
are no towns over there in the district where 
the geese feed where there are any hotel facilities, 
and I know of no farmers over there who ac- 
commodate hunters. 

If you wish to get into communication with 
a farmer who makes arrangements like the ones 
above described, communicate with .... of 
Blalock, Oregon, or, if you wish to hunt other- 
wise, wait until you get here, and call on the 
writer.—A. H. Switzer. 


Trapper Seeks Livelihood in Northern Alaska 

W. H. H., PENNSYLVANIA:—After con- 
ferring with several trappers who have had many 
years of experience thruout the territory, I 
would suggest that you go into either the Porcu- 
pine or Chandalar River country. Both of these 
streams flow into the Yukon River near Ft. 
Yukon. 

Ft. Yukon would be your outfitting point and 
all of the necessary equipment could be purchased 
there. Both the Northern Commercial Co. and 
Horton & Co. are able to furnish an entire out- 
fit. You would need a good poling boat, dogs, 
sled, snowshoes, axes, saws, augers, lamps, etc. 
About $1,200 in cash should buy your grub, 
traps and outfit if you are conservative. You 
may have to build your own cabins, so it would 
be necessary for you to reach Ft. Yukon not 
later than August 10. You should get a 
partner by all means and you may be able to line 
up with some chap who has a trap line estab- 
lished. 

Your entire outfit should be purchased at Ft. 
Yukon, where you can get the things that are 
adapted to the country and not a lot of worth- 
less paraphernalia. 

The malemute is the only dog of any use to 


man north of the Circle. This type of dog can 


be secured at Ft. Yukon. 

You should need a few hundred dollars over 
| the cost of your outfit after you reached Ft. 
Yukon to take care of incidental expenses and 
board and room until you headed for the brush. 

Any of the leading sporting rifles which use 
the .30 Gov. ’06 cartridge should make you a 
good big game rifle. A good .22 caliber rifle and 
| a Colt .22 automatic should just about fix you 
up on the gun question. 
| To reach Ft. Yukon you would take the boat 
' from Seattle, Wash., to Skagway, Alaska. The 
Alaska Steamship Co. and Pacific Steamship Co. 
| both run boats to Skagway and the fare is 
| about $45 first class. From Skagway take the 
White Pass and Yukon route to White Horse, 
Y. T., transferring there to a river boat which 
takes you to Ft. Yukon. For rates from Skag- 
way to Ft. Yukon see your local railway agent 
or write the White Pass and Yukon Route, 
Seattle, Wash. The trip from Seattle via the 
inside passage is very beautiful and one you will 
always remember. 

In regard to books on the territory I would ad- 
vise you to request the Government publication 
titled ‘‘General Information Regarding the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska.” This publication is very in- 
teresting and has some useful information re- 
garding the territory. It can be procured at a 
very small cost from the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Other books of interest on 
Alaska are titled ‘“‘Handbook of Alaska,” by 
Major General A. W. Greeley, and “Alaska, An 
Empire in the Making,” by John J. Underwood. 
You could probably get both of these books at 
your public library—E. W. Kunkle. 





Extensive Fishing and Camping in Florida 

H. M. A., Alabama:—You will find some very 
good fishing on the trip you mention (Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, etc., and back up the west coast of 
Florida) in your recent letter to Ourpoor Lire 
& RECREATION, and all the way along the journey 
I see no reason why you should not have good 
camping sites with a little care and judgment. 
You do not mention when your vacation is to 
start and I presume by your letter that you are 
intending to travel by automobile. Now I would 
suggest this plan, which you will find to be the 
most practical of all: In every town of 
any importance in Florida you will find a live 
and active chamber of commerce, that has data 
of the finest sort on fishing and hunting rela- 
tive to their immediate neighborhoods, and they 
will willingly give you the very finest and most 
| accurate dope on fishing and safe, pleasant camp- 
sites that can be had. If these organizations 
can not offer you the best there is, try the 
tackle and tourist-supply stores. Both these 
sources, as I have just been informed, are mak- 
ing a special effort to offer the best information 
and data possible to the fisherman and camper, 
so I would suggest that you apply in these 
towns you mention for information on camp 
sites and side-trips for fishing. I feel that this 
will be giving you the best and truest advice 
| that I possibly can offer. 


From Jacksonville to St. Augustine I have 
never done any fishing, but from St. Augustine 
down to Orlando you are passing thru a section 
I have fished over and I can say that you will 
find all kinds of excellent big-mouth bass fish- 
ing lakes and streams. The St. Johns River 
west of Daytona and in the neighborhood of De 
Land is good for big-mouth bass, and _ north- 
east of De Land there is a fine section of little 
lakes where I saw a 13-pound big-mouth taken 
one spring day when fishing the lake. with Mr. 
Johnson of Daytona Beach. South of Daytona 
the Halifax River is at times wonderful fishing 
| in May and June for blue-fish, sea-trout and whit- 
| ing. Tarpon are also found in this section in 
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June, but you understand the fishing in the Hali- 
fax, as in all channel waters of the sort, depends 
on the so called ‘“‘runs” of blue-fish, sea-trout or 
whiting. If you happen to catch one of these 
runs on, you will catch fish as fast as you can 
bait up. Shrimp (alive) and cut-bait is best 
for this fishing. For blue-fish and_ sea-trout 
live shrimp is the bait, or a good wiggling surface 
wooden bait, of white and red pattern. A metal 
wobbler is also good for trolling on the sea- 
trout. Fish for them among the oyster bars where 
currents are found, and where they are feeding 
off shrimp and oyster crabs. Sheepshead are 
found at almost all times and use oyster crabs 
for these. They are good table fish. So are the 
bluefish and sea-trout fine eating fish. Now 
around Orlando there are quantities of good 
big-mouth bass lakes and streams. Stop there and 
make inquiries of the local anglers and they 
will be able to put you on to some fine lakes 
to cast or fish over with bait. I am not just 
exactly familiar with what the bass fishing regu- 
lations are at this time, and in the late spring. 
I would suggest you write to the Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce and get the laws on this 
fishing. From Tampa north, up the céast, you 
have a wonderful range of fishing. Out of Brooks- 
ville you have excellent bay and river fishing for 
sea-trout, snapper and channel-bass or red-fish. It 
can’t be beat. You will have good camp sites 
along the beaches there also. Then you have 
Cedar Keys and the channel fishing along the 
Gulf there, where in late May and early June 
the tarpon will be running. Sea-bass, channel 
bass, snook (robalo), ladyfish, crevalle, mangrove 
snapper, sheepshead, jacks, and out farther in 
the Gulf some 10 or 15 miles, there are chances 
of kingfish, sailfish and barracuda. In order 
to take part in a good part of this fishing, in- 
cluding the tarpon fishing, a launch with a guide 
should be figured on, and this will cost from 
$10 to $15 a day for the boat, not including 
the bait and tackle—which you will furnish 
yourself, or rent. All up along the Gulf coast 
there are lovely camping sites. It will be a 
wonderful trip for you and the 3-year-old 
youngster. But I would suggest that you go 
prepared for some sand-flies and mosquitoes, for 
they will be encountered, you can be sure, at 
some places. I was nearly eaten alive one trip 
along the St. Johns by sand-flies. Have the 
tent equipped with a good, close-woven cheese- 
cloth door covering and have the same for the 
cots at night, to insure comfort. It would not 
be a bad idea to include a head covering for 
use in the daytime, in case you strike a good 
fishing section where there might be some winged 
insects to bother your party. Other than 
that I see no reason why your contemplated 
trip should not be a wonderful one. 

Why don’t you take along a salt-water type 
of outboard motor and thereby save the expense 
of hiring a launch in much of the channel and 
river fishing? I do this and find it far more 
convenient and satisfactory, for I always man- 
age to pick up a boat almost everywhere I want 
to fish—Ben C. Robinson. 


Florida Good State for Quail 

W. H. H., WEST VIRGINIA:—Your letter 
referred to me for answer. An abundance of 
quail in this state in central and western parts. 
Six to twelve covies a day is the usual find 
with a good dog. Ingis and Inverness sections. 
Season November 20 to February 15. 

The picked-over cotton fields in eastern North 
Carolina have furnished the writer with excel- 
lent quail shooting. This state is noted for its 
quail in and around the Kinston, Fayetteville, 
Newburn sections. Season December 1 to March 


1.—J. E. Campbell. 


Duck Hunting and Fishing in Texas 
L. C. F.,. NEBRASKA:—If you want to hunt 
ducks and do fishing in one locality it will have 
to be down on the Gulf Coast. The best place 
at this time of year is at Aransas Pass, Corpus 
Christi and that neighborhood. 


You can get a “vacation license to fish’ good 
for ten days only at $1.10. If you want to fish 
longer than ten days you must get a regular 
fishing license for non-resident, costing $5. If 
you hunt ducks, quail or anything else you must 
have a non-resident hunting license costing $25. 

Quail can be hunted up to January 16. You 
can get licenses at the courthouse or any sporting 
goods store. If you go to South Texas you 
should go on down and see the Magic Valley 
from Mission to San Benito and down to Browns- 
ville. Plenty ducks east of San Benito and 
plenty mountain lion or cougar around Lyford 
and Raymondville. They lasso them down there 
—bring. your lasso.—N. H. Crovwell. 
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CRUISING-FISHING-HUNTING, Lake of the Woods, Ontario 
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50 ft. CABINED ‘CRUISER “LAKE. OF ISLES” 


For Charter to private parties, thoroughly equipped, 
r , everything for a complete outing. LAKE TROUT—May, June, Sept., Oct. 
MUSKIES, NORTHERN PIKE, BASS in season. BIG GAME IN GCTOBER 


| 
A TRIP OF A LIFETIME. For information, rates, reservations, write or wire 
LAKE OF ISLES OUTING CO., Drayton, North Dakota 


Home Port of Cruiser, Baudette, Minn. 


boards with motors, 


electric lighted, good meals and berths, carries out- 














Big Game 
Hunting 


Camping Trips 
in the Rocky Moun- 
| tains. Guarantee 
| shots at bear in 
| spring; elk in season. 
References from all 





p arts of the world. 
CHICK GRIMSLEY 


Registered Guide Pendroy, Mont. | 











Spring Bear. 
ing District. 


New Big Game Country 


Caribou, Goat, 
Black Bear, Trout fishing. Book now for 
Pass through Great Min- 


JAMES NICK, ALICE ARM, B. C. 








| modated. 
| 








JACK BUTLER 


Lion Guaranteed | 


| IT can guarantee you a Mountain Lion, Wonderful op- 
| portunities for pictures of lion 
with a pack of 11 bloodhounds, 
show you through the Grand Canyon Country and the 
largest herds of deer in the west containing large | 
single or large parties accom- 


KANAB, UTAH | 


and cats in action 


heads, no hardships, 
Send for pamphlet. 











Spring Hunting in the Canadian 


For Grizzly, Black and Brown Bear. 
fishing in streams and 
Moose and Deer in plenty. 
Pack train trips to any part of Canadian 
via Banff, Jasper Park, etc. 


7. JACK BROWNING 
Dovercourt, Alta., Canada 


For information write 











Healy Forks, 


Hunt in the Alaska Range 


Moose, sheep and caribou guaranteed. 
also Silver Tip, Brown and Black Bears to be found 
in the country covered during this hunt. 


Terms reasonable. Competent guides and pack trains 
furnished. Inquiries 5 


J. R. GIBSON 
A. R. R., Alaska 














MAPS 


’, S. Road Map, 33x22 in- 
ches recently published by 
largest map company, 








AMERICAN GUIDES IN EAST-AFRICA 
Tanganyika Territory 











‘The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 
SIEDENTOPF BROS., ARUSHA 
Result of the Matty ae of Denver, Colo., 


Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water- bucks, bush-bucks, 
ried-bucks, hyenaes, warthogs, jackals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. RESULTS GUAR- 
ANTEED 

Catalogs through 
COLOMAN JONAS 

_ 1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
Direct information obtained through Siedentopf 
Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, 

East-Africa. 


“ALLAN "RANCH—BEYOND ALL ROADS! 


Sun River Canyon in Big Rockies. 
A Wonderful Fish, Game, Scenic Country. 
Mountain Lodge with Warm Springs Plunge. 
Pack Train Trips. Let's Go for a Spring Bear Hunt! 
You'll Not Find a More Delightful Place! 
| Booklet 


| Ralph Allan Augusta, Montana 























WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE WANTED to take charge of pri- 
vate lodge on Game Preserve in Pennsylvania. Wom- 
an must be good cook and housekeeper; man must 
have some mechanical ability to look after electrical 
equipment. Those having dependents please do not 
apply. Give references and salary expected; every- 
thing furnished except clothing. ; 


Box 475, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 


HUNT IN ALASKA—During 1929 


Kenai Moose and Caribou—with possibility of bear. 
Time required five weeks from Seattle and return 
Rate $1000.00 
Season September and October. 

For particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Anchorage, Alaska 
































Kodiak, the Home of the World’s Largest Bear, 


offers sportsmen twenty days hunt in May or June at exceptionally low prices, 
wire or write at once to 


KODIAK GUIDES ASSOCIATION 


We furnish everything except your personal equipment 


Kodiak, Alaska 



























ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling (Heilner)...................$ 3.00 
Amateur Rod Making 1.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)............ 2.50 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp).... . 1.00 
Artificial Flies and How to The 1.00 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)......... 1.00 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game F 
America (Henshall) 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. § 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) 
Sook of Black Bass (Henshall)........0sssssseseeess 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).. 
Book of Tarpon (Dimock)........ 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith 
Call of the Surf (Heilner)........... 
Casting Tackle and Methods 
Complete Angler (Walton) 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and 
ning (Shaw) 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche).. 2.00 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).......... 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead).. 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter).... 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold).. 
Fishing from the Earliest Times...... 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp).. 











Fishing Tackle (Frazer) .........0cseerseeee 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) 
Fishing with a Boy (Hulet).............. 


Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp)... 
Fleetfin (Venable) 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)... 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll). 
Lives and Complete Angler (Walton) 



















































Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Halford) 50 
Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson) ems 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill)... 75 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler (John- 

BOI)  censccccrene 50 
Salmon and Trout 1.75 
Science of Fishing (Holden) 1.00 
Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (§ , .. 6.00 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt).....cccseersereere 3.00 
Streamcraft (Holden) 3.00 
Talos Gf WESS EERO Grey) cccececcccccccsescescscsscessece 4.00 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey)...... 7.50 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey).... 5.00 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey).... 5.00 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey). 4.00 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett).............. — —e 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)........ 10.00 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Art of Trapping (Connor) $ .50 
Autocamping (Brimmer) 2.00 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody)...... 1.00 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses.......... 2.50 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)...........s0.e000 1.00 
Camp Cookery (Kephart) 

Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)................ 





Camp Craft (Miller) 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke) 
Camp Grub (Jessup) 
Camping (Kephart) 























I SO ROD sacatevensittss ssacpaciacaiernceseteiioscnsesi 
Camping Out (A Manual on Organized inet 
SSeS es . 2.00 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)...........c000+ 2.50 
Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses 
(Brimmer) . when . 2.00 
Canadian Wilds (Hunter)....... . 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding 





Ferrets, Facts and Fancies 
Fox Trapping (Harding) 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding). 
Fur Farming (Harding)................ 
Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook) ; 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3.00 






















Fur Trade in America (LAQut)..........ccsssssrssseeseees 6.00 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plant: . 1.35 
Home Manufacture of Furs and § " 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding)........... . 1.00 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
(Harding) : 1.50 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill).. 1,00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting........cseceseee 1.00 
Langwith’s Atlas . 1.00 
Lives and Complete Angler (Walton)... 3.00 


ERE TRE CES sicesncoctcerenscncnnnpnnszonvenensseemnensess 5 
Mink Farming (White).. 
Mink Farming (Edwards) 

Mink Raising (McClintock).. 
Mink Trapping (Harding).... 
Motor Camperaft (Brimmer) 
Motor Camping (Long) 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop).............:00+ 3.00 
Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) 2.50 
Mountain Cottage Portfolio.. c Z 
































Muskrat Farming (Edwards) 2.25 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson)... -50 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard)... en 3.00 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace).......... 1.00 
Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler) 2.00 
Practical Hints on Breeding _ Raising 
Muskrats in Pens (McKinley)... é 1.50 
Raccoon Raising (Edwards)............ 1.50 
Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson).. 1.50 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton). 6.00 
Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson).......... 3.50 
Raising Mink for Profit (Hodgson).. 1.00 
Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson).... 1.00 
Real Log Cabin (Aldrich) 4.00 
Roughing It Smoothly — 2.50 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)............... 1.00 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard). 1.75 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson).............. . 8.00 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)............ - 1.25 
Steel Traps (Harding) 1.00 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson).........0 4.00 


Outdoor Life Ee} Outdoor Recreation 


Books for Sportsmen 























TariderMy (HOTMRGAP) ccccccocecersorocssessssscerccesensesecsvers $ 4.00 
Taxidermy (Pray) .... 1.00 
Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley).... 7.50 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 1.00 
Tracks and Tracking 1.00 
Trail Craft (Fordyce) 2.50 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson)... 3.00 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 1.00 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport)........cccccccccecsccseees 1.50 
Wild Animals (Hubbard) 3.00 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)...........csssserssseseees 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)............ 1.00 
Woodcraft for Women 1.00 





HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide. 


Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).... 
2 vols. 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell)....... 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell 


African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 


American Rifle (Whelen) 





An African Holiday (Sutton) 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) 





Bows and Arrows (Duff) 


Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 


aday) 


(Horn- 





Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Horn 


Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) 
A Catalog of Firearms for the 






















































































































(Saterlee) f 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott).. 1.50 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt).............:0000 1.75 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- 

velt) 3.50 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker)................ 9.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams)... 5.00 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) o- noe 
Grizzly, The (Mills) we 3.50 
History of Firearms (Pollard)..........0::ssssesseseess 12.50 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)... . 4.00 
Hunting and Conservation 5.00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin)......... 1.50 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope). 2.50 
Illustrated Africa (BOyC@)......0ssseseeseesees . 5.00 
In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire)... 2.50 
Individual Instruction in Rifle’ Practice 

(MeNabb) 45 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 2.00 
Land of Footprints (White)............ 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).... 25 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson). 2.50 
Modern Gunsmithing (Baker).............. 4.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)... 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) 6.00 
‘“‘No Hunting’ (Lytle) 2.50 
Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 3.00 
Our Bikes (BAW Fa) vncecseresrrescecccesscevessscccessencceveswsoanse 3.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

(Roosevelt) -00 
Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 
Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge)... 3.50 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and 

Fishing (Mershon) 3.50 
Records of Big Game (Ward) 8th edition........ 15.00 
MAR CeTOTe «(TL ARENE) cnccrcesencscvcsszcncvesncenseqneresocersencesneeses 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)......cccssorsesrseereeeeseree 2.50 
Scatter Gun Sketches 2.00 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton).........ccsssesseees 2.50 
Shot Guns (Pollard) 1.75 
Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley)... 2.00 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis). 3.50 
Sporting Rifles (Winans) 3.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell)... 4.00 
Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
Still Hunter, The 2.00 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk) 2.50 
Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt) 1.00 
The Adventurous Bowman (Pope)........... 2.50 
Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton).. 2.25 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.00 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jungles 

(Mayer) 2.50 
Trigger Fingers (White) 2.00 
White-Tailed Deer (N@WSOM) secsecccecereecee--cossere 3.00 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)...... 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford)..........0+0 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton).......... 2.00 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett) 2.50 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)... 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore). 4.00 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North Am 

Game Fields (RODinsoM)....s.csescsssereeeeseeeeeeee 3.50 

KENNEL 
Airedale, The (Haynes) $ 1.00 
All About Airedales (Palmer) papet.............. 1.10 

Cloth 1.75 

American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)................ 2.50 


ee ee SS SS SS be eb be he he he bo bb he be be be i ho nn io ee 


Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paperv...................- 
Cloth 
Beagle, The (Prentiss) 








Bird Dog Days (Lytle) 





Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes). 
Complete Bull Dog (Simmon 
Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall) pssibbania 
Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt) 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy) 










Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S 
Foxhound, The (Williams) 














Fox Terrier, The (Haynes) 








Hunting Dogs (Harding) 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips)... 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)...... 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)... 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)... 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd or,Police Dog (Meyer).. 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham). 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart) 
The Story of Jack (Lytle) 
Training the Bird Dog (Whitford).. 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet)... 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog 

(Shelley); paper, $1.50 3 clOthn..........cccccrcosscees 





NATURAL HISTORY 


American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard). 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, Illus, in Colors (Reed)............-. 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus, in colors 
Boys’ Own Book of Adventurers (Britt). 
Boys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt) 
Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
States (Wyman and Burnell) 
Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) 
Memory Trails (Wright) 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
aday) 
Nature’s Silent Call (Deason) 
Practical Value of Birds (Henderson) 
Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson). 
Propagation of Wild Birds (Job)..... 
Ring-Necked Grizzly, The (Miller). 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills).. 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)........ 
Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 
Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke).. 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)... 
Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills)..... 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton) 
























MISCELLANEOUS 


Archery (Elmer) 






















Boat Building (Beard) 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier)... 
Book of Winter Sports (White) 





Camp Fires and Guide Posts ( | 

Canoe, The—-Its Selection, Care and Use 
(Pinkerton) 

“Colorado in Verse and Picture’’ (DuVall)........ 

Fifty Years on the Old Frontier (Cook) “a 

First Aid to Animals (Leonard)............... e 

Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool)........ 


Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; 
cloth 
“Oh, Ranger!’’ (Albright and Taylor).............. 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) 
Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) 
Outdoor Signaling 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson). 
Rediscovered Country (White). 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars)....... 
Rhymes from a Roundup Camp (Coburn).... 
Riata and Spurs (Sirengo) 
Sailing Craft (Schoettle) 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. oi 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett) 
Skiing (Paulsen) 
Small Boat Building. 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 
Sportcraft for All Year (Van Horn)... 
Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everett). 
Trail Dust of a Maverick (Brinistool 
Trails and Peaks, etc. 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt).........-++ 
Turkeys (Baker) 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Please send me the y  Yagres ear for which 
send by parcel post C.O.D. ( ) 


enclose $. 





No C. O. D. shipments in Canada. 





) 















Or 

















Asie... 








dapat 
















ALASKA—tThe Hunters Paradise. 


Party of two or three wishing an 
extended trip—hunting the leading 
Sheep, goat, moose, caribou and brown and 
grizzly districts. 

Write or Wire. 

GEORGE NELSON-=licensed guide 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Anchorage Alaska 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 




















IDAHO, THE LAND OF BIG GAME 


Elk, deer, goats, sheep and bear. 
Spring bear hunt a specialty. 
Good trout fishing in summer 
George Mosher, outfitter and guide, will take you 
any place at any time. I have lived in the game 
field for years and will deliver the goods. For 
particulars Write 


GEORGE MOSHER, Warren, Idaho 











Ship Model Making 


Volume I 
HOW TO MAKE WORTH- 
WHILE MODELS OF 
DECORATIVE SHIPS 


By Capt. E. Armitage McCann 





Profusely illustrated, practical book 
with scale drawings of every part. 

Vol. II tells how to make a Clipper Ship, 
either simplified or with complete de- 
tails. The author is a recognized au- 
thority on ship model making, and his 
book contains every detail from start 
to finish. 

Each volume $2.50, postpaid. May be 
purchased separately. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 














1929 TOURING ATLAS 
75c Postpaid 


Here you have a full page map of 
every state in the Union, together 
with road logs, motor laws, and 
emergency helps for motor troubles 
—complete in one book, which you 
can carry with you on your trips. 


Follow the red lines which take you 
over important U. S. Highways, and 
the latest U. S. Highways markings 
are on each map. 

Fill in the coupon, with 75c and mail 
it to us NOW—PLAN YOUR 
TRIPS BEFORE YOUR START! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find 75c-—Send me new 1929 
Touring Atlas. 
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How to Reach Adirondacks 

Cc. M. H., NEW JERSEY:—tThe answers to 
your questions are as follows: 

The bear season and deer season are the same 
in all counties in the Adirondacks, from October | 
15 to November 15, inclusive. All territories there- 
in are open to hunters with the exception of priv- 
ate preserves and one small piece of state pre- 
serve, which will not interfere any. 

The license fee is $10 to non-residents. The 
best way to the Adirondacks is to drive straight 
to the city of Albany, then on the state highway 
to the village of Fonda, turn north at Fonda, to 
the cities of Johnstown and Gloversville, to the 
village of Northville, which is the foothills of the 
Adirondacks, and the beginning of the deer coun- 
try. It is a distance of 210 miles from New 


York City to the village of Northville over this 2 enema et ie 
sane. omveeweee “|| It Is Cheaper to Hunt 
After reaching the village of Northville, you with Cottar in Africa 


may continue on north to the village of Wells, Pape “A ia 
" . 3 ,000per month, everything furnished except guns and licenses 
Speculator and Blue Mountain Lake or Lake This price is inclusive for motor trucks, camp-outfit, native 


Piseco, or continue east to Benson. Thruout this | | be!p. and White guide. Extras as follows: Motor car for hunt 


’ fs ing on the prairie, $2.00 per day; Mule $1.00 day. Short 
territory deer have been reported plentiful dur- mten days for je elephant 


trips one lion guaranteed in ten days for $250. ne elephant in 
P : : thirt i i i in : 
ing this season and I believe that the last four b= y days, $1,000. We drive to Peoganyika bunting lands ip 2 


days} to ‘ganda in 4 days; to the Congo in 6 days; to the Soudan 





































































Z ies 4 e a in 8 days. All these times include driving to the actua! shooting 
days, from November 12 to 15, would be the best | | fields. In Kenya we do not advise safart—it is shot out. but we 
time to hunt in this vicinity. After reaching will go to any spot in this colony in three days time; and get any- 

“aes ‘ Pp thing possible to procure, for parties desiring to hunt here, in 

the deer country, any native can give you in- preference to other | v 
. : ° We own and drive our own motors and in ten years of motor 
formation as to guides, board and other details. safari we have never been out of gas; broken down or stuck to 


ou' 
delay shooting; and we have bl all the trails. 

We not only get the game in shorter time, but get good speci- 
mens, as cheaply as many outfitters get common ones! and in 
addition can get Koo-doo; Sable and Bongo. And in the Congo— 
if you get the licenses—we get Gorilla, iivscmeen and Okapi as 
~~ White Rhino. Two months is enough to get a good col- 

Terms, $250 on booking; balance at end of trip. 

Write for complete information. 

Guides ONLY: ANY ONE OF FIFTEEN at $500 per month 


—Floyd J. Reinhart. 


Deer in Upper Michigan 

B. E. S., MICHIGAN :—Deer hunting around 
Betsy Lake, in Luce County, upper Michigan, 
is considered very good. As near as I can learn 
from reports of persons familiar with this district, end cmnsaneis tackadias Wachee soute ond amenanition. 
it is a place which is rather difficult to get to, Best Trout FISHING in the World. 
that is, the road is somewhat rough. Should you | COTTAR & SONS 
take your car in with you and the snow became Address 192 
deep, you would find considerable difficulty in NAIROBI, AFRICA (Cable or poste-) 
bringing your car out. Further, this lake is sur- ; 
rounded by a considerable swamp. 

Perhaps there are other ways of reaching this 


lake than the one that is familiar to me. There FOUR HUNDRED 


is a fair road that leads to the Two Heart Life 


Saving Station, but this is about 7 miles to the M K | E. sy 
west of the lake. Then there is a trail, or 

















rather, a logging road that passes within about over 30 Ibs. each, including 52 over 40 
4 miles of this lake, and there are various other lbs. were taken around our 
trails or logging roads, but none of these, so far Cedar Island Camp 
as I know, is in the best of condition. I under- | Lake of the Woods 
stand that there is a new road being put thru | |! . 
| during the past two seasons. Wonder- 

to the Falls of the Tahquamenaw. However, I ful sport for Muskies, Bass, Lake 
am not familiar with the situation as it exists | Trout, Walleyed Pike, Gt. Northern 
there today. | Pike, Etce., obtainable in the many 

I am quite certain that this region would hundreds of lakes tributary to our sev- 


afford you excellent prospects of getting a deer, eral camps located 60 to 125 miles by 
water from railroad. Folder on re- 


but you should also bear in mind that there has | 
quest. 


been considerable rainfall and therefore you can | E. D. CALVERT 


expect many of the low places along the Tahqua- . - 
menaw to be flooded. There is more water in the | | Rainy River Ontario 
woods this year than ever before. ii Be we 
I am very sorry that I am unable to give you | a ee 
more specific directions, but I have sought in- 
formation from several of the wardens who are | Come to— 


familiar with this district, and they all agree a a a 
Virgin Pine Camp 


that it is a rather difficult place to get to.— 
—a new fishermen’s camp on Upper 


John N. Lowe, Dep’t of Natural Science. 
A Personal Reply Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods. 
In the heart of the best Musky and 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry ke T : £ th th 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- Lake — ay | = pag rH 
velope and by the certificate below, when close to famous Crow Lake anc 

’ more untouched waters to the north 


properly filled out. | —We have unexcelled facilities for 


going to close-in or remote places. 
xcellent accommodations. Make 
your reservations early. Write— 


M. N. DALSEG 


Morson, Ontario, Canada 
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Free Herbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 

















































SPORTSMEN, COME OUT 


| Follow the lure of the dim trail to the wide open 
| spaces about Lake Manitou and _ its sister lakes, 
| where the crystal waters teem with TROUT, BASS, 
MUSKIES and other game fish. 

Kill your MOOSE and DEER here in the fall. 
FREEDOM—SPORT—REST. 






















from a newsstand—as a sub- Write 
scriber (indicate which). FLEMING & ISBERG BROS. : 
Box 351 Fort Frances, Ont. 
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Guides and Outfitters 
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er 2 A ee ae | | Hunting, Fishing, and Mountain Trips 
| MOOSE, CARIBOU, GOATS 
GRIZZLY and BLACK BEAR 
Write or Wire for Particulars 
JENSEN BROS., Dome Creek, British Columbia, Can. 






































































THE DEER 


Most cherished of America’s game. See our expand- 
ed Conservation Department this month, for a discus- 
sion of the momentous problems that face the deer in 
Pennsylvania. Beginning on page 34, both sides of a 


recent Pennsylvania doe-killing law are ‘presented 
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‘Liberty Challenges the Sportsman 


(Editorial) 








miei AT estimable magazine, Liberty, 
1 fa in its editorial for the issue of 
January 12, edifies its readers 
with sundry remarks deriding 
sportsmanship in hunting. The founda- 
tion of the editorial was a repetition of the 
rumor that Col..Lindbergh had killed an 
antelope from his plane in Mexico, and a 
defense of airplane killing as a “sport” 
that requires extreme skill. 

For the moment putting the ethics of 
airplane killing to one side, it is not a little 
surprising to find Liberty repeating the 
above-mentioned slanderous report about 
Col. Lindbergh. OUTDOOR LIFE in- 
vestigated the silly newspaper story and 
has thoroly scotched it in a preceding 
issue. Liberty would do well to investigate 
its facts before spreading unfounded gossip. 
The facts are that the widely-reported 
antelope in the case not only was not 
killed from an airplane, but was not even 
killed by Col. Lindbergh. 

But why would OUTDOOR LIFE investi- 
gate such a report—and why would Liberty 
not? 

Because OUTDOOR LIFE believes in 
standards of sportsmanship and refused to 
believe that Col. Lindbergh is as uncon- 
scious of such standards as Liberty appar- 
ently is. Because OUTDOOR LIFE be- 
lieves in the dignity of wild life for many 
reasons, but chiefly because wild life par- 
takes of the incalculable dignity and 
beauty of its Creator, who placed it on 
earth for the use and inspiration of Man. 
This is what Liberty sneers at as “‘senti- 
mentality about animals.” 

Because OUTDOOR LIFE believes that 
man in pursuing birds and animals for 
sport should give the game a chance by 
refusing to use modern scientific aids to 
destruction that make the odds too might- 
ily heavy in the pursuer s favor. (Imagine 
the “‘sport’’ of using poison gas on ducks!) 
Because game over large areas, constantly 
harried and run by airplanes, would not 
breed, feed and rest properly, and would 
die out. And finally, because OUTDOOR 
LIFE believes in Conservation, or guarding 
our wild life resources against the unthink- 
ing—and, if Liberty will allow us to use the 
word, unsportsmanlike—section of our 
population which would kill and destroy till 





there was nothing left for our children. 

We are not alone in such ideals. Millions 
of gentlemen shooters and fishermen share 
them, and have a right to the title of 
Sportsmen. Against these*ideals the edi- 
torial in Liberty is aimed. For example, 
what do you think of any person who pots 
ducks as they swim on the water? Would 
any sportsman who deserves the name 
do it, unless in dire need of food? But 
Liberty fully approves of shooting ducks 
on the water. And its reason. is— ‘what 
difference does it make to the ducks?” 

Whatever difference it makes to the 
ducks—and surely there is a big difference 
between the chance for life that a duck 
has in flight, and the certainty of death 
that lies in his being cravenly potted— 
what really matters is the difference it 
makes in the shooter. Civilization rests 
upon the development of higher and con- 
stantly higher ideals of unselfishness in 
the individual. In the pursuit of wild 
life that has given men pleasure as far 
back into history as we can peer, there is 
likewise a development, a growth in men’s 
minds of the ideal of gentlemanly conduct 
—giving the game a chance—sport for 
sport's sake, and not for the sake of killing. 
All men don't live up to such a code—but 
most Sportsmen try to. As we evolve 
further and further from the caveman we 
are leaving the pot-hunter behind ever 
more surely, and he whose character 
makes him a gentleman is ever more 
surely coming to represent the true type 
of Sportsman. 

The Sportsman observes in his pleasure 
the laws of the state and the proper restric- 
tions of his neighbor. He does not kill 
wantonly. He is never brutal. Recogniz- 
ing the dignity and loveliness inherent in 
all created things, the Sportsman does not 
sully his own honor by taking unnatural 
advantages of the game he pursues. In 
short, the Sportsman is a Gentleman. 

Liberty would do well to have a Sports- 
man on its staff. 





















































Capt. Hugh Evelyn Buckingham 

and Nash Buckingham on the 

former’s shooting preserve south 
of Saulsbury, Tenn. 





Nash Buckingham 


PROLOGUE 


HEY built the Brick House, so Aun’ Dora’s crone 
of a Black Mammy told me in her cabin one night 
years ago, “’long "bout som’time befo’ ol’ Cunn’l 

4 his’sef clamb up on he ol’ big white hawss an’ rid 

off t’ fight wid d’ Mexicums!” In so definitely affirming this 
relevantly important reminiscence, Granny Captola inhaled 
three long, sucky draws upon the sparky dregs of her usually 
over-stuffed corn-cob pipe, and solemnly knotholed two 
highly accurate sluicings of “ham gravy dip” into the 
sputtery, ashed cuspidor of her cavernous chimney hollow. 

She could almost remember, she said, “seein’ de stars fall, 
an’ know’d all *bout how ol’ Satan riz up same as saleratus 
raises in de biscuits an’ shukk all de lan’ t’well h’it reel an’ 
rock an’ de groun’ sunk an’ de big ribber runned_ back- 
‘uds!” You figure it out, if you’ve a mind to, how long ago 
that cosmic upheaval took place. 

They called it the Brick House then, and the name has 
stuck right down to this good day—Brick House. “They” 
means a pitiful remnant such as Granny Captola herself, 
for example, and a few remote others bedded about in 
hutches and cross-roads burying grounds, mostly with one 
or both feet in the grave. And pretty much all the rest are 
descendants of those who “toted’” and sawed and broad-axed 
to help rear it. Brick House is citadel and community cen- 
ter! How naturally, hopefully and sometimes with almost 
wistful respect the black folks look to it for advice and aid. 
Nor rarely in vain—God be praised! To its front door for 
solution of those perplexing things they know they must do, 
but with castdown eyes to its back door for absolution from 
those things they know they ought not to have done. But 
still—there is much help in them! Amen! 

Go a long piece off across Big Sandy bottoms, where the 
“humpty-dumpty” road to town tumbles into a deep, shady 
gash that brings team or automobile out panting and puffing 
high above the Great Marsh, and from there you first glimpse 
Brick House, looming castle-like on its peak bench at the 
shoulder of McClellan’s Grove. Off to the northeast 15 or 
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20 miles is where, for many and many a year over much the 
same lovely sedged quail country of swale, thicket and 
wastrel gully land as surrounds Brick House, field trial con- 
tenders have matched stride and sagacity for national hunt- 
ing supremacy of the upland. And not so very far to the 
southeast, the upper reaches of another famous old field trial 
course peter out on the yon slope of Persimmon Ridge. It 
too, knew the stifled ambitions, the joyous heartthrobs and 
questings of a race of upstanding pioneer sportsmen and 
brainy, wide-going, iron-lunged bird dogs. It is a land of 
engaging and cordial hospitalities fully in keeping with its 
legends of largess. It is a land of innate sporting lore 
handed down from household to kith of fox hound strains and 
blue blood in setters and pointers. But above and best of all, 
it is a land of unabashed, level-eyed yeomanry, of frugality 
and toil well repaid in nourishing and self-respecting yield! 


ELL then, you rattle and bump and squeak across“one 

after another of Big Sandy’s pully runs, spoored with 
bird and rabbit and “varmint” paddings; drag gradually 
uphill again for a couple of country miles and pop out, all 
of a sudden, right in front of Brick House! There you are! 
A formal front yard, palisaded with hand-drawn white oak 
staves; a “limpety-clackety” gate, and along a shrub and 
flower-bordered walk of curiously cobbled squares. An 
alleyway, overhung by stately oaks and fringed sweepingly 
with interliners of gnome-like, berried cedars. In summer 
time long bladed grasses are sacheted with locust and honey- 
suckle crumblings, and flirty southwinds strew the lawn 
with muslin mull from dogwood and peach orchard. The 
lovable homestead is a babel of chortling bird life! Nests 


are woven or swung aloft in a charming profusion of un- 
vigilant domesticity. 


From fields and woods lot come the 
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mingled low-noted plaint and 
quavering “Cheerio” of dove 
and bob white! But in win- 
ter, layer upon layer of leafy 
mold carpets, jonquil and hya- 
cinth! Tender bulbs and cut- 
tings are hooded in loam for 
their long, warm sleep! And 
Brick House, shorn of its joy- 
ous camaraderie of song and 
cloying sweetnesses, bares its 
seamed, weather-wrought old 
face to the challenge of storms 


and stresses it has never 
feared. 
TALK clumping into its 


austere but welcoming cen- 
ter hall! Never mind the mud 
on your boots and leave the 
dogs be! “Here with the boot- 
jack—you with the poached- 
egg eyes—do some yanking and 
scraping or find yourself in the 
middle of a tough something !” 
Pile your bird hunter’s plunder 
in that bedroom—over yonder—it used to be the parlor, 
when crinoline waltzed to the “Mocking Bird!” Now look 
about you! 

Most of the rare old furniture is sheathed in storage 
among the vast upstairs chambers! Old “Marster and 
Mistis” went off to town these many years—and Brick 
House is simply plantation headquarters and shooting lodge 
nowadays. Thump those paneled doors and toe those hewn 
floor boards—wide as your forearm is long! What massive 
sills and beams, and such plaster. Not a sag or a crack! 
Here and there, tho, you'll notice gobs of brick and mortar 
gouged from side walls, and some of the windows have 
splintery holes drilled thru the panes and ugly slug cavities 
in the shutters. Aun’ Dora grinningly tells “outside folks” 
—“Dem wuz’ done du’in war times, yaas suh—when us fit 
wid d’ Yankees—ol’ Cap’n ain’ nuvvr’ ‘lowed nobody t’ put 
in no new glass—say he want’em t’ stay jes’ lak dey wuz’ 
made—an’ ef’ nobody do’n lak de wind whistlin’ thu’ dem 
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Will Joy accoutered for the chase...‘‘Why the rabbit 


sack, Will?’ .. 


. ‘‘Cap’n, you know I allus did favor them 
fellows!’’ 
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Brick House. 
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‘“‘Come on in he’ah, young folks, I’m yo’ HOME!”’ 


bullet holes—den dey kin’ jes’ buil’ up de fi’ah an’ git closer 
to h’it.” And then Aun’ Dora dies off in a gale of sup- 
pressed merriment that agitates each and every one of her 
amplifications ! 


HEN, if you like, come along and we'll ramble down 

around the moss roofed, saggy old barn, with its blended 
odors of oat crunchings, currycombings and tangy, sweaty 
leather! What a litter of trace chains, mule collars, plow 
points, axle grease and rusty junk! Grunty porkers nose 
about, and soft-eyed Moo-Cows Moo, turn bovine scrutiny 
after us! 

Lacings of red pepper strings and pottle gourds, bundles 


of warping fish canes, bow-legged urchins and huge 
iron wash pots are jumbled about the “Quarters!” And the 


same oft-tolling plantation bell, tottery on its aged stilts, 
still “rings in and rings out,” just as it began calling along 
about the time Granny Captola claims she almost saw the 
stars fall! 

3rick House smiles a rare and all-embracing welcome 
the full width of its classic facings! It seems to say: 
“Come along in with you, young folks—I’ve minded genera 
tions of you thru sunshine and shadow—all of us Old Timers 
have—light down and hitch, you fox hunters and bird 
shooters—I know every one of you—sweethearts and wives 
and good old dogs and jumpers—aye—and your Daddies and 
Gran’ Daddies, too—hurry up—come on in he’ah—I miss 
you and I’m getting along—I’m yo’ home !” 

So, look affectionately if not reverently upon Brick House! 
Go close to it! Feel of its oddly shaped, time-dulled red 
bricks patted into shape and burned by slave hands that 
were such in loyalty only. Do this as | am not ashamed to 
confess having done, with a comforting sense of pride in 
heritage ! 

And, if 1 am not very much mistaken and disappointed, 
something will whisper to you as it did to me—'All 
such stalwart and noble homes, faithful tenantry and toil- 
some lands about them must endure as most representa- 
tive and worthy in the preservation of American ideals— 
swear to it—deep down in your heart—that all they have 
stood for shall never stand for contamination.” And that 
goes double for those who don’t like it! To all such as 
Brick House! Whether they drowse in the land of cotton, 
beaten biscuits and beautiful women, or cling, by the sign of 
the sacred codfish and sap of the maple sugar bucket, to the 
rock-ribbed true blue hills of Old New England! 

* * * 
Y NEW 20 gauge is through Customs,” Harold told 
me, “two sets of tubes—the outfit ought to handle 
like lightning if only I can hit anything with it!” Later 
we handtrapped clay targets and fogged up a wintry land- 
scape trying out the combinations. No matter how reassur- 
ing, gun patterns on paper are indicative but hardly final! 
“Too bad,” we agreed, when snow flurries drove us indoors 
at Falls Church, “too bad that game seasons have pretty 
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much all closed—wouldn’t it be really immense to swing on 
a feathered flash with that little spitfire ?” 

Still, you never can tell! Funny how official business 
whisked both Harold and me from the Potomac’s side to 
the turbulent current of the Mississippi. And how there just 
happens to be a Tennessee county, thanks to field trial pro- 
grams, where the quail season extends to March 1. And 
how Washington’s Birthday is still a holiday! I managed 
to locate “Ev” and the trick was turned! Harold raced from 
a conference in St. Louis! Ev, by way of introduction, is 
Captain Hugh Evelyn Buckingham, late of I forget now just 
which artillery outfit, A. E. F., and “Hal” is Colonel H. P. 
Sheldon, early and late of the machine guns—ditto! Inci- 
dentally, he is Chief Conservation Officer of the United 
States! Business, therefore, of much heel clicking, fingers 
down thé pants seams, and generally making it pretty damned 
snappy ! 


OR a good many years now, since our earlier times there, 

Ev has been guardian angel of Brick House and its sev- 
eral thousand surrounding acres of shooting. His is an 
example that many another sportsman and groups of hunters 
from cities and smaller towns even, are emulating to profit 
by in years to come. Nothing 
high hat, overly expensive or 


guard to vigor going into the mate! Such methods, 
outgrowths of sporting instinct and the new idea of game re- 
placement, are possible at a comparative minimum of expense 
in proportion to the cost of gunning, on practically every 
acre of any type covert in the United States! Education 
of tenants by the interest and self-help of landowners and 
leasing sportsmen will accomplish more in the long run than 
all that well-meant, tho ofttimes hysterical, laws struggle 
to maintain! 

Not many years from today, the fatuous, dreaming boast 
of a glorified Democracy’s being able, for the average of a 
dollar a head, both to enforce laws and provide grounds and 
game for ten millions of hunters, will have been rearranged 
on practically a Pay-As-You-Enter basis. Contrary to the 
fear of some conservationists, there will be no pitched battle 
between the farmer and the sportsman! The farmer who 
attends to business properly has little if-any more time for 
hunting than the city gunner. Thinking hunters, rural or 
urban, realizing that their dollar’s worth of shooting is 
rapidly degenerating into an expenditure of costly ammuni- 
tion to bag tin cans and sign posts, will make provision for 
real shooting privileges with landowners. From then on 
they will strive to protect and increase their supply of game. 
or see it dwindle away—for- 
ever! Of course there will al- 





ultra scientific in the system! 
Just plain, everyday, garden va- 
riety of horse sense, neighborly 
reciprocity and good business for 
all parties concerned. There are 
a few “posted” signs on outlying 
corners, but Brick House isn’t 
as close to centers of population 
as some less fortunately located, 
and doesn’t need them particu- 
larly to fend off the ever-grow- 
ing army of the “over-gunned 
and the under-gamed!”’ 

About the open fields you'll 
notice quite a few innocent look- 
ing posts. Peep atop one as you 
ride past and you'll see a tiny, 
round steel trap, stapled to the 
pole and cocked and triggered! 
Ev’s log book, showing toll of 
feathered air raiders, reveals an 
increasing salient toward “More 
Game!” Picture posters of game 
birds, songsters and predatory 
hawks and owls are obtained 
from the Audubon Society and 
distributed among the colored 
tenants to be further lectured 
upon in their school houses. 
Share croppers receive a small 
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To An O? Cullud Fren’ 


Gumbo an’ buckshot, burr haids an’ weeds, 
Er big dram o’ white-mule is whut I needs, 
Saddle up, Jug-Mule, ride yo’ waves, 
Rabbit back-bone is whut I craves! 


Ram down yo’ powder, po’ on de shot, 

Er noble load whut dis Jug-Maule’s got, 
Rabbit houn’ yelpin’, yawnder’s mah meat, 
Bussin’ down de-cawn row wid all fo’ feet! 


Hol’ still, Jug-Mule, whar’s mah gun? 

I gwi’ en’ yo’ fun, 

De cap’n ain’ lookin’, an’ de dawgs 
cain’t see, 

Rabbit back-bone fo’ Molly an’ me! 


Cap’n, thankee, dis liquah’s jes’ rite, 

An’ dis heah fo’ bits make mah heart 
all bright, 

Me ax.’ you bin huntin’ senst you 
wuz er boy, 

Heah’s yo’ ve’y bes’ health, suh, an’ 
wishin’ yo’ joy! 


Good night, Cap’n, I'll ten’ t’ dese mules, 
“Git up heah now, yo’ jug-haided fools’’— 
Coals in de fiah place, grease in de pan, 
Rabbit an’ gravy an’ money in mah han’! 


ways be some public lands open 
for hunters, but at the rate the 
are going now, in travelling fa- 
cilities, speed of fire and thought- 
less annihilation to the last bird, 
the handwriting is on the wall 
for them! They—all hunters, 
in fact—must inevitably pay a 
fee ample enough to provide 
refuges, game _ commissions 
vested with authority that abol- 
ishes legislative delay on paltry 
issues, and game farms to main- 
tain a quantity of breeding stock. 
Once the farmer realizes defi- 
nitely that his fields have an 
additional game crop value, that 
he can lease but still enjoy sport 
and those associations and con- 
tacts he and his city friends 
have come to hold in high re- 
gard—right then is when you 
! are going to hear the embattled 
farmer fire the shot heard round 
the Conservation world. Of the 
more than 6,000,000 licensed 
hunters in the United States, a 
20 per cent element of rich 
and poor, uninformed, _ ill-ad- 
vised, hoggish and openly de- 


—Nash Buckingham. 








bounty for ground vermin— 
minks and weasels—and, in turn, 
gladly adhere to a rule requiring their hounds and curs tied 
up during nesting and hatching season. They have explicit 
instructions to watch out for and plough around quail nests. 
And they have caught the spirit of Conservation and take 
pride in observance of its lessons, just as all other good 
tenants will when land owners and state game administra- 
tions succeed in carrying a like message into the byways. 
Conservation, for its fulfillment, must look to the con- 
sciences of men and the rich brown earth! Brick House 
has but two problems—the welfare of its folks and the up- 
building of game resources and all that is best and beautiful 
in bird life and nature! Aside from its regular crops, here- 
and-there-bits of corn, wheat and field beans are planted in 
odd spots and left to mature unharvested! Spring branches 
trickling thru hollows are diverted at strategic points and 
irrigated into outlying water supplies! Occasionally, new 
quail blood, native stock, is transplanted onto thinning 
ranges. Bevies are rarely shot below seven, but toward 
season’s end more cocks are picked off on the flush. The 
soil is rich in native bird foods, a local authority, interested 
in game restoration as is Ev, having, in a year’s investiga- 
tion of quail “breadbaskets,” counted thirty-nine seasonal 
edibles. But if a winter be at all severe, additional food- 


stuff is scattered over known covey ranges as an extra safe- 


fiant boors, constitutes the most 
serious ally of frustration! This 
element is carrier of a deadly germ, and until it is isolated. 
Conservation will not get overly far as a cure! I allude to 
that spineless conception that it is “sporting” to refrain 
from openly calling down or reporting the violator, be he 
rich club member or clod hopper. We are on schedule when 
it comes to preaching “HE” conservation, but we are sadly 
behind when it comes to practicing its necessary unpleas- 
antries! So much for the spirit of Brick House! 


WE DETRAINED in cold, blue bronze gloaming! There 

was Jack, and he remembered me! Thank goodness 
for an honest wagon with spring seats and fettled hay 
burners—I’m sick of upholstered leather and gasoline in 
hunting—‘‘watch that off mule, Jack, he’s fixing to load us 
all back into the baggage car!” Coat collars up and a jolt 
off into the dusk! Now to navigate a 6-mile stretch in the 
“mule manner,” and like it. Landmarks are picked up and 
dropped behind—there’s where Jack had his storied run-in 
with the Cold Eyed H’ant—how about it, Jack? 

Loud guffaws from that worthy, busy with his mettlesome 
‘“‘jug-haids” and his one-man brake! “Yaas, suh,” he recol- 
lects, “I wuz’ sant’rin’ down de road dat night—h’it wuz 
fixin’ t’ blow up er big stawm—lightnin’ aflashin’—wind 

(Continued on page 82) 























Left—aA little trout stream right at home. 


Right—Only ashort cast is needed in such fast water 


Qy the Dry Fy? 


By ‘Ray Bergman 


AJEARLY, Salmo fario, the brown trout, is gaining 
7 in prestige and numbers, especially in streams 
where deforestation and civilization have caused 
4 the temperature of the water to rise to a degree 
unsuitable to Salvelinus fontinalis, the brook trout. 

There isn’t a bit of doubt that the brown is here to 
stay. Altho a great many anglers criticize him bitterly and 
bemoan the sad fate of the native, often blaming the latter’s 
decrease to the advent of Salmo fario, still it must be ad- 
mitted, by all who will look the facts squarely in the face, 
that the brown trout is indeed our only salvation. If it were 
not for him, many of our streams at the present time would 
be troutless. 

It is the opinion of many experts that the brown trout is 
very detrimental to the existence of fontinalis. While it is 
far from my wish to discount their assertions (in fact I be- 
lieve that in their own observations they have found that the 
brown really does imperil the life of the native), in my expe- 
rience I can only say that I have not found such to be the 
case, 

I know of a great many streams where both species are 
prevalent, each in his own section of the water. Invariably 
the larger part of the stream, that part which rises appre- 
ciably in temperature during the summer months, contains 
the browns, while the upper reaches, where the water is kept 
eternally cool by the mountain springs, is inhabited almost 
exclusively by the native brook trout. 

In one stream, a large water that I am exceedingly well 
acquainted with, there are a few browns and great quantities 
of natives. This river is the natural habitat of fontinalis; 
Salino fario should never have been placed in it. And yet I 
must admit that their being there has not spoiled it in the 
least as a native trout water, for the browns are gradually 
disappearing, while the brook trout are increasing. In this 
connection I must mention that for the last five or six years, 
at least to my knowledge, the stream has been stocked en- 
tirely with fontinalis, the browns being left to their own de- 
vices. As Salmo fario has never been caught in great 





numbers here, and one rarely catches a small one, it must be 
that the water is not suitable to their natural propagation; 
a pertinent fact when one considers that the stream in ques- 
tion is ideal for the natural development of the brook trout. 

Another stream, where the line drawn between the two 
trout is unique in that it is very definite and noticeable, 
boasts excellent native trout fishing in its forested and moun- 





tain sections, and exceedingly good brown trout fishing 
where the water becomes large and is exposed more directly 
to the hot summer sun. Except in a few isolated cases, the 


browns do not venture into the brook trout’s domains; why, 


I do not know, nor do I wish to go on record as saying that 
in all streams the same conditions prevail. I am only stat- 
ing facts that have come under my observation, and which 
seem to point out that there is most certainly room for both 
Salmo fario and fontinalis, without anyone becoming dis- 
gruntled or prejudiced in the matter. 

One thing is absolutely certain. The brown trout has 
developed a real angler in our American waters. With all 
due respect to the brook trout (his beauty and pugnacity are 
beyond dispute), we must admit that Salmo fario is the 
cleverest, angler-wise fish that ever rose to a fluffy dry fly. 

To a great extent the brown is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the floating fly, that most delightful method of fish- 
ing and also the most effective (when angling for browns) 
from the middle of June until the close of the season. This, 
in itself, is enough to recommend him to the followers of this 
daintier and more spectacular method of fishing the fly, and 
I am sure that anyone who has given his capture the atten- 
tion it deserves will be thankful that he has been introduced 
into our waters. 


HE great majority of tyros seem to be of the opinion 

that dry fly fishing is very difficult, almost beyond the 
attainment of ordinary anglers. But really, when one comes 
right down to the truth of it all, it is not a bit hard to master 
the rudiments of the art and to become passably proficient, at 
least good enough to raise fish when conditions are perfect 
for this type of fishing. 

Floating one’s fly effectively is mostly a matter of good 
hackle, good judgment and the overcoming of that abomi- 
nable and trout frightening nuisance, drag—points that | 
shall explain further. 

Dry flies should be made with stiff hackles. (That part 
which is supposed to constitute the legs.) If they stand out 
straight from the shank of the hook, like bristles of a good 
brush; if each individual point stands out free from its com- 
panions and they do not mat together like hair, then it is a 
sure bet that they are perfect. The hackles should also be 
placed evenly, to insure upright floating. If they are bunched 
on one side and slim on the other, the fly will not ride prop- 

(Continued on page 51) 




















A battery rig on Currituck Sound 


Mari a ‘Uni 1SINerla 


SHOOTING FROM A CURRITUCK SOUND BATTERY 


By ‘Rupert €. West 


HALF century ago the canvasback duck, Marila 
Valisineria, fed in countless numbers along the 
Atlantic coast, particularly in the Chesapeake Bay 
and Currituck Sound regions. This we learn from 
the ornithologists, but fifty years is too far back to begin a 
story—it is food for thought but not for the stomach, It 
make us envy the old-timers of fifty years ago when we read 
about it, but wouldn’t they envy us today? 

“Them was the days. We'd git out o’ here afore day in 
the mornin’, git us ’coys out, git the rig set up and load us 
old 10 gauge aboard and wait fer ’em to come in. Us had 
to load us own shells and we was usin’ a lay-down rig and 
was wet most of the time, but us got the ducks.” 

Those are the exact words that a veteran of the old school 
of duck shooters on Currituck used in describing duck shoot- 
ing on Currituck Sound fifty years ago. As a guest of a 
club with 20th century methods and well on the sunny side 
of fifty myself, I was deeply interested in the tales the old- 
timer related of the days gone by. 

It was the night before the day I was to enjoy a duck 
shoot on what is perhaps the most famous duck shooting 
grounds in the states. We were at supper—baked canvas- 
backs swimming in brown gravy, candied yams, corn pone 
and steaming coffee loaded the creaking table to capacity. 
The radio was silenced and the old-timer between puffs 
from his antiquated cob pipe, gave vent to the pent up 
memories of long ago. 

“T’morrow’s goin’ t’ be a right peart day fer duck shootin’, 
The wind’ll be nor’-nor’east in the mornin’ and they’ll be 
comin’ in off the sea. Hit’ll be too rough fer ’em to lay 
out there. Orter be able to git yo’ limit t’morrow,” he said 
as he shuffled his rheumatic legs across the floor and out 
into the night to his home a short distance away. 

That was the message we had been waiting for, a good 
day for duck shooting, and the old-timer knew. 

Morning came, one of those crisp mornings that only De- 
cember brings. 

“Git ready fo’ breakfas’, suh,” was the summons shouted 
over the transom of my quarters by the stentorian-voiced 
darky who presided over the culinary department of the club. 

Five o’clock! That was the time given by the “Big Ben” 
doing sentinel duty by my bedside as I snapped on the elec- 





tric lights. I hurried into my shooting togs and rushed 
down to the dining room where I was greeted by the aroma 
of crisp bacon and steaming mocha. My host was outside 
giving orders to the guides. 

[ opened the storm door and stepped out. The sky was 
full of stars and the ground was covered with a heavy frost, 
and true to the old-timer’s prediction, the wind was north- 
east. Lanterns were bobbing about down on the little wharf 
and I knew that the battery boats were being placed in order 
for the day’s shoot. In spite of the fact that I had, over a 
period of several years, enjoyed the privilege of duck shoot- 
ing on Currituck Sound, there was something about this 
day that thrilled me more than ever before. 

Perhaps it was because of the tales told by the old-timer. 
[ could picture a half century before, getting out on just 
such a morning as this, lugging his heavy 10 bore and hand- 
loaded ammunition down to the old sailing skiff that was to 
take him to the shooting grounds—but the sudden appear- 
ance of my host put an end to retrospections and we hurried 
in to breakfast. 

“You'll shoot in the single battery. Vernon and Dick will 
be your guides for the day,” were the instructions he gave 
me when breakfast was over and we made our way to the 
wharf. The battery boats were anchored a hundred yards 
off shore on account of low tide. The guides, with skiffs, 
were at the wharf to take us out to the boats. A faint light 
in the east denoted daybreak. It was time to be off. 


LIMBING into the skiff with my guns, ammunition box, 
and lunch kit, I waved adieu to my host and with Dick 
at a push pole, we went skimming across the rippling shoals 
to the boats. Vernon piled my luggage into the tiny for- 
ward cabin of the battery boat while Dick hauled anchor. 
The boys were rushing to get off ahead of the other battery 
rigs, and fortunately the motor started at the first turn. 
With the skiff-load of decoys in tow, we started out across 
the sound. It was growing lighter in the east and we could 
hear the put-putting of motors heading for halfway point, 
and would occasionally see their outlines in the early morn- 
ing light. 
Under a ruling of the Game Commission of Currituck, 
neither batteries, sink boxes, nor blinds must be in position 
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before sunrise. In order to give the 
gunners an equal chance at securing 
vantage points for shooting, different 
places in the sound have been desig- 
nated as starting points. It isn’t at all 
unusual to find three or four battery 
rigs lying at anchor at these points, 
waiting for sunrise. 

On this particular morning we were 
frst to arrive, but it was just a matter 
of minutes before others came put- 
putting in and dropped anchor. We 
were smoking and bantering each other 
about past performances when the first 
golden ray shot up from the east. There 
was a snapping of watch cases and 
Vernon’s voice cut the morning air 
with, “Haul in the anchor, it’s time 
to go.” 


ELECTED to do that job myself, and 
with Vernon at the tiller and Dick at 
the motor, we headed due south for the 
Lump. The Lump is a favorite spot to 

















tie out a battery rig with most of the 
old-timers, and while Dick and Vernon 
were not exactly old-timers, they were 
seasoned in the game of duck shooting on Currituck Sound. 

The second boat from the club, with my host aboard, had 
decided to go about a mile south of the Lump. He passed 
jou ss we dropped anchor off the Lump and yelled, “Good 
uck ! 

I helped the boys swing the battery over and passed out 
the iron weights to sink it to water level. It takes about 800 
pounds on a battery the size we were using. After the 
battery was out, anchored and trimmed, they climbed aboard 
the decoy skiff and began throwing the decoys out. At first 
it looked like a promiscuous scattering of wooden decoys, 
but when they had finished the job one could readily see 
that they had used no little skill in spotting them around the 
battery. They looked live enough to take a shot at, bobbing 
and diving about in the early morning light. 

“Get your gun and get ready to get aboard,” yelled Dick. 

I needed no second invitation. Already the boom, boom 
of guns from the marshes and blinds were getting the ducks 
in the air. I grabbed the old Remington in one hand and 
the shell case in the other, climbed into the skiff, and they 
shoved over to the battery and I climbed aboard. 

“Watch the wind; if it shifts suddenly, pull your foot 
anchor and let your battery drift with the decoys,” was the 
parting warning yelled by Dick as they lashed the skiff in 
tow and started the battery boat. As it was not my first 
experience in battery shooting, I knew just what they meant 
and yelled to them that I was O. K. 

Running about a mile to windward of the battery rig, they 
cast anchor alongside other battery boats and awaited 
signals from their gunners to pick up. 

In order that those who are not familiar 
with battery shooting may understand 


The end of a perfect 
day for this bunch of 
hunters 


Setting out the decoys 


just what I mean: once a battery rig is out and the gunner 
aboard, the battery boat runs far enough away not to in- 
terfere with the flight of ducks and lays at anchor or drifts 
about until the gunner gets his limit, has an accident, or on 
account of high winds signals the guides to come to him. At 
a distance of a mile it is difficult to locate a battery even in 
fair weather, unless the gunner stands up and waves his hat 
or climbs out on the battery deck and waves his arms. Either 
of these signals is immediately answered by the battery boat 
in attendance. In a great many instances, when the wind 
is strong and dead ducks are drifting rapidly, the gunner 
does not wait very long to signal his guides to come down 
and pick up. If they are allowed to drift too far away, a 
great many of them are never located. 

My magazine filled and with one in the chamber, [ set 
my shell case within easy reach and scanned the sky for 


(Continued on page 80) 






















Right—The author with 
ducks and geese killed on 
Currituck Sound 


Circle—A battery 
boat with skiff 
decoy in tow on 
Currituck Sound 
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A SToRY IN PICTURES 
OF SALMON FISHING 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


By 
Samuel Wax 


Below—A day’s catch, fly fishing at Forks 
Pool, Codray River, in July. Eight salmon 
and one 3-pound brook trout 
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A morning’s catch fly fishing at Big Salmon Pool. Four salmon 
weighing 14, 18, 23 and 23 pounds, with the author and his party 







holding two smoked salmon, and Jeffery Callahan, his guide 
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A day’s catch fly fishing at Large Falls, John Delaney, left, Alexander A rare picture of a meat bird finishing our 
Benoar, center, and Henry Bensar, right lunch at Codray River 








Brook Trout 
(Salvelinus Fontinalis 
Painted by F. L. Jaques for the Ourpoor Lire Nature Series 




















Louis ‘Walker, ¢ dubbed snaceneey Sivtie and old “Big Enough” 





in ting i in the L\atibab 


By Paul W. Ivey 






Pie g OUGAR! Cougar!” the shrill cry rent the crisp 






x Bs morning air as we tumbled from our blankets to 
Ns find breakfast prepared and the horses saddled for 





our first day’s hunting. None of us had done much 
sleeping that first night in camp but we had developed appe- 
tites which made the hot cakes disappear with lightning- 
like rapidity. Even the cook, who had grown hard-boiled 
with appetites of hunting parties, admitted that we hung up 
a new record that first morning. 

Early March in the Kaibab at an altitude of 6,500 feet 
has a tang in the air which makes strenuous exercise a 
pleasant anticipation, and after that wonderful feat of 
culinary art, with one accord we were anxious to get away 
on the great adventure—capturing 
the most cunning wild animal on 


repelling, threatening—a quarter of a mile of treacherous 
descent; 4 miles to the north lay Sowats Canyon, an 
enormous, nearly inaccessible, weirdly-colored den of lions. 

On this plateau, partially surrounded by canyons, the 
lions roamed at night, making their kills of deer, and then 
laying up in some secluded spot for the day or, as was usu- 
ally the case, returning to their inaccessible caves in the 
walls of the canyons. A more rugged and precipitous hunt- 
ing ground could not be imagined. 

We mounted our horses that bright March morning com- 
pletely at peace with the world. Our enthusiasm and optimism 
was evidently reflected by the hounds, which immediately 
set up a great racket, pitched in a generous variety of keys. 

About 3 miles north of camp 
the first lion track was picked up 





the North American continent. 

But before we get to hunting, let 
me introduce the hunters. Our 
camp population embraced eight 
people, seven dogs and fourteen 
horses. Four veterans comprised the 
hunting party—Howard Walker, 
Gaylord, Michigan; Louis Walker, 
St. Ignace, Michigan; and Mrs. 
Ivey and the author from Los An- 
geles. The party of the second part 
consisted of Jack Butler, guide, and 
his wife, Kanab, Utah; Jim De 
Long, guide, Kanab, Utah; and 
Alvin Judd, cook and wrangler, 
Fredonia, Arizona. 

Our camp was named Three- 
Canyon Camp by virtue of its be- 
ing bounded on three sides by 
canyons. Five miles to the south 
yawned the deepest gash in the 
entire earth’s crust—Grand Canyon 
—indescribable, incomprehensible, 
overpowering; 5 miles to the east 
the rolling plateau of pinon and 
oak met the sinister outreaching 
arms of Kanab Canyon, desolate, 
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Salmon’s Runnin’ 
By LORIN HALL 


Furious sport when the Chinook start running in 
Oregon 


Jennie and the Grizzly 


By WM. KRIPPNER 
A trek in British Columbia after grizzlies 


The Coming of the Geese 


By RUPERT E. WEST 
Did you ever hook a rattler when after bass? 
experience, read about it 


Technique of the Outboard 
Motor Explained for 
the Amateur 


By RICHARD P. COLE 


ad BLUE TIGER Part 


by Wrinkles. What a thrill he 
gave us with that first deep, full- 
throated, bloodthirsty yelp! How 
it reverberated over the crags and 
thru the canyons! 

But Mr. Lion was, no doubt, at 
least an hour ahead of the hounds 
and many cunning tricks could be 
played on them, as we learned from 
bitter experience. It was one cun- 
ning beast against another with the 
brains of man thrown into the 


~ XC the scales against the killer. But this 

A vivid picture of the spring flight north, was no time to soliloquize. I was 
Se already far behind the galloping 
Bass—and a Rattler horses and more distant baying 
hounds. Over hills, down valleys, 


thru thick buck-brush, scrub-oak 
and cactus that tore angrily at us 
as we passed. A hundred sharp 
pointed lances seemed poised to 
pierce an unguarded spot. 

Up I came with a jerk to find the 
party drawn up around Jack, who 
was busily engaged in scanning the 
ground. “That blamed Meat-head 
never will learn,” he grunted with 


A strange 









































































é Bis, 
One of the two ladies of the 
hunting party 


exasperation. “He _ bellers 
his head off on a back-track. 
Now Joe never would have 
done that if Wrinkles hadn’t 
called him off.” We were 
beginning to see that run- 
ning a pack of hounds was 
an art. 

Thru this error on the 
part of Wrinkles we had lost 
valuable time and had ac- 
complished nothing. Back 
the way we came, thru thou- 
sands of subtle ambushed 
devices for puncturing a 
rider or flattening him 
against his horse, to the spot 
where Wrinkles had gone 
wrong. Setting the dogs in 
the right direction, they 
were off in a flash with ter- 
rifying vocal pyrotechnics, trail 
with Jack hard on their heels. 

What a ride that was! Over such a terrain, 
I never would have believed it was possible 
for a horse to go. Down gravel slides so steep 
that the horses sat on their haunches and slid 
for yards, only to bring up sharp at still more 
precipitous slopes, where a step too far pre- 
sented possibilities to my imagination which 
made me want to “change the subject.” But 
it was sport—thrilling sport! 

Along the rim of Sowats Canyon, over the 
cornice of rocks, down a series of treacherous 
ledges supported by a thousand feet of rare 
atmosphere, thru a field of boulders the size 
of houses, another gravel slide, and we were 
on the narrow floor of the canyon. The lion 
was certainly leading us a merry chase. 


ee 


Rough going on 
a mountain 
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A ride of 2 miles down the canyon brought us to the 
dogs, who were quietly wandering aimlessly around while 
Jack had dismounted and was scrutinizing the spot care- 
fully. I was astounded at the calmness of the scene after 
the terrific yelping and precipitous ride. 

“What’s the matter?” I gasped breathlessly. 

“It’s the Running Tige,” Jack replied slowly, with a quiet 
excited quality in his tone that chilled my blood. ‘“He’s 
smart. We’ve had him up before.” 

“How do you know?” I inquired incredulously. “Do 
you know his track?” 

“No,” smiled Jack whimsically. “I can tell the way he 
runs.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. Here was a man who 
apparently knew the lions by name, altho he had never seen 
them or could distinguish their tracks. I began to realize 
what the lions were up against. 


HE lion had back-tracked himself and then leaped to 

some ledge, and probably other ledges, thereby destroying 
the scent. Here we had been hunting three hours only to 
have the trail vanish into thin air. There was something 
to capturing these lions after all! 

In this dilemma, Wrinkles redeemed himself for his earlier 
error. Full of tremendous energy, the big hound ran around 
the spot in ever widening circles; up over the narrow ledges 
and steep canyon walls he nosed his way. Back over his 
trail again, down into the canyon, up the other side he 
circled, the other dogs following at a distance in a hopeless 
manner, excepting Joe who nosed deliberately and calmly 
by himself. 

“Wow! Wow!” I'll never forget that deep, full- 
throated, sinister call of Wrinkles. It still makes my 
blood run cold when I hear it in memory. 
How triumphant, relentless and final it 
sounded; like the end of doom! The listless 
pack were instantly transformed into flash- 
ing fiends, making a din that crashed with 
cumulative force thru the narrow canyon. 
On the heels of Wrinkles they sped up the 
wall and over the rim; all excepting one. 

All eyes were riveted on him—slowly 
nosing the trail over which the dogs had just 
disappeared. ‘“Joe’s checking him up,” Jack 
said proudly without lifting his gaze. ‘Joe’s 
got brains. He'll unravel that trail. Let’s 
go!” 

Up the wall of the canyon we picked our 
way as rapidly as possible, but it was slow 
work, and by the time we topped the rim, 
the dogs were out of sound. However, Jack 
seemed to know what direction they had 
taken, for without hesitation he headed for 
the top of the plateau shelving the rim. 


Below—‘‘Running Tige’’ and ‘‘Big Enough’ at ‘‘the 
end of their rope”’ 
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For a mile we plunged thru the buck- 
brush, pinon and scrub-oak, when we were 
brought up suddenly by the appearance of 
Joe and Pico, silently nosing a trail off 
to the right, while dimly in the distance 
we could hear Wrinkles and occasionally 
the other hounds. 

“Joe’s figuring it out,” said Jack, with 
that suppressed excitement in his voice 
which never failed to thrill me. 

“Are Wrinkles and the rest of the dogs 
on the wrong track?” I inquired discon- 
solately. 

“No,” sighed Jack. “Old Meat-head is 
all right this time and was the first to pick 
up the trail again, but he is following all 
the curves while Joe and Pico are using 
their heads as well as their noses, and 
figuring out where all these figure-eights 
lead. We'll stay here. The rest of the 
dogs will be back.” 

Sure enough, after a short time the 
roar of the pack increased in intensity and 
they were on us before we knew it. Back 
over the trail of Joe and Pico they went, 
but before they reached them, we heard a 
short business-like yelp, followed by a 
machine-gun clatter of short howls. Jack’s 
face lit up like a sunset as he exclaimed, 
“That’s Joe. It’s hot. Come on fast.” 
He was out of sight in a flash. 


"THRU the buck-brush and pinon we 

tore—and were torn—dodging the 
worst of the obstacles, and for the rest 
protecting our faces and trusting that our 
knees would not hit anything uncompro- 
mising. Out at the base of a thousand- 
foot rocky slope we emerged, and could 
just discern Jack galloping over the sum- 
mit, while the dogs could now be plainly 
heard. We all sensed that the chase must 
be getting pretty hot. We had learned to 
appreciate the Running Tige as we had 
now been running him for nearly seven 
hours. If the dogs could only get to the 
rim before he did! I found myself in a 
cold sweat, urging poor Ches to the limit, 
and taking chances with footing that now 
makes me shudder. 

Louder and louder came the baying of 
the hounds! Down we crashed toward the 
canyon, over a gully, off a ledge of rock, 
thru a tangle of pinon, when such a bed- 
lam greeted us that it followed me in my dreams for sev- 
eral nights after. The dogs were around a large pinon, 
barking as if they would split their lungs. Joe was climbing 
up the tree from limb to limb and when within 15 feet 
of the ground began crawling out on a branch on the farther 
end of which was a crouching form. 

“Come back, Joe, come back!” yelled Jack, as Joe actually 
got within striking distance of the lion; the latter growling 
and striking with a huge paw within 6 inches of Joe’s 
nose. But Joe couldn’t hear; he was wild with hate, and we 
all held our breaths for a minute as death seémed imminent 
for the best dog in the pack. 

“Joe!” shrieked Jack, and as by a miracle the repercus- 
sion of the sound seemed to shake the hound for a second, 
he lost his footing and fell to the ground, luckily unhurt. 
And up there was the Yellow Killer. With glowing eyes 
he gazed at us, apparently calm, but a glance behind 
his left fore leg showed a tremendous agitation. The dogs 
had run him to the point of exhaustion. He had missed 
the rim. He had run his last race. 

As I gazed into those cunning yellow eyes which looked 
unflinchingly at me, I couldn’t help feeling some admiration 
and sympathy for the Killer. He looked an appropriate 
contemporary of the cave man—a relic of the past. A 
product of environment—he was now its victim. 

But why hesitate? The curtain had been called for— 
the actors in the drama had said their last lines, what matter 
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The author and his lion 





Jack and the prize lion 


if death stalked the star? Slowly I raised my rifle, felt that 
burning gaze of defiant reproach, coldly ignored its stirring 
of warm sympathy within me, and pulled. 

Down he crashed, from limb to limb, the dogs leaping to 
receive him, and dragging him off the last limb to the 
ground. On him they pounced with fury, burying their 
teeth in his sides and back, and it was with some consterna- 
tion that I viewed the attack as I saw my trophy apparently 
ruined. But Jack explained that they would not injure the 
hide, and let them bite the cougar until their anger had 
subsided. 

It was a joyous camp that night. How the dogs seemed 
to feel their importance! Joe and Pico were unapproach- 
able. Even Lady and Bryce apparently wanted credit for 
the still shadowy form hanging head down from a nearby 
tree. How we ate and talked, and talked and ate! More 
gastronomical records were hung up that first evening. 
Everyone had thrilling experiences of his own—and torn 
clothing and scars to prove them. 

A flurry of snow sifted over the fire, a coyote barked in 
the distance, as we stretched -our aching limbs and headed 
for the blankets—to sleep like a log until that startling yell 
of “Cougar,” and the sweet scent of sizzling bacon brought 
us back to earth. 

Followed four discouraging, body-wracking days. Hot 
tracks, fast chases, into canyons, out of canyons, ditto, ditto, 


(Continued on page 83) 




















Life under the mountain-laurel was mighty simple and therefore all the more desirable. The author carried 
all of the necessities in a pack-sack 


rout of J ountain: qurel hand | 


By Ben 'f ‘Robinson 


mea ADY LUCK! It was Hugh Wiley, I believe, who 
coined the term, and it was the mountains of West 
Virginia, I am sure, that taught me the true mean- 





ing of the same: 


Midnight had stolen across the swollen bosom of the 
Monongahela when I first called on Lady Luck to come to 
my rescue. I swung my old Superior pack sack, the same 
one I had toted so many hard miles up in the big north- 


woods of those shores, over one shoulder, 
gripped my bundle of fishing rods in the 
other hand, and struggled up the steep in- 
cline leading from the depot to the streets 
of Grafton. And there I found a rain-soaked, 
sodden world to greet me. A few hurrying 
figures, fading into the dim light of the 
pouring streets. A negro porter loafing 
at the grim portals of the brick railroad 
station. And the sleepy agent. informing 
me that I would find a hotel around the 
corner. In that hotel, however, lay the 
answer to my dreams of a half dozen years. 
A traveling salesman sitting up for a late 
cigar before hitting the hay. And a word 
that happened to carry across the lobby 
to his ears. That was how I found out 
about the high hills down in middle-eastern 
West Virginia, and the tumbling waters 
of the Williams River. Of Tea Creek, of 
Cranberry—of a number of others that 
I have now forgotten, for at the time I 
was more interested in their dim, gloomy, 
hemlock-hung wonders than in their cor- 
rect names. 

“It has anything beat for trout that I 
have ever seen in the whole state of West 
Virginia—and I have traveled it for twenty 
years. Was born and raised at Charles- 
ton, down the line to the west o’ th’ place 
I’m sending you,” deliberately stated 





Albert, one of the author’s 
fishing pals, witha string of 
beauties taken from il- 
liams River. The German 
brown, at right end, was 18 
inches long, and weighed 2 
pounds. The others are 
rainbows 


V. B. Merrill 
burned cigar and prepared to leave for his room. 

I thanked him for the information. 

“You are welcome, suh—and I sure hope you get th’ 
fish!” he replied . 

That was the last I ever saw of Mr. Merrill, but if this 
should happen to come before his notice, these few para- 
graphs of appreciation of the fishing I enjoyed during 


as he stood up and tossed away his hali- 


the early summer season of 1928, I trust he 
will consider it more than a small measure 
to his own efforts that the story is credited. 

And that very night, thru flood waters 
that almost covered the trucks of the coach 
I sat in, I rushed into the night again, on 
my way to Clarksburgh, where I changed, 
and the following day at noon found myself 
at the gateway of the finest trout fishing 
district, unquestionably, that is to be en- 
countered any place in these mountains. 
Gauley Mills, on the Gauley River, where 
the logging railroad suddenly bursts from 
the narrow valley of the Gauley River. 
Here it is that the sportsman finds himself 
waiting, in the early morning dawn for the 
one and only train available to portage him 
over these rough 36 miles that separate the 
open farming lands of the state from the 
rugged, timbered mountain wilderness that 
clings to the brawling, tumultuous old Wil- 
liams River. 


HIRTY-SIX miles of the roughest 

country that lays outdoors. Of towering 
mountains, of rushing, boiling rivers and 
creeks, and of hemlock, spruce, maple and 
birch that fairly brush the mist off the 
clouds. 

On the flat car that I was riding up the 
mountain—for there is nothing else to ride 
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except an empty flat car that is re- 
turned the same day loaded with 
mighty hardwood and hemlock logs— 
there was an old timber cruiser also 
going in to the cuttings. 

“Stranger, ye’re goin’ inter th’ wild- 
est spot in these here mountings, 
when ye go up Williams. Thar’s none 
other like it I reckon anywhere about 
here now !” 

And he was right. No trails, no 
roads, after we left Three-Forks, 22 
miles up the Gauley. Nothing but the 
everlasting hills, the woods cloaking 
their sides in one gleaming, emerald 
robe, with the chestnuts in bloom, and 
the mountain laurel a mass of beauty. 

I had found it just as the traveling 
salesman had said it would be. At the 
Cherry River -Boom and Lumber 
Company’s store at Gauley Mills I 
was instructed how to get to the fish- 





























ing grounds. A new cutting that was 
being developed where Tea Creek 
flows into the Williams River. It was all 
new to me, but before I had reached the 
place where I was to leave the flat car | 
was to know the rigors of trout fishing in 
the mountains. From 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing until 2 o’clock that afternoon we 
bounced, rattled and swerved about hair- 
pin curves and dizzy brinks that seemed to 
topple over the river. Then we came to 
Tea Creek. There I found a_ boarding 
house made of planks, covered with tar- 
paper, where the lumber-jacks lived. It 
was mostly contract work, about this sec- 
tion. A few company camps I found on 
up the reaches of Tea Creek, but most of 
the cutting was done by contract crews. 
The first thing I encountered was a game 
warden, who asked to see my non-resident 
fishing license that I had bought the first 
thing in Wheeling after crossing the Ohio 
River. I found that these wardens were 
on the job at all times back in those sec- 
tions. West Virginia is making a mighty 
effort to re-stock and reclaim her mountain 
streams, and not alone are they stocking 
heavily with German brown trout, rainbows 
and the speckled brook trout, but they are 
also seeing to it that they receive adequate 
protection against outlaw fishermen, dyna- 
miters and from manufacturers and mill 
operators. To be caught dynamiting a trout 
pool in those mountains means a trip to 
the penitentiary, and every resident angler 
back there is sure to have his license 






























































Above—Tea Creek 
comes shouting jJoy- 
ously down the moun- 
tain, over rocks and 
under virgin forests 


Right—The author 
carried his home with 
him and it was not 
nearly so heavy as it 
looks in the picture 


Below—The pool 
below the first camp 
on Tea Creek, with 
the early morning 
mist curling up 
thru the trees. 
Here the author 
caught his first trout 





for fishing in his pocket before at- 
tempting to cast a fly over an eddy. [ 
want to say right here that I have 
never before found fishing laws lived 
up to with such consistency as I have 
down in the mountains around Wil- 
liams River district. And the waters 
attest to the fact—German brown 
trout 18 inches in length, weighing 
from 2 to 3 pounds, rainbows 
equally as large, and fine big speckled 
trout are merely everyday events when 
the fish are rising on these delightful 
waters. 

A tote of 2 miles up a spur of 
the logging railway brought me to a 
fine part of Tea Creek. My pack con- 
sisted of a small cruising tent of 
balloon silk, oiled and provided with 
snap buttons to keep out flies and 
snakes altho there are no snakes 
worth mentioning in the section, two 
(Continued on page 8&4) 































































Right —The Alaska nig- 
ger heads which have 
been called ‘‘the curse 


North.’’ The 
trapper or prospector 
who mushes thru 
them before the deep 
snows of winter make 
it possible to snowshoe 
over them, often follows 
atrail hidden for days by 
a cloud of blue smoke 


of the 


Below —In the land of 
silent places. The author 
on the Yanert Fork of 
the Nenana River. The 
sun was-below the hori- 
zon when this picture 
was taken at noon ona 
December day. It was 
60 below zero 















M1 DITOR Ovtpoor Lire :—Well, I reckon you think 
it’s a long time between letters, but I’ve also 
thought the same thing for many a moon as for 

4 the past year I’ve been about two pair of mocas- 
sins from the nearest trading post and I just got a 14-months’ 
collection of mail all in one jolt which shows I’ve been ow’ 
in the deep jungles and no kidding. 

I’ve dragged a pair of 6-foot snowshoes every day for over 
six months and I’m sure one tickled Injun to have the 
mosquitoes buzzing around again and to see Old Sol shin 
ing day and night—but I’m getting the fish before the soup 
so if you just fill up the old pipe and tilt back in your easy 
chair and tune in we'll begin at the beginnin’. 

My old partner Paddy and I drifts down into Fairbanks 
from up North the latter part of May a year ago [this letter 
was addressed to OutTpoor LiFe on May 28, 1928—Editor] 
and as we were both pretty well supplied with dust we de- 
cided to swear off working that summer and began planning 
another prospecting trip. Before I go any farther I’d better 
explain a little about this hereinbefore-mentioned Paddy. 

Before coming up North he was a salt water sailor in 
the good old days when all steamships carried sails. He’s 
been in Alaska ever since Mount McKinley was a hole in the 
ground and hasn’t been “outside” since. Two years ago 
last spring he mushed out 450 miles from the Lower 
Kuskokuim to Nenana and had his first train ride from there 
to Fairbanks, 60 some odd miles on “Hell Roarin’ Jack,” as 
he called the engine. In Fairbanks he saw for the first time 
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THE ACTUAL STORY, 
UNADORNED BY LITERARY 
EFFECTS, OF WHAT THE 
LIFE OF THE ‘TRAPPER 
AND HUNTER IN THE FAR 
NortH Is LIKE 


By Harold ce (riger 


in his life “some o’ them stem-windin’ buggies” as he calls 
an automobile. He didn’t ride in the “critter” but would 
have I guess if they carried a mast and sails, 

One time he mushed alone from the head of the Koyokuk 
to Point Barrow in the dead of winter with a hand sled, one 
dog, an axe, rabbit skin robe and one sack of flour. This 
should take some of these chesty airplane guys down a peg 
or two that now make the same trip in 4 or 5 hours and 
they do it in the summer time. The following spring, he 
met a polar bear while portaging his outfit over a pass in 
the Endicotts. The bear got between him and his rifle and 
showed signs of fight and Paddy had to ditch everything 
and was six days without grub before he hit an Eskimo 
camp, but this is another story and I’ll have to tell it to you 
sometime. Paddy is a good-natured, happy-go-lucky cuss 
that doesn’t give a whoop how things go and he’s known by 
practically every old-timer in the North. 


E SOON got tired of “city” life in Fairbanks and 
stampeded to the wilderness again. 

Paddy had been wanting for years to go to the extreme 
head of the Novikaket River (No-vi-kak’-et) as that’s a re- 
mote and little-known country. We were unable to get any 
definite information on this part of the country from the old- 
timers in Fairbanks so we decided to take a whirl at it 
anyway just for luck and find out for ourselves. 

We had a 30-foot poling boat hand tailored to our specifi- 
cations made in Fairbanks, bought an 8x10 tent, 2 Yukon 
stoves, a couple of axes, grub, cooking outfit and so on and 
Paddy got a new .30’06 Model 54 Winchester. We left 
Fairbanks the Ist day of June, drifting down the Chena 
(pronounced Sh-nd) 12 miles to its junction with the 
Tana and eight days later we pulled into Fort Gibbon on the 
Yukon, a trip of 300 and some odd miles. There wasn’t 


much of special interest on this part of the trip except that. 
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Saanenian 








we nearly choked for a decent drink of water. The Tanana 
being a glacial stream is exceptionally dirty and this being the 
high water season didn’t help matters a bit. 

Fort Gibbon, just a stone’s throw from the Arctic Circle, is 
a neat little trading post consisting of log cabins built on one 
side of a long rambling street and is on th north bank of the 
Yukon. During the long days of summer the sun shines day 
and night at this latitude and at midnight the sun is down close 
to the horizon straight in the North. Twenty-four hours of day- 
light and heat makes things grow like Jack’s beanstalk. If 
you could see the vegetables and flower gardens here when 
they are in full bloom you’d throw rocks at Florida. To see 
a cozy log cabin surrounded with sweet peas, tulips and 
twenty other kinds I don’t know the names of, and the cabins 
literally buried under roses makes you think you are in the 
tropics instead of the Arctic. After June 21 the days gradu- 
ally get shorter and shorter till in midwinter—well, I’ll tell 
you later on. 

We did our real outfitting here and bought everything we 
needed to furnish the three cabins we intended to build. We got 
another Yukon stove, bedding, cooking utensils, axes, picks, 
shovels, gold pan, parkas, Siwash mitts, muk-luks for the spring 
break-up and everything else necessary to keep two men in the 
wilderness a year including 1500 pounds of grub. Two things 
we were unable to get was hip boots and heavy underwear and 
this was going to handicap us seriously. 


UR boat was loaded to the hilt and we only had 4 inches of 
freeboard which is dangerous business on such a river. In 
case you think the Yukon is similar to Snake River I’m going 
to tell you a few things about it before I go any farther. It is 
navigable to big river steamers for more than 2,000 miles. It is 
60 (count ’em) miles wide at its mouth and as much as 10 miles 
wide 1,400 miles above and it drains a country 500,000 miles 
square and it discharges a third more water into the 
Bering Sea than the Mississippi does into the Gulf of 
Mexico. So you see if the Mississippi is the 
“Father of Waters” the Yukon must be Missis- 
sippi’s Grand-pap. It is not a sluggish river 
either by any manner of means and a strong 
upstream wind kicks up a sea that looks like 
mid-Atlantic in a storm and then the big 
river steamers even have to tie up and wait 
for calm weather. 

We struck windy weather after leaving 
Fort Gibbon and it took us three days to 
make the mouth of the Novikaket, 80 
miles downstream. From there on it was 
all “uphill” work. The Yukon being high, 
had backed the Novikaket up so we were 
able to row upstream for 4 days instead of 
having to pole. I suppose you are wondering 
why we didn’t use a gas boat so I'll tell you. 
You don’t need one to go downstream unless 
you are in a special hurry and a prospector gen- 
erally ain’t. Besides if you are going 
400 or 500 miles up a river where 
you won’t see a soul from start to 
finish you have to carry so much 
gas and oil you have room for 
nothing else. That means endless 
relaying and building bear-proof 
caches. The most powerful “gas 
boat is helpless in shallow swift 
water at the head of a river and you 
have to get out and line your boat 
over the riffles for miles at a time 
so an engine and gas and oil only 
mean more weight to pull. Drag- 
ging a 30-foot boat with a ton and 
a quarter of junk in it is no child’s 
play and where the water is bad 5 
miles is a mighty big day’s work. 

We traveled nights part of the 
time on account of the heat and 
when we were about 10 miles below 
Big Mud River one evening about 
11:30 Paddy, who was in the bow, 
calls out: “Sta’b’ard your helm, 
cowboy, and ease ’er into th’ bank. 
There’s a whale of a bear ahead of 
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Above—The midnight 

sunonthe Yukon. This 

shows how it appears in 

June in the interior of 
Alaska 


This is a cow moose 
the author sneaked up 
on in the Novikaket 
River close enough to 
slap on the rump with 
with his hat 


Below—A native village 
on the Tanana River 
in theinterior of Alaska 
The graveyard on the 
hill 1s well cared for 
but the rest of the 
village is dilapidated 
with tumble-down 
shacks and caches 
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never making the slightest move of any 
kind. Paddy, downstream about 400 
yards watching me, thought I’d missed 
him when the bear didn’t jump around 
like a chicken with its head cut off as 
they generally do. Paddy figured I was 
going to get mauled up and comes barg- 
ing upstream, boat and all, about twice 
as fast as we both ever went before 
and seeing the bear was stone dead he 
blurts out: “Wellibedam! If that’s a 
sample of the performance of them 
Western boat-tails I’m for ’em, strong.” 

It was midnight now and cloudy but 
I took a couple snapshots of him any- 
way and they turned out fairly good 
considering. We skinned out the bear 
and he was in excellent condition, not 
being out of his winter quarters long 
enough to get poor. He was sure an 
old-timer as his tusks, except one, were 








Taking life easy on the Novikaket, the mouth of the Big Mud River. 
‘‘sheat’’ I landed on the tiny No. 2 spinner 


of the 


us on that gravel bar.” We beaches our boat and while I 
knows there’s no more chance of settin’ Paddy on that bear 
than there is of sickin’ a lamb on a wild cat, I nevertheless, 
just to be polite, says: “I’ll hold the boat and you slip up the 
beach and try out that new rifle of yours on him.” 

“Me, Joe Bush,” grins Paddy stuffing some 40-horse- 
power tobacco in his pipe, “I got me a idee that skins that 
all holler. I’ll hold the boat and you sneak up the beach and 
try your rifle on him. Besides if I tallied up right I just 
ain’t lost any bears. If any one gets himself all chawed 
up by that p’tick’ler bear his first name ain’t gonna be 
Paddy.” 

I knew this was final so I slipped up the beach and came 
out on him at 110 yards. I took a bead on his neck, un- 
hitched once with the Springfield and he died in his tracks, 


wore down to the gums. We poled up- 
stream about a mile, made camp and 
hit the feathers. Next day we pulled 
out early as we wanted to make Big 
Mud River, wash up and bake a batch of bread before 


Atew ” 


going on. 


The Novikaket makes the very sharpest kind of a hair- 
pin bend and runs right back the way it comes from 
with only a narrow point of land between and the Big 
Mud runs into it right on the bend. Whoever named the 
Big Mud was sure a stickler for the truth, I’ll say. 


| be fished over most of the West where the fishing was 
supposed to be good and quite a bit in B. C. I used to 
think Snake River in the Jackson’s Hole was hard to beat 
but the outfishingest place I ever did hit was in the big 
deep eddy where the Big Mud joins the Novikaket. 

I didn’t have much of an assortment of tackle, as we 
loaded so heavy. My outfit consisted of one light 6-foot 
steel rod, a pet reel I’ve had since I was a kid, 50 
yards of silk trout line, six flies and a No. 2 copper 











greyling spinner, the latter being about the size of a 
nickel. 

While Paddy cut poles to stretch the bear skin I 
put the rod together to see if there were any fish in 
the country. There were. In six casts with the spin- 
ner I landed five fish weighing from about 5 to 20 
pounds. They were a new kind of fish to me with a 
big square bony mouth with no teeth. They were cov- 
ered with shiny silver scales nearly as big as a 2-bit 
piece. I don’t know their real name but the natives 
call them “sheat.” This may not be spelled right but 
that is the way it sounds. 

Paddy had never seen a rod and reel before and he 
stood pop-eyed with wonder that a “string no bigger’n 
a thread could hold and land such big wallopers as 
that.” For fancy tail spins, nose dives and acrobatic 
contortions out of the water I’ve never met their equal. 








An Indian fish wheel on the Yukon below Fort Gibbon, Alaska 


They were in the air most of the time and sure kept 
me guessing. The five would go close to 70 pounds 
and there was no use to keep up the slaughter so we 











built a fire of green alders, and smoked and dried 
them to take along. I had no landing net and had to 
play them till they came in belly up. 

A few days later when we were rested up and had 
the bread baked I tried the hole again one rainy morn- 
ing. I snagged a 2-pound greyling the first time. It 
looked like I was going to get skunked on the next 
cast as I was about to raise the spinner and cast again 
but I had a bad attack of heart failure. A pike or 
musky (dunno which) with a front on him like a 10- 
ton Mack truck had followed the spinner nearly to 
shore and at the last moment decided it looked good 
enough to eat. If I hadn’t been paralyzed with sur- 
prise I’d had jerked the spinner out as he was out of 
a trout rod’s class a mile, but I was too late. He 
made a wild lunge, opened a mouth like a furnace door 
and closed it on that little innocent No. 2 spinner. I 








Main Street at Fort Gibbon on the Yukon, where the party out- 


fitted. This is on the edge of the Arctic Circle 


woke up, set hooks and he left for deep water in a 
(Continued on page 85) 
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itive and crude as it 
has been, attended by 
the destruction of the 
growing timber, has forced all 
China’s big game inland to re- 
treats more secluded than the 
almost barren coastwise moun- 
tain ranges now afford. It is a 
common thing to hear the elders 
of the clans talk of the days 
when both the serow and wapiti, 
or some other form of very large 
deer, were common on hills now 
almost denuded of growing tim- 
ber, while both leopard and tiger 
abounded to a far greater extent 
but a decade or so ago. 

One would hardly expect to 
find tigers among the almost 
barren hills along the coast of 
Fukien Province, but it seems 
that the king cat of these wilds 











tious manner. Others watched 
have advanced to their kill rap- 
idly under much more unfa- 
vorable conditions. 

While watching this tiger | 
learned one very important 
thing concerning the nature of 
an attack. I noticed that the 
cat followed the trail instead of 
taking a much shorter cut thru 
the tangle which would have 
landed it directly in attacking 
position. Subsequent observa- 
tions have proven that a tiger 
always follows a path, or takes 
the course of least resistance, 
even tho by so doing it is neces- 
sary to make a wide detour. It 
will not work its way over 
rough and uneven ground or 
thru unbroken tangle. 

The study of this animal was 
completed after it crossed a de- 








reluctantly abandons this region 
where it has fared well for ages, 
tho now only here and there 
may be found ravines sufficiently 
wooded to offer shelter from sun 
and storm. It is from such cen- 
ters that the marauders issue 
forth to carry on their work of 
destruction among the flocks and 
herds of the peasant people liv- 
ing among the foothills and on 
the plains. It is also during 
these twilight excursions that 
the greatest loss of human life 
occurs. 

On many occasions I have 
spent one or more days in the 
region infested by both leopard 
and tiger, and interesting indeed 
have been many of the stories I 
have heard. Availing myself of 
every opportunity to make a 
first-hand study of the habits of tigers in this comparatively 
open country, during a period of more than ten years I have 
time and again been richly rewarded for the time and risk 
involved. 

I have been especially interested in the doings of a tiger 
long talked of by the natives as the “Black Devil,” but 
which I later termed the “Blue Tiger.” On two different 
occasions and at very close range I have seen specimens of 
this peculiarly marked and handsome animal. While seek- 
ing opportunity for a shot at this particular tiger I have 
repeatedly concealed myself behind a “blind” in the lair and 
made long studies of the habits of tigers of the regular type 
when they had no reason to suspect the presence of an 
enemy. 

One March, I led a goat into a ravine where had fre- 
quently been seen tigers of the ordinary type. A number of 
wood-cutters had reported having seen the blue tiger in 
this lair, so it was with hopes of seeing a specimen of this 
type that I entered the ravine. I was armed with a double- 
barrel shotgun, instead of my usual Savage rifle, as it was 
by chance only that I was passing thru this tiger-infested 
region. 

On this occasion the tiger responded immediately to the 
bleating of the goat tethered on an abandoned terrace. For 
more than an hour the tiger was in full view, not to exceed 
50 yards away. 

It seemed to suspect treachery on account of the lone goat 
being in this out-of-the-way place. Had it been the fleet 
little muntjac, with which the mountains abound, barking 
for its mate, the tiger doubtless would have made an im- 
mediate attack lest the animal slip away. As it was, the big 
cat sat for nearly an hour like a huge tabby, repeatedly 
putting forward the front foot as if to move forward, but 
each time drawing it back to its original position. I have 
never been able to make other studies which reflect any de- 
gree of certain light upon why this tiger acted in such a cau- 


Hawk sellers from Mong6golia bringing young falcons 
for sale in Pekin 
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THE MYSTERY CAT OF 
SouTH CHINA 


By 
H. R. Caldwell 


Part Il 


pression and came out upon 
some barren ground across 
which it was necessary to work 
its way before the final attack. 
It was now within a few rods 
of the goat, and seemed to 
realize that it was very much 
exposed. But to secure the goat 
it had to cross the open, and 
cross it he did, more like a great 
striped serpent than a majestic 
beast of prey. With head ex- 
tended so that chin and throat 
touched the ground, and every 
muscle seemingly strained, the 
animal propelled itself along 
with amazing speed and abso- 
lutely no motion other than 
what appeared a mere quiver- 
ing of the shoulders and hips. 

This study did not last long, 
however, for just as soon as the 
tiger was under cover of the terrace he made three flying 
leaps, each landing upon the point of a terrace, and bringing 
him to the foot of the terrace upon which both goat and 
hunter stood. As the animal crawled upon the upper terrace 
and settled catlike for a final spring it saw me at a distance 
of not more than 25 feet. Without paying any more atten- 
tion to the goat the animal squared itself toward me. At 
this point it became necessary for me to fire the shot that 
finished this wonderful study. 


iver 


TIGER by instinct is a coward. Bold and daring when 

circumstances favor him, he will hurriedly abandon a 
fresh kill of a goat or a cow upon the first cry of a shep- 
herd boy attending a flock perhaps a long distance away. 
There is no animal which hunts its prey near the habitation 
of man which seems to weigh conditions before making an 
attack as does the tiger. If things do not exactly suit his 
liking, no amount of coaxing with a live bait will tempt him 
to venture into the open. 

One handsome tigress lay for three hours in plain view 
on a grassy terrace a few hundred yards from the bleating 
goat without offering to attack. When she finally made up 
her mind, she moved rapidly forward along a trail until 
within striking distance, when she was dropped with a single 
shot. 

An experience I had in April, 1910, illustrates this point. 
I had led a goat into a ravine where a tiger was known to be, 
which had been working havoc among the herds of the 
farmers. A day or two previous to my hunt it had attacked 
a herd of cows, killing three, but abandoning them upon 
hearing voices several hundreds of yards away. 

Upon the occasion of my hunt the great cat suspected 
mischief and moved with caution. Advancing along a cov- 
ered trail to within 30 yards of the goat, he halted to make 
a survey before the final dash. Peering into a valley he saw 
two men cutting grass more than 500 yards away. Appar- 
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This brute was not so amiable as it now looks, having 

killed and eaten a man only a few hours before the 

author shot him with a 22-caliber, high-power Savage 
at close range 


ently fearful lest he expose himself, the huge beast, after 
taking in the situation for a time, turned and vanished noise- 
lessly in the bush. | 
made this study 


and made off into the brush. The hysterical father followed 
the tiger, shouting and calling for help. After making good 
an escape, the tiger released the boy, not offering to attack 
the father. The animal followed a path around a hill where 
a man was working in his field 200 yards away. He killed 
this man but made no attempt either to devour him or to 
drag him away. 

The strength and vitality of a full-grown man-eater is 
amazing. I had an occasion to spend a night in a village 
where a tiger had performed some wonderful feats. Just 
at dusk he entered the village and located a cow and yearling 
calf in a pen adjoining a house against the hill. This pen 
had been made by excavating the hill, and could be entered 
only thru a door from the back of the house. The tiger 
lunged from above into the pen and killed the heifer, at- 
tracting the attention of the inmates of the home, who raised 
a great commotion and threw open the door into the cow 
pen just in time to see the tiger and his kill disappear with 
one graceful leap to the top of the embankment. There was 
no way for the tiger to get the heifer out of the pen except 
by throwing it out bodily or by leaping out with it in its 
mouth, either of which course required a 
great deal of strength. I measured this em- 





from a blind of grass 
not more than 50 
feet from the tiger. 
It is when close 
enough to study the 
very expression on 
the face, so to speak, 
that one feels re- 
paid for risk and 
effort. 

A few days later 
this same tiger 
awaited an oppor- 








bankment, and found it to be 12 feet high. 

The same tiger attacked a hog dressing 
200 pounds and made away with 
it a distance of more than half a mile 
before being overtaken. When the hog 
was found it had no wounds or bruises 
except the deep fang wound in the neck. 
Evidently, courage had again failed af- 
ter the brute had made well away with 
his kill. The villagers declare that when 
a tiger is making off with a heavy load 
he seldom attempts to drag his prey, but 
throws it across the back bodily and 
rushes off with grace and ease. 








tunity to attack the 
cow with which a 
farmer was plowing seb 

his field. The farmer 

had unhitched his cow from the yoke and was squatted upon 
a dyke not 10 yards away eating a midday lunch when the 
tiger charged from the near-by brush, 
killing the cow where it stood behind the 


This probably is as fine a picture of a living serow as was 
ever taken. Red markings are peculiar to the Chinese 


One of the finest trophies I ever took 
around Foochow was killed in May, 
1910. This beast had but a few hours 
before killed and eaten a 16-year-old boy. I happened 
to be passing thru the country, and decided to attempt to 
dispose of the 
troublesome __crea- 





man. All of which went to show how 
daring the animal may sometimes be 
when it can strike from behind. 


N several occasions I have known 

a tiger to attack a goat or cow being 
led by a tether-rope, killing it instantly, 
while the man leading the animal was 
frantically tugging at the other end of 
the rope. Both tiger and leopard fre- 
quently rush a dog or pig standing inside 
the open door of a house amid all the 
confusion common to a Chinese home. 








ture. Securing a 
goat with two small 
kids I worked my 
way well into the 
lair to a point near 
where the boy had 
been eaten. The 
goat was tied in the 
open at a safe dis- 
tance from any path, 
while the kids were 
put in a large 
basket and buried in 








In practically every instance of this kind 
which has come under my observation, the 
animal has been killed, tho the tiger has 
not always succeeded in carrying it away. 

Daring strategy and slinking cowardice characterize the 
tiger as perhaps no other animal of the wilds. Often after 
securing his victim, courage seems to fail and he abandons 
the kill, bounding off into the nearest bush. 

Two men hunting deer not far from my home disturbed 
a large tiger from its bed. The animal made a dash at the 
man standing nearest in line with its path of retreat, seized 
him by the lower leg, and dragged him into the ravine be- 
low. Luckily, the man succeeded in grasping a small tree, 
whereupon the tiger released his hold, leaving the man al- 
most paralyzed with pain and fear. 

At a point near Futsing city a group of men gathering 
fuel on the hills routed out a tiger on a grass-covered terrace. 
The enraged animal turned upon the group, crushing the 
skull and neck of two and striking the third a blow which 
landed him lifeless on the terrace below. The animal did not 
attempt to drag any of the dead men into the cover. 

Near Yenping City a father and his small son were walk- 
ing along a trail in 1920 when a notoriously fierce man- 
eater attacked the lad, fixing his strong fangs in the skull, 


the grass well up 


A 300-pound takin shot near Yenping, Fukien, in 1921. in the lair near 
There is no animal of China more difficult to shoot ” 


where the two trails 
crossed. 

The very fact that when hunting tigers in this way one 
at all times feels he perhaps is himself being stalked adds a 

















The author’s young Mongolian guide, who was exultant 
over this sheep, shouting ‘‘They do not grow bigger.’’ 
He was overjoyed at having his picture taken with it 
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great deal to the hunt and keeps one upon his mettle. To 
relax even a little in one’s ‘vigil might prove disastrous. I 
was very much upon my guard during this particular hunt, 
taking every precaution to forestall any surprise attack. Be- 
ing well acquainted with the paths and trails of the lair, I 
was comparatively safe unless I made some foolish blunder. 
My thought was that the tiger would approach stealthily 
along some one of the trails so long as he could not see his 
prey, and it was for this reason I buritd the basket contain- 
ing the kids in the grass, for it would be necessary for me to 
shoot the tiger at very close range, and it was to my advan- 
tage to have his attention riveted in the direction of the bleat- 
ing kids. It was upon these calculations alone that I could 
hope for a successful shot. 


APPROACH as he might, the animal would have to be 
within 20 yards of me before I could see him. For 
more than two hours I sat perfectly still, waiting, alert to 
every movement or sound, and concealed only by a frail blind 
of grass and ferns. There was nothing to break the awful 
silence other than the incessant bleating of the goats supple- 
mented by the unpleasant rasping call of the bamboo par- 
tridge from the bush. The tension was so great at times 
that the crawling of black ants in the dry leaves sounded 
like the moving of some large animal in the brush. 

Hope had about given away to despair when suddenly 
there emerged from the overhanging grass the huge head of 
the man-eater exactly where I had figured he would appear, 
and not to exced 15 yards from me. Within 15 feet of the 
kids he was stealthily moving forward, with head, neck and 
back in about the same plane. I had seen a number of 
tigers in the wild, but never an animal approaching this big 
cat, just a few yards away, intent, alert, but 
heedless to all else save the locating of the 
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ing, the beast attacked a cow feeding in the open. Two little 
shepherd boys who were sitting upon the top of a big rock 
playing “Jack-stones” raised a murderous yell which aroused 
a cur asleep at the base of the rock. The dog rushed off in 
the direction of the cow, which was down and struggling 
with a broken neck, and, before realizing what the real 
trouble was, came fairly upon the tiger, which had retreated 
a few yards and was standing under a little cover. Upon 
seeing the tiger, the dog turned to run, bounding wildly part 
way across an open space to fall prostrate from fright, dying 
where it fell. 


HINESE hunters have been much interested in what I 

have told them about the proposed expedition after the 
so-called “Blue Tiger” with a pack of American bear hounds, 
declaring that the tiger would only revel in slaughter if sur- 
rounded by attacking dogs. It must be remembered that the 
favorite food of tiger is dog flesh, and it would first become 
necessary to educate the animal a little concerning both the 
vicious attack and method of defense of the trained Amer- 
ican hunting dog. My opinion is that any pack of dogs 
would suffer terribly while this schooling was going on. If 
I had a pack of ever-so-well trained dogs I would much pre- 
fer letting them give vent to their pent-up energies by chas- 
ing mountain lions than by loosing the leash after a tiger 
amid such surroundings as the tangled and grass-covered 
terraces of Fukien Mountains. 

That Chinese dogs are cowed at the very scent of a tiger 
is evident. When taking a fine tiger specimen to Foochow 
on a steam launch I saw a well-dressed literati come forward 
and sop up the blood oozing oyt upon the deck with a silk 

(Continued on page 85) 





bleating kids. I have often wondered what 
would have happened if this animal had 
suddenly spied me crouching in the grass 
so near him. 

I would have given a great deal to have 
been in a position to permit this study to 
go on a little further, but it seemed im- 
portant that I kill the animal before he 
killed me. Though I had implicit confi- 
dence in the gun I was using, I realized 
how dangerous a position it is to come to 
quarters in such a tangle with such an ani- 
mal as was before me. 

Raising my rifle I took hurried aim and 
fired. The sportsman can find no other oc- 
casion to pull the trigger where there is 
such an attending thrill as when tiger 
hunting under such conditions. At the 
crack of the gun the huge beast settled for- 
ward with hardly a struggle, within a few 
feet of the kids he had located and upon 
which he was about to spring. The animal 
proved to be a handsome male weighing a 
little more than 400 pounds. 

Upon hearing the shot and being assured 
that the tiger was dead the villagers 
swarmed into the ravine, each eager not 
only to see their tormentor dead, but to 
gather up the blood. In fact, but little at- 
tention was paid to the tiger until every 
available drop of blood had been sopped up 
with rags torn from the clothing, while 
men and children almost fought for the 
blood-stained grass. The blood of a tiger 
is very highly prized for two purposes. A 
bit of blood-stained rag is worn about the 
neck of a child as prevention against attack 
by measles or smallpox devils. And, too, 
it is claimed that a blood-stained handker- 
chief or rag waved in front of an attack- 
ing dog will flag the animal, causing it to 
turn tail and retreat. 

I recall what happened only a short dis- 














tance from where I was behind a blind 
waiting for a tiger. Instead of attacking 
the goat, which had doubtless attracted the 
tiger to the spot by its incessant bleat- 





Doubtless the camera man caught this happy and contented looking tiger—a 
young one—when a square meal had put him at peace with the world. Except 
when gorged the tiger is a restless animal 


In zoos all cats are kept hungry 


to induce the restlessness that gives them the exercise necessary to good 
health. Photo by F. Armstrong Roberts 

















The novel lure, Pelo del Gallo. 
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SISHERMEN are conservative. The delightful 
moments one spends in or on or beside the water 
angling for game fish are too precious for experi- 
menting. 

New lures with which to entice the shy ones have little 
show in competition with baits that have proven effective. 
It is this factor. that makes the evolution of fishing lures a 
slow process. 

The more one fishes in circumscribed areas, the more one 
becomes convinced that the only worth-while method of 
fishing is the way that has heretofore been successful. One 
becomes intolerant of innovations, no matter how well rec- 
ommended, and lapses into a state of mind akin to creedal 
religious beliefs. 

That was my state of mind when I started out for an 
afternoon’s sport at a place many thousands of miles west 
of our Pacific Coast. I had caught practically every kind 
of fish that swims in the salt and saltish tide-waters of our 
southern states that border the Gulf of Mexico. One of my 
obsessions was that a lure made of feathers was of no use 
for catching fish in those waters. 
Nor had I ever heard or read 





(Pronounced pAlo del gal-le-o) 


A NOVEL FisH LURE AND WHAT 
It Dip in VARIOUS WATERS 


By (0l.W. P. Coleman 


and our little banca was gliding and leaping under the com- 
bined effects of a stiff breeze and a choppy sea. “It was 
a great sight, Commandante,” continued Jim; “we knew 
the Spanish fleet was at Cavite and a battle would be 
fought.” 

Jim has spent most of his life in the vicinity of Corregidor 
Island, altho he was a native of the Visayan group. He 
was a middle-aged man when I met him and one of the 
head men of the village on Corregidor Island. He made a 
precarious living by fishing and possibly bootlegging, al- 
tho he never would admit the latter. 

We continued to criss-cross the half-mile channel between 
the two islands while the eddy, swirl and current of a rising 
tide fought its way against the southwest wind, that gained 
in strength as the sun came close to the horizon. It was 
then just an hour before sunset, the time when Jim had 
promised the best sport. Back and forth we sailed, every- 
one soaking wet with spray. 

I was fishing with a small metal spoon. Jim had offered 
me a wisp of white feathers bound to an inch of quill, but I 

declined in favor of a lure with 
which I had caught many fish. 





where any salt water game fish, 
except the salmon, would strike a 
feather lure. But away off in an 
obscure corner of the world I was 
to learn something about fishing, 
and from a primitive people. 

I was seated amidships in a 
small Filipino banca, one of those 
deep and narrow native boats 
with bamboo outriggers. We had 
a strip of matting for a sail and 
under the force of a 12-mile 
breeze, our little craft was 
skimming along. A native, Pastor 
Sumacatone, or “Jim,” as we 
called him, was at the tiller. He 
addressed me in quiet, sibilant 
Spanish: 

“IT was there, Senor Com- 
mandante, when the great Amer- 
ican fleet sailed into this Bay in 
1898.” He pointed to the light- 
house on Caballo Island at the 
entrance to Manila Bay. “My 


mative value. 


Amateur.” 


early issue by 


uncle kept the lighthouse and I 
was one of his helpers.” We were 
then crossing the tide rip between 
Corregidor and Caballo Islands 





The Editors Announce for the 
next issue 


Technique of the Outboard 
Motor Explained for the 
Amateur 
By RICHARD P. COLE 


There is much of a general nature 
written these days about the outboard 
motor. Not all of it is of practical infor- 
Ourtpoor Lire believes 
that the sportsmen who use or contem- 
plate the use of this important contribu- 
tion to the enjoyment of the out-of-doors 
want useful facts regarding the motor’s 
operation under various conditions. 

One of the most important articles of 
this nature yet preparedis “Technique 
of the Outboard Motor Explained for the 
In simple language it makes 
clear the mechanics of the two-cycle 
motor as applied to outboard motor use. 
It contains seventeen minute diagrams. 

This feature will be followed in an 


“Practical Pointers on the 
Outboard Motoring” 


Jim did not insist; he assured me 
he was well supplied with feather 
lures and would give me one 
whenever I wished to make the 
change. He used a handline and 
remarked he had no faith in rod 
and reel, glancing at my equip- 
ment. 


HE sun went down that eve- 

ning without anyone getting a 
strike. Jim was profuse in his 
apologies; said it was the first 
time in two weeks he had failed 
to catch fish and insisted that he 
be permitted to take me out again. 
He did not realize I had had a 
most exhilarating outing. There 
was a zest about sailing in the 
little banca that carried a thrill 
even in the jaded tropics. I 
promised I would be back some 
afternoon in the near future and. 
as I stepped from the boat to the 
sandy beach, Jim gave me one of 
feather lures. “Pelo del 
Gallo” (hair of the cock), he 
called it. 
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The lure consisted of three parts. 
Eight small, white spine feathers, a 
piece of ordinary quill about an inch 
long, and a yard of fine hemp thread 
was all there was to it, except, of course, 
the hook and leader. The small feathers, 
four on each end, were wound to the 
body of the quill with the hemp thread, 
so that the feathered ends extended 
well beyond the ends of the quill. The 
leader was passed thru the quill so 
that the eye of the hook, which was 
larger in diameter than quill, held it so 
that the hook swung free among the 
lower feathers. This is the pelo del 
gallo. 


A FEW days later I found time for 
another fishing trip, so with rod, 
reel and an assortment of lures walked 








board tack. The main sheet was held 
by a loop around his great toe, with the 
other foot clamping the free end of the 
rope to the bottom of the boat. Each 
fishing line was held over the side by 
right and left hands respectively, the 
reserve portions being coiled on the 
floor of the banca. The fact that these 
lines had been treated to a solution of 
carabao blood and beeswax made them 
difficult to tangle. I saw later, when a 
large fish was hooked and it was neces- 
sary to give him line, the hand is low- 
ered in the water and the friction heat 
usually caused by a running line is dis- 
sipated on account of the hand being 
submerged. Jim’s performance reminded 
me very much of a one-man band. 
We were sailing across the half-mile 
channel when, about an hour before sun- 








down to the native village. Jim met 
me with a smile and lost no time mak- 
ing the banca ready. It was up wind to the pass, but the 
banca, being narrow and deep, was able to sail close to the 
wind. We made good time. 

Again Jim offered me a feather lure, but I declined, as I 
still had confidence in my small spoon. Assuming that I 
would catch nothing, Jim said he was going to fish with two 
handlines, one on each side of the boat, This surprised me, 
for the only way I believed this to be practical was to tie 
each line to the side of the boat, and I did not think much 
of that kind of fishing. This thought must have shown in 
my expression, for he added: “I am going to hold one in 
each hand.” “And hold the tiller and main sheet, too?” I 
added. “Si, Senor Commandante,” cme the quick response, 
and he proceeded to show me the Filipino method of sailing 
a banca at the same time. 

He was seated in the stern in a squatting position. The 
tiller was held between his side and the inside of his right 
or left elbow according as we were on the port or star- 


‘* Jim’’—Pastor Sumacatone— 
our guide 


set, Jim called: “There they are,” 
pointing to a swirl where the tide rip 
boiled, but I could see nothing that looked like fish. 
As our lines passed thru the spot, however, Jim began 
to haul in his first fish—a type of mackerel, weighing 
between 2 and 3 pounds. Jim said they were “aureles.” 
We came about and passed the same spot and Jim caught 
his second fish—in fact, he caught four in quick succession, 
but I never got a touch. I thought it then time to try 
the feather lure and, sure enough, I began to catch them 
with regularity as soon as I made the change. We caught 
many of these fish before the sun set, and never did I go 
out with him afterwards when we came back empty- 
handed. The pelo del gallo proved the most effective lure 
I ever used. 

I secured a number of these lures and distributed them 
among my friends on Corregidor Island. The military post 
there is one of the largest in the Philippine Islands and at 
that time numbered 4,000. Corregidor Island with Caballo 


(Continued on page 8&6) 









































At left—Fishermen at FortuneTlsland. At right—A display of ‘‘tanguinge,’’ 
Island. Note the head of a fish the body of which had been bitten off by a shark 


the giant mackerel of the Pacific, caught at Fortune 








I’m not partial to a bow and arrow for the larger insectivora 


aS ’'M NO Nimrod. 

pies Neither am I a Davy Crockett. 

aa Nor yet a Daniel Boone, or a Buffalo Bill. The 
; only big game I ever bagged was in the big cities 
Ue politicians and big business men—and the only weapon 
a cartoonist’s pencil. But when it comes to shooting a hippo 
in the hip, a rhino in the rind, a spring-bok in the spring, 
or a falcon in the fall I’m not so good! 

Nor was I designed by nature to be a Diana. Besides, 
I’m not partial to the bow and arrow, especially for the 
larger insectivora such as mastodon, mammoth, dinosaur, 
ichthyosaurus or dinotherium. Neither am I crazy about 
hunting in the altogether. 

Yet I have performed a feat none of these mighty hunters 
could boast—I shot the forward knuckles off a buck with 
my eyes shut, my heart in my mouth, my hair perpendicu- 
lar, my teeth chattering and my knees beating a Charleston 
tattoo ! 

Want to hear the story? No? Well here goes anyway! 

Twenty miles back in the flat woods from the mouth of the 
St. Lucie river in Florida stands a discouraged-looking shack. 
We now know that it stands there, but it took three men, 
one guide, three dogs, one compass and a pair of field glasses 
to locate the elusive place after several hours of searching. 

Ever slosh thru the flat woods in the early spring before 
they were discovered by the real estate ballyhooers? Boy, 
there’s a place to lose yourself without a trace! It is the 
ideal place for the study of monotony in all its branches. 
Level? Make a ballroom floor look like a bump-the-bumps ! 
The map makers chart a certain section as water. When 
they return they find it dry land. By the time they correct 
their error the place is flooded again. An inch of rain 
will convert a plain into an endless lake and the broiling 
sun will sop it up next day. 

How our little dried-up Florida Cracker could find his 
way about this boundless prairie—I dunno! I dunno! Once 
the shack was out of sight not another one of us could 
find it again on a bet! 

There were no trails except those made by wild hogs and 
deer; no landmarks not duplicated a thousand times. Not an 
information bureau in sight—no, not even a postcard shop! 

We were out for any kind of game—quail, jack-snipe, 
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wood ducks, turkey or wild hogs, but our greatest hopes 
were set on a good crack at a deer. They were plentiful 
farther back toward Lake Okeechobee, but where we were 
Lady Luck would have to shower down if we jumped one 
in a week. 

As we moved along, riding in the buckboard or squish- 
ing thru the sloughs in sneaker shoes, the setters Noble and 
Nick ranged thru the grass and clumps of saw-palmetto 
acting as our smelling commission. Nick was young and 
did most of the advance agent work, and when he showed 
special signs of interest Noble would amble up and deter- 
mine in one whiff if we were to unlimber the artillery. 

Like most young dogs Nick made the social error of 
thinking scent was a matter of quantity instead of quality. 
Hence he met up with a trail that for quantity put it over 
anything he had imagined in his wildest dreams. He fol- 
lowed it to its odoriferous source and shook the eternal 
daylights out of Mr. Skunk. BUT 

In bad odor for the rest of the day, he was tied to the 
rear of the buckboard. Up to that time we all wanted to 
ride. Now no one would ride and we drew lots to see who 
would lead the horse. 





FTER this incident was more or less closed we missed 
Noble. A quarter mile astern we found him frozen 

into a bronze statue. We spread out and by the time we 
were cleared for action the covey was well scattered. There 
was a sudden whizz and whir-r-r right under my feet. I 
let out a Comanche war whoop and yelled “There they go! 
There they go!’ 

Blam! Blam! went the shooting irons and I saw two 
birds crumple. 

“Get any?” Cap called to me. 

“Sure! Two, over in that clump of saw grass!” 

“Why you sad sucker! I dropped those two!” 
Then he looked at my gun. It was cold! In the excite- 


ment I had forgotten the gun entirely. 

But I improved rapidly after that first foozle. Next 
covey, I shut my eyes and pulled both triggers at once at 
the first whizz. I landed on my stern and there were feathers 
and small sections of quail anatomy spattered all over the 
shop. The biggest piece we could find was a left hind foot. 
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Within three days I found no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing with the naked eye the quail from the dog in time to 
shoot with more or less safety to both. Once I mistook 
the guide’s brown cap for a bird, slammed the gun to 
my shoulder and pulled the trigger. The safety catch 
was down or I might have added the cracker to my day’s 
bag. It’s a good thing that was the fool killer’s day off! 






F Ok eight days we lived on quail, feasted on quail, 
gorged on ditto. We ate quail toasted and roasted, 
fricasseed, fried and frizzled, poached, panned, braised, 
baked, boiled and barbecued, quail en casserole, a la king, 
a la Creole, a la Dutch oven, spitted, quail hash, cro- 
quettes, fritters, soup, giblets on toast, until we fairly 
quailed at the sight of ’em!* 

The sun was hot and the birds ripened rapidly, so we 
sent the guide out to our families with all he could tote. 
They were hung on strings all over him until he resembled 
the guest of dishonor at a tar-and-feather soiree. We 
took a vacation and gave the arsenal a rest. 

To date our bag besides quail consisted of a dozen 
jacksnipe and one wild pig. Right here I want to rise 
up and make a few remarks about these critters. At 
one time they may have been the common or garden 
domestic hog, but that was many generations ago. To- 
day they are the wildest varmints that roam the flat 
woods. During the day they hide away in the most im- 
penetrable jungle “islands,” and feed at night. Not a 
pig did we see the first week, altho the soft ground every- 
where was dotted with their tracks. 

The guide’s hound was a rangy, discouraged looking 
animile, but what he lacked in beauty he made up in 
versatility. He was the only dog I’ve met up with that 
could follow the trail of turkey, quail, hog and deer. Of 
course he would not point quail, but would flush them. 

Snooping into a thick jungle island, he broke in on the si- 
esta of a whole mess of porkers and grabbed a big boar by 
the ear. This is dangerous business for one dog. The pig hunt- 
ers take two. Then each can grab an ear and hold the beastie. 

When the guide realized his dog was in for it he made 


*Pun license No. 58459. 
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‘There they go! There they go!’’ 
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Nick followed the scent to its source 


his way into the tangled maze and inserted a bullet in the 
boar. Then Hell broke loose and he yelled for us all to 
climb a tree. Fortunately the boar broke cover on the 


opposite side and ran like a deer with the hound at his 
heels, 


Y THE time we caught up, the dog again had a grip on 
the pig’s ear and they were threshing about like mad. 
The dog had been ripped up one leg by the ugly tusks and 
would have been killed if the guide hadn’t turned the tide 
of battle with another rifle ball. 

When the guide returned from civilization he brought 
the glad tidings that he had seen turkey out by the St 
Lucie. We broke camp so suddenly you could hear the 
crash a mile away! By nightfall we reached the guide’s 
home on the river so weary we rolled on the floor in blan- 
kets and spent the night. Never before have I slept on a 
wooden floor with only a thin blanket between and never 
before did I sleep so soundly. 

Sun-up and we were up. A sketchy breakfast and we 
were off after the turkeys. In less than an hour we were 
back at the cabin with a young buck! Things happened 
thick and fast. The turkeys must have roosted near where 
the guide had seen them, for his hound picked up a warm 
trail on the spot, and we could see tracks in the soft spots. 
We had followed this but a few minutes when it was 
crossed by fresh pig spoor. We kept the dog on the turkey 
tracks, but a short distance beyond we came to a high 
bluff on the river bank where the birds must have flown 
across the wide river but a few minutes before. 

Back we hustled after the pig. Almost immediately we 
ran upon the tracks of deer so fresh that the hound was 
off before we could hold him. Away we went scrambling 
through the high saw palmetto, every man for himself. 

Swish-sh! Two bucks sailed over the tops of the high 
scrub like brown birds, whiteflags bobbing a farewell. 
They must have been 150 yards away when we jumped 
them. The guide took a chance shot and missed, of course. 

It proved to be a lucky shot just the same, for the con- 
fusion seemed to bewilder the younger buck. He turned at 
right angles and swung directly toward Ralph. With the ex- 
cited critter leaping right for the spot where he was hiding 
Ralph fired his little bird gun. He had had no time to get 
his rifle from the buckboard. 

Meanwhile I was loping along behind a row of bushes. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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ONE MAKEs A BEAUTIFUL ARROW 


BUT THE OTHER PRODUCES THE 
ONE FOR HUNTING 


By -Albert €. -Andrews 


In my own experience two or three ideas can be applied 
to improve the shaft that Dr. Pope recommended. To bring 
out the points, let us assume that we have three 28-inch 
dowels ready to be made into arrows and we will follow 
the simple process from beginning to end. I make three 
arrows at a time. 

The dowels may be of one of three materials—Sitka 
spruce, birch or cane. Dr. Pope said 
birch is best, but he could find many to 











A 48-pound yew bow and birch arrow— 
typical Hoosier rabbit cover 


<a] NE glance at the tackle of an 
American archer in the hunt- 
ing field is enough to inform 
the observer whether the 
sportsman first read “Archery” by Dr. 
Robert P. Elmer or “Hunting with the 
Bow and Arrow” by, Dr. Saxton T. 
Pope. The Elmerite has a_ beautiful 
arrow and it usually flies true; the fol- 
lower of Pope’s instructions has an 
arrow that, tho beautiful when seen 
alone, is by no means so finished and 
beautiful as the other, but flies true and 
hits a killing blow. Dr. Elmer wrote 
of target archery; Dr. Pope of hunting. 












disagree with him. Sitka spruce may be 
bought from bowyers and fletchers in 
the West; birch may be obtained east or 
west from archery tackle manufacturers, 
and cane may be had from one or more. 
I like cane very much. As it comes to 
you, it looks like the small end of a fish- 
ing pole—a pole, not a rod; and there is 
a vast difference. Before you start to 
make your arrow, you file off the rough 
places at the joints and then proceed 
with much patience and the application 
of heat to get the thing straight. This 
is a tc..ous task often requiring as 
much time as the rest of the arrow- 
making; so we will start with a dowel 
of birch or Sitka spruce. Birch wraps; 
Sitka spruce is straight and light; both 
are good. I believe birch hits harder. 


E TAKE three dowels. If birch, 

they are five-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter; if Sitka spruce, eleven- 
thirty-seconds. We place each dowel 
in a vise and with a hack saw cut a 
nock a quarter of an inch deep. This 
may be smoothed with a nail file or with 
doubled sandpaper. Now, for a distance 
of 8 inches we reduce the diameter of 








The hunter, if he goes into the sub- 
ject, should read Dr. Pope first; Elmer 
afterward. 

As far as I can observe, there is no 
need of all the delicacy that the fol- 


hunting shaft. Indeed, this very nice- 


tion may prove a disadvantage to the 
hunter. It may discourage him with 
many minute details; it may result in many broken shafts 
and certainly will cause a greater loss. : 

The target arrow usually is footed—that is, it is pro- 
duced from two kinds of wood fitted together like the handle 
of a billiard cue. This is unnecessary for a hunting shaft. 
The target arrow has fiber, aluminum or horn at the hock 
to prevent splitting from the many pounds of weight applied 
by the bow string; and that, also, in a hunting arrow, is 
unnecessary. The target arrow has split feathers, but 
stripped feathering is good enough for any hunter. Many 
hours of work will go into a target arrow, but Dr. Pope 
said an hour is required to make a hunting shaft and I can 
testify to between two and three hours for each. 


Four arrows. The one at the left 
has gone thru two rabbits and 
feathers are restored by washing 
it has a small 
broadhead point. Next is a roving 
, : : arrow with point of .38 caliber 
lowers of Dr. Elmer will put into a shell. Next is larger broadhead 

arrow. At right is unfinished boy’s 
arrow without painting or hair- 


ness of construction, finish and decora- cut. Materials, 
birch, Sitkaspruce, caneand birch 


and steaming; 


the shaft with a file and sandpaper. 
This reduced diameter extends to the 
nock which is at the small end of the 
arrow. 

Turn the arrow the other end up and 
place on the end a .38 caliber revolver 
shell, if we have spruce, or a .32-20 if 
we have birch. The primer has been 
drilled out of the shell and the flange 
has been cut off. Pope did not cut off the flange and some 
of my friends do not, but to do so makes a better job. With 
the shell on the end of the arrow, drill into the shaft a 
short distance, inserting the drill thru the primer hole. Now 
take a round-headed screw about an inch Jong and insert 
in the primer hole, screwing down tight. This makes a 
roving head and also a blunt hunting head for shooting 
at squirrels and birds. Some archers use it also for rab- 
bits, but I prefer the broadhead for game on the ground. 

If you use broadhead points, reduce the end of the arrow 
to fit the socket of the head, if this is necessary, and then 
fasten the point on with ferrule cement. To do this, heat 
the head with a match after crumbling some of the cement 


left to right— 










































into the socket. Slightly heat the end of the cement and the 
end of the arrow and smear some of the cement on the shaft. 
With the wood warm and the head heated with a match, 
insert the shaft into the head so that the blade of the head 
is parallel with the nock for the bow string. Nock, bow 
string and blade of the head should be in the same plane, 
to put it more exactly. 

You will start with tiny oroadheads if like most archers, 
and this is proper, of course; but after shooting a year or 
two, you may turn to a larger point. I prefer a head more 
than an inch across. 

With the head attached, take a final look to be sure the 
shaft is straight. Then take three turkey wing feathers, 
which you can buy from any archery tackle maker. Hold 
one of them with the quill end down, the narrow side to the 
left. With the right thumb and index finger, strip off the 
feather. It is important that you keep the pulling hand be- 
low the place where the film is parting from the quill of the 
feather. Strip the other two feathers. Cut the stripped-off 
pieces in two, about 5 inches from the top of each. Keep 
the top pieces all together. Keep the bottom pieces together. 
Use bottom pieces together and top pieces together. 

Take three top pieces. With a pair of scissors, cut the 
feathering off the film of the quill. Trim so that you have 
} inches of feather left with a projection of quill film at 
each end. Get three of the’ kind, exactly the same length. 

Previously you have mixed airplane glue, a small amount. 
This glue looks like coarse flour and is mixed with cold 
water. After it stands a half hour, the mixture is ready to 
use. I like the mixture fairly thick, be- . 
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cause it dries quicker. 

With a pencil mark a ring around 
the shaft an inch from the bottom 
of the nock. Four inches ahead of that 
ring mark another. Draw three lines 
joining the two rings. One of these 
is on the left-hand side of the ar- 
when it is in position to shoot. 
\nother will be to the right and above 
and the third to the right and below 
when the shaft is in shooting position. 
These lines mark the places for the 
feathers and when stuck on, one will be 
opposite the bow on the left and the 
other two will be above and below the 
bow ig passing over it. None of the 
feathers will drag directly on the bow 
when shooting. 


ine 


TOW 


\ ITH a toothpick or sliver, rub glue 
up each of the lines. Put a little 
glue on the film of the feathers. Stick the 
feathers on the shaft by hand, working 
all three at once. They will try to come 
off at the upper ends, but persistently 
hold them in place and they will stick 
in a short time, all curving slightly. 
Some fletchers moisten their feathers 
and find they work better. They do 


















Taking a shot at a buzzard, always an 

inviting mark but seldom hit. Such 

shooting sends an arrow great distances 

and the bright colors on the Sitka 

spruce shaft help the archer to find it 

The arrow always stands upright, how- 
ever assisting the searcher 


ing the bow and deflecting the shot. In 
the first place you have reduced the 
diameter of the arrow more than two 
thicknesses of ribbon. Secondly, it is a 
scientific fact that the arrow bends 
around the bow slightly in making the 
shot and that the bow is actually thrown 
to one side by the weight of the arrow. 


“TAKE a glass bead—a very small 
one. Dr. Pope recommended that a 


hole be made in the arrow and that the 








this by folding them in a cloth that is 
dampened with hot water. Some arrow- 
makers use big pins to hold their 
ieathers in place until the glue dries. | 
have tried Dr. Pope’s suggestion of winding them on with 
thread put on spirally so that it holds the feather in place 
until the glue sets, when the thread is removed. Whatever 
the method, putting the feathers on is a very difficult task 
and requires great patience and perseverance. Anyone 
however, can fletch a hunting shaft; because I can do it and 
| lack much of being an expert with tools. 

You now take a piece of ribbon, white preferred. It is 
the narrow silk ribbon that is bought at 5 and 10-cent 
stores, 2 yards for 5 cents. A 10-cent investment prob- 
ably will supply the amateur fletcher for a year. With a 
sharp pair of scissors, cut off a piece diagonally across the 
width of the ribbon. Make a sharp cut so it does not ravel. 


Put some airplane glue on this ribbon and wind the ribbon 
around the film of the feather where it has been clipped. 
Phis fastens the forward end of the feathers. Cut another 
strip and glue it around the other end of the clipped film of 
the teather. 


You need not worry about these ribbons strik- 


A boy hunter with bow he made 
of cedar and hickory and arrow 
he made of birch 


bead be glued into this hole. The bead 
is to be where the right thumb will feel 
it while the arrow is being nocked. Dr. 
Pope’s idea is excellent and if you do 
not put on a feeler for the thumb at first, you eventually will 
come to it in some form or another. Personally, I never 
can make the bead stay in place. The jar of an arrow strik- 
ing a tree will fling it to oblivion. A better way is to place 
the bead as Dr. Pope suggests and then cut another piece ot 
ribbon, gluing it over the bead just below the nock. This 
last piece of ribbon, which goes entirely around the arrow 
and laps, prevents the shaft from splitting. With this bead 
glued in place on your shaft, you need not look at your 
hands in nocking an arrow, but can place the shaft correctly 
on the string while looking at the game. In fact, I have 
come to depend on it for all kinds of shooting excepting at 
the target and then I instinctively feel for it. Some fletchers 
cut off a quarter-inch of a pin and sink this into the 
shaft, the head taking the place of the bead. It is a good 
idea but you will need the piece of ribbon to prevetrit 
the arrow from splitting at the nock. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Our cAdvisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowi on Pacific Coast. 


J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘‘ Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow] areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








RESULTS OF PENNSYLVANIA DOE-KILLING SEASON 


Dr. Donaldson, Member of the Game Commission, 


HILE not intending to enter into 

the Pennsylvania’s deer controversy 

or the merits of the same, there 
are a few fundamental principles which I 
shall set down for the benefit of those 
most interested. 

After the passage of the Hunter’s Li- 
cense Law of 1913 there came into exist- 
ence a corporation, the stockholders of 
which were the sportsmen; and the di- 
rectors, the Game Commission. 

From the income of the hunters’ licenses 
sold, $300,000 in 1913 has grown to 
$1,250,000 in 1928. During these years this 
money has been used to propagate and pro- 


Asks, ‘‘Was It Worth While?’’ 


mission together with the adequate funds 
provided by the sportsmen made Penn- 
sylvania’s game program possible. 

During my twelve years upon the com- 
mission I constantly sought the cooperation 
of the sportsmen and urged the formation 
of sportsmen’s associations and received 
from the leaders of these associations 
much valuable support and aid to the for- 
mation of the commission’s program. In 
fact, we were able to pass a Forestry Bond 
Issue thru the legislature only by this co- 
operation. 

The unfortunate deer situation has caused 
a breach of faith between the sportsmen 


and the Game Commission. The stock- 
holders objected to the methods of their 
directors and in my judgment both sides 
have lost. 

The commission should represent the 
sportsmen and their rulings and _legisla- 
tion should be a matter of compromise and 
if the Pennsylvania commission is to be 
kept out of politics nothing should be per- 
mitted to interfere with that splendid re- 
lationship which so long has existed be- 
tween the sportsmen and the Commission. 

If we have killed too many deer, we 
can easily restock our covert. If we have 
lost the confidence of the sportsmen then 


tect wild life, to 
buy sanctuaries 
and stock them, 
to kill and re- 
move vermin and 
to issue circulars, 
moving pictures 
and lectures to 
the sportsmen’s 
associations. 

This method of 
procedure caused 
the great increase 
in wild life and 
kept the sports- 
men constantly in- 
formed of the ac- 
tivities of the di- 
rectors of their 
associations. 

The commis- 
sion and the 
sportsmen coop- 
erating prevented 
the passage of 
much vicious leg- 
islation and in 
the same manner 
caused to be 
passed legislation 
beneficial to wild 
life. 

This close co- 
operation between 
the sportsmen and 
the Game Com- 








Editorial Note:—OUTDOOR LIFE herewith presents a compre- 
hensive survey of the vast problems recently raised by the Pennsyl- 
vania doe-hunting season. One of the bitterest but most interesting 
controversies in the history of game conservation resulted from the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission’s endeavor to lower the proportion 
of does to bucks by opening a fifteen-day season in 1928 on ‘“‘antler- 
less’’ deer of over 50 pounds, at the same time closing the season on 
bucks. 

OUTDOOR LIFE devoted the leading article in the Conservation 
Department for November, 1928, to the Game Commission’s reasons 
for the regulation, prepared by Geo. Miksch Sutton, head of Research 
and Information for the Commission. In the January, 1929, issue we 
printed the ‘‘Pro and Con of the Pennsylvania Doe- Killing Law,’’ by 
leading conservation authorities. 

All this was before the season had opened. Now that it is over we 
have been literally besieged with hundreds upon hundreds of letters 
and articles presenting all sides of the case. We have had to enlarge 
the Conservation Department for this month to print even a repre- 
sentative number. We regret our inability to print the other hun- 
dreds of letters; but we have chosen for publication those which 
seem most authoritative as well as those which seem most adequate- 
ly to mirror public sentiment. 

No one knows what will be the outcome of the unfortunate tangle 
that the doe-killing regulation brought about. As this is written 
(January 20) efforts are being made in the Pennsylvania legislature to 
curtail the Game Commission’s powers. OUTDOOR LIFE will con- 
tinue to print outstanding developments in the case, the only nation- 
al periodical to do so. 

Under date of January 8 the Game Commission reported to Gov- 
ernor Fisher that in the season 27,097 does and 1,693 illegal deer 
had been killed. 








something is gone 
that money can- 
not replace. 

A union of 
sportsmen and the 
Game Commis- 
sion means suc- 
cessful wild life 
management, a ¢i- 
vision between the 
sportsmen and 
Game Commis- 
sion means inevi- 
tably a_ political 
commission. 

In 1930, six of 
the eight commis- 
sioners’ terms ex- 
pire. Under the 
circumstances will 
the new ap- 
pointees represent 
the politicians or 
the sportsmen ard 
what of the fu- 
ture of the com- 
mission ? 

“United we 
stand, divided we 
fall.” 

Was a. sstate- 
wide anterless 
deer season worth 
while ?—H. J. 
DonaLpson, W1L- 
LIAMSPORT, Pa. 
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What Politics Are Behind the Doe Law Dispute? 


of the more than half a million 
sportsmen who take out licenses in 
Pennsylvania and hunt would class the 
recent antlerless doe slaughter as another 
link in Dr. Hornaday’s “Breakdown of 
Eastern Conservation” for it has demor- 
alized a game system which has taken 
thirty years to build up and which cost 
millions of dollars. The drop of licenses 
issued for the past season to 203,000, the 
oficial figure, shows the opposition. 
Sportsmen naturally want to know the 
reasons for this upset in Pennsylvania wild 
life conservation, and this can be answered 
truthfully and briefly: politics, despite the 
announcement repeatedly made by the 
Game Commission the past year, and of 
the statement made by the president of 
that body at the conservation meeting held 
last summer in Seattle. We qualify this 
assertion by the statement that in the re- 
cent presidential campaign employes of the 
state were assessed 3% of their annual sal- 
aries by the Republican State Committee. 
This included the employes of the game, 
fish and forestry departments from top 
to bottom. 
County 
consulted 


Tot the is little doubt but that a poli 


Republican Chairman must be 
in matters pertaining to game 
affairs in the several counties, including 
employing and discharging employes, and 
refusal to pay that political assessment 
meant dismissal. From these brief facts 
sportsmen of the country can draw their 
conclusions, as those of Pennsylvania who 
know the truth of these statements have 
already done. 

Probably the next thing that interests 
sportsmen outside of Pennsylvania is how 
this antlerless deer idea, which has about 
scrambled the game policy of Pennsylvania 
which has often been held up as a model 
to other states, originated. 

Until Gifford Pinchot upset the notor- 
ious Republican political ring by winning 
the governorship in 1922 harmony in game 
and all other matters prevailed in the state 
for there was but one side to public ad- 
ministration. Pinchot was for prohibi- 
tion and insisted that his appointees sub- 
scribe to enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the right or wrong of which 
addition to the regular oath of office we 
do not pretend to approve or dispute. Some 
officials and employes who were offered re- 
appointment by Governor Pinchot on the 
above tesms refused, among them John M. 
Phillips, President of the Game Commis- 
sion, 

Dr. Harry J. Donaldson became Presi- 
dent of the Game Commission, and from 
the beginning of the four year Pinchot 
administration there was criticism of about 
every move made by the Commission, in 
fact this extended to all official depart- 
ments of the administration which had 
upset Pennsylvania politics, just as those 
out of power always heckle the victors. 


fe GAME affairs Mr. Phillips had a long 
and quite commendable part in building 
up the state game system. One of his ideas 
was the refuge system which has proven 
the basis for wild life recuperation, and 
which has been copied by other states. Full 
credit for this idea is given Mr. Phillips 
by sportsmen generally, it was approved 
and enlarged upon by the Pinchot Game 
Commission and every member has, and 
does today, give Mr. Phillips full credit. 
In years of service Mr. Phillips and his 
successor, Dr. Donaldson, hold the record 
of those serving on the Game Commis- 

n since the reorganization. 

These two builders of the Keystone 
Game system who long worked in har- 
mony, but whose lines were crossed when 
Pinchot upset Pennsylvania politicians, are 
among the few actual sportsmen who have 





By Gilbert Irwin 


manned the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. Mr. Phillips is head of a large 
industry in Pittsburgh. Dr. Donaldson is 
chief surgeon of the Williamsport Hos- 
pital with more than 500 patients, and he 
performs many operations daily with 
eminent success. 

They have both hunted and fished in all 
parts of the continent, know about every 
angle of sports afield from actual experi- 
ence which they have injected into Penn- 
syalvania game raising. It is regrettable 
that they could not have worked in double 
harness the past five years, still more so 
that Pennsylvania sportsmen should be 
made the goats of any resentment over 
Pinchot downing the politicians and the 
ensuing personal and political quarrels. If 
both Mr. Phillips and Dr. Donaldson 





OPPONENTS OF LAW LEAD 
IN VOTE 

Editorial Note: — OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S poll to discover the opin- 
ion of Pennsylvania sportsmen 
on the doe season was an- 
nounced in our January issue 
in which the ballot was printed. 
The tabulation is now com- 
pleted, and shows 

264 votes for the doe law 

681 votes against the law 

This would indicate a senti- 
ment among Pennsylvania 
sportsmen of about 214 to 1 
against the wisdom of the regu- 
lation. Only votes of residents 
of Pennsylvania were counted. 











would tell the whole story, omitting no 
details, have their versions qualified which 
is easily possible, then publish them side by 
side this would be most valuable informa- 
tion for Pennsylvania sportsmen and for 
those of the country. 

This brings the political angle of the 
Pennsylvania game squabble up to 1927 
when Governor Fisher took office. One 
of his solemn pledges prior to his nom- 
ination, which was by a scant majority, 
was absolute non-interference with the 
Game Commission as it then existed. This 
gave him the support of a very consider- 
able number of sportsmen, without whose 
votes he would certainly have lost the 
nomination. At that time the Commission 
consisted of six members, and one of Gov- 
ernor Fisher’s early acts was to increase 
it to eight members, despite his promises, 
thus bringing it into politics and adding 
new members whose experience in actual 
hunting and fishing are not comparable 
with either of the above mentioned sports- 
men. 

It has long been the custom to observe 
seniority in the election of officers by the 
Commission. For the first time this rule 
was broken when the Commission was last 
re-organized, one of the newly appointed 
members of the enlarged body becoming 
President. About the same time Seth E. 
Gordon was deposed as Secretary, the 
rights and wrongs of which move might 
make a long story and aside from that, 
and not so pertinent to continued effective- 
ness of the game administration. He was 
succeeded by John B. Truman, an ex- 
perienced sportsman quite on par with 
those previously mentioned and under his 
short tenure of office no sportsman suffered 
by any of his acts. On the eve of the 
opening antlerless deer season last Decem- 
ber the sudden announcement of his resig- 


nation was made in an official bulletin by 
the Game Commission. 


HIS was not quite the facts. His resig- 

nation was because of a decision to 
summarily dismiss him. Just what this has 
to do with the troubles, which at that 
time caused the official backdown thru 
suspending issuing antlerless deer licenses, 
might be conjected but those responsible 
for this move had nothing more than 
alleged faults in office details carried out 
in accordance with long established custom. 
And thus along with the antlerless deer 
killing may be included another bag by 
the political hunters, and the sportsmen 
have lost a friend as actual head of game 
affairs. 

With coming fights for control, and the 
political machine harassed from many 
angles, the sportsmen vote can play an 
important part. An unbiased opinion based 
upon sentiment of the sportsmen indicates 
that the attacks upon Pinchot conserva- 
tion policies are far from popular. Pinchot 
was Roosevelt’s chief forester, and the two 
always worked together in game, forests 
and conservation. Really the attack upon 
Pinchot is almost equally one upon Roose- 
velt’s ideas which are sacred to the great 
majority of sportsmen in Pennsylvania and 
the whole country. These are facts which 
are gradually coming to concern Penn- 
sylvania political bosses. 

The state wide protest against unlimited 
doe kill, as evidenced by injunctions issued 
in many counties (more of an expression 
of disapproval of the doe season than with 
hopes of averting the slaughter) ; the dis- 
approval of the idea by the state Izaak 
Walton League (which has since been dis- 
avowed by the state president despite the 
expression by the branches); protests by 
other sportsmen’s organizations; and by 
Farmer Organizations and finally, the 
sudden backdown by the Game Commission 
and suspending issuing antlerless licenses 
three days before the season opened, are 
indications that the politicians realize that 
they have over reached themselves in need- 
lessly precipitating state wide hostility 
among the sportsmen. 

Small groups of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions in the cities and out of the hunting 
sections continue their campaign of “uphold 
the Game Commission right or wrong.” 
The Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh takes this stand 
and claims to represent a large majority 
of all sportsmen. What about those 300,- 
000 who voted anti by refusing to take 
out licenses? Opposed is the United Sports- 
men of Pennsylvania with headquarters 
in the mountain game regions. Then there 
are the Ike Waltons on both sides and in 
the middle of the road, according to the 
member or club that happens to broadcast. 
So it seems that the free lance hunters who 
laid off does are in majority, are not mak- 
ing so much noise, but quietly gunning for 
the steam radiator sportsmen who are 
yelling their heads off in claims to dictate 
game policies from office chairs. 


HOLE clubs of mountain sportsmen 

are withdrawing from affiliation with 
the various city ruled leagues. Even before 
this spreading move followed the deer in- 
novation such clubs did not include one 
tenth of those who buy licenses and hunt 
and fish in the state in ordinary seasons. 
Every citizen who secures a license has as 
much right as any other to be considered a 
sportsman, and have his say, or if not he 
should be denied the license. Such are 
some of the sequences of attempts to dis- 
credit Pinchot, in a way also Roosevelt, 
conservation, either intentionally or blindly. 


While the ultimate results of this debacle 
are more important than the 
latter enable one to figure 


causes the 
it out for him- 
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self; and it may be added that the unusual 
plan was proposed at the spring meeting 
of the Game Commission in the hunting 
lodge of Commissioner H. J. Stackpole 
in Elk County last May, but was not an- 
nounced to sportsmen until the July meet- 
ing in Harrisburg, nearly three months of 
secret consideration of the new plan being 
thus afforded the Commission. 

Until the announcement of the antler- 
less season even members of the Commis- 
sion contended for a limited kill, and 
sportsmen thot that the plan would be 
adopted. This means simply following out 
the regular Pennsylvania buck law and 
applying it to does—1l deer to each indi- 
vidual hunter and 6 to a camp regardless 
of the number of hunters in the camp. 
Needless to stay when the camp limit 
was removed and the hunters limited it 
was not by the vote of the entire Com- 
mission. The some 80% of regular hunt- 
ers barred by the edict of course turned 
against the game arbiters, camps instead 
of bagging their 6 does in dozens of 
cases ran up to 20, in some instances to 
40. When all camp 
members secured 
their does day hunt- 
ers and friends were 
invited in and thus 
the slaughter was 
continued thru the 
season. Hunters, 
wolves or human, 
hunt best in packs 
and the unlimited 
camp kill, and 
limited licenses 
issued, present the 
most unusual  fea- 
tures of this strang- 
est hunting in Penn- 
sylvania mountains 
since pioneer days 
when Indians were 
in the game bag. 

Official figures of 
the Game Commis- 
sion say 25,097 legal 
and 1,593 illegal deer 
were reported to 
them during the 
fifteen day season, 
but this does not in- 
clude unknown num- 
bers left in the 
woods, hidden in 
houses and_ barns, 
trucked out by night, 
smuggled to hotels : 
and otherwise unaccounted for. Turn to 
your November copy of Outpoor Lire and 
read the opening paragraph of the editorial, 
“Buncombe for the Public” apply this to 
official and unofficial propaganda defending 
the antlerless deer massacre—mostly young 
does and fawns. Then scratch your head 
and figure it all out. 

The effect upon Pennsylvania hunting 
is a long long story, which may be sum- 
marized briefly: 

It has given the cranks bent upon out- 
lawing firearms excellent arguments. New 
gun laws, outlawing high power rifles and 
limiting the wild life armament—millions 
of dollars for new hunting guns if at all 
permitted—are among the things Keystone 
state hunters see in the offing. While the 
fur is no longer flying among the deer 
herds it will be in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature by the time this is read, for the 
Game Commission has a fat nest egg in 
shape of separate game funds which at 
each session of the law makers a fight is 
made to merge with the general state 
funds, which means that the success of 
such a law would lose this fund to game 
promotion. With a broken morale in 
game matters, opposing factions within 
sportsmen’s ranks and things badly mud- 
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dled, just now those bent upon confiscat- 
ing those game funds have an argument. 

In the meanwhile wherever sportsmen, 
farmers or mere citizens happen to meet 
the antlerless deer season is ready topic 
for gossip. Pennsylvania sportsmen’s 
stove league sessions have plenty to keep 
them busy until the trout and bass seasons 
open. It is derision to mention these 
sports in connection with doe killing, for 
they present much brighter prospects. One 
is unlikely to be mistaken for a poor fish 
and potted by a tenderfoot, and there the 
sex problem is not liable to be injected 
into aquatic sports even by Pennsylvania 
politicians. 

Statement of Chairman of State 

Legislature’s Game Committee 


N MY opinion the game commissioners 

have shown themselves incompetent to 
handle the deer situation. The game com- 
mission had more than a year to study 
the question and decide what course to 
pursue. It deliberately decided upon the 
protection of bucks and the killing of 





Illegal bucks held in storage in Carlisle, Pa., awaiting disposition by the authorities 


antlerless deer thruout the state. Then 
two days before the opening of the sea- 
son the commission stopped the issuance 
of special licenses. The situation thus 
created is worse than chaos. It means 
that hundreds of well intentioned, law- 
abiding citizens are arbitrarily denied the 
privilege of hunting for deer. The blame 
for this mess rests on the shoulders of 
the State Game Commission. The dis- 
cretionary powers heretofore vested in the 
Game Commission should be taken away 
from it."—CHarLEs F. BIDELSPACHER, 
WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. 


Member of Game Commission De- 
plores Long-Winded Letters 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Your letter of 

the 28th in answer to mine of the 18th 
has been received, and I have changed my 
mind in regard to writing an article set- 
ting forth the attitude of the Game Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania in reference to 
the late season on antlerless deer. 

I suppose you are receiving thousands 
and thousands of words from sportsmen 
who have objected to the ruling, but there 
is a lightning change in the attitude of 
the deer hunters since the opening of the 
season and I would like any one of the 





writers to advise me as to the remedy when 
we prove to them that there are more 
deer in certain sections of Pennsylvania 
than food supply and, altho we expected 
a much larger kill, when the reports are 
all in we will find that they killed less 
than 30,000 female deer, which means that 
it will not relieve the situation and we 
will again be confronted with a lot more 
deer found dead from starvation. In other 
words, the Game Commission hands out 
their rulings after thoro investigation, and 
those long-winded letters sent out by vari- 
ous sportsmen who do not take the trouble 
to investigate and who have no remedy to 
offer to correct the condition are of no 
value to the Game Commission—H. ¢. 
STACKPOLE, HARRISBURG, Pa. 


Vivid Picture of Havoc Created by 
Law 


M* POSITION of. special constable 
and my own experience as a hunter 
and a life spent in the mountains per- 
haps give me a peculiar advantage over 
some others in the analysis of the re- 
cent disastrous ex- 
periment. 

This section has 
been for many years 
the best of the deer- 
hunting country; 
large areas of unim- 
proved land lie near- 
by and state forests 
and game preserves 
and sanctuaries also 
are near. 

When the Game 
Commission proposed 
the open season {or 
female and antler- 
less deer, there was 
opened a discussion 
from a great army 
of old hunters who 
did not endorse the 
idea. Arguments 
from every angle 
were submitted. Old 
hunters understood 
very well what might 
be expected and 
nearly all of them 
opposed the plan. 

In spite of vigor- 
ous and powerful in- 
fluences, the Game 
Commission refused 
to reconsider, and 
directed the sale of 
the doe special licenses in great quantities. 
Most of the experienced hunters and the 
great numbers of regular hunting clubs 
refused to take our licenses and did not 
open their club houses. Regardless of this 
public demonstration, the commission went 
forward with the slaughter. 

In this section the deer country was in- 
vaded by hordes from the west and south- 
western counties; they came in Fords and 
in trucks and by trains, going straight for 
the forests. They seemed to avoid the ust al 
stops to visit and to procure ammunition 
and provisions. They were not proud of 
their errand, and passed thru apparently 
bent only on getting “game” while the 
getting was good. 

The first day’s slaughter was, to use tie 
common observer’s language, simply awful. 
Mostly the hunters were those who had 
never been in the big game country, and 
they shot everything that moved. If a 
buck, it was the custom to shoot thru the 
base of the skull and remove the horns 50 
as to get by. My own check-up on the hig - 
way after the sixth day, showed that fully 
40% of these cases had been tried with 
more or less success. 

After five days of this ruthless slaughter. 
local sportsmen appealed to the court and 
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The new Super &€0&0 
Lightweight, folded 


! ? 








AY a ruler on this photo... multiply 
by three ... then you really grasp 
the extraordinary compactness of 

this “little giant” of outboard motors. 


Folded, it measures just 22 inches by 11 
inches by 11 inches. There is scarcely a place 
too small to stow it in — luggage trunk or 
running board, under a seat or in a locker. 


It weighs just 38 pounds. Balances like a 
traveling bag in the hand. It develops full, 
liberal 3 horsepower. Power a-plenty for fam- 
ily boats, fishing boats, canoes and tenders. 


It is sturdy, dependable, practical in every 
part. Elto battery ignition guarantees its easy 
starting and all-weather reliability. It is sim- 
ple to operate and amazingly quiet. 


The full story should be read by every sports- 
man, fisherman, yachtsman who wants sound, 
dependable power without intrusion of 
weight, bulk or needless complications. 
Send for it, and for literature on other 
Super Elto models — the 4-cylinder 
Quads, swiftest, mightiest of out- 
boards—and two new Speedsters, 


it Folds? ‘| outstanding middleweight mo- 


tors for service and racing. 








In operation, the sturdy hinge 
locks the housing so solidly that 
no shock can wrench or strain it. 
But a few turns on a single nut 
releases the propeller housing— 
lets it snap back under the 
muffler — as quick and simple 
as shutting a pocket knife. 
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obtained an injunction which was immedi- 
ately into force. Many deputies were 
appointed by the sheriff and were dis- 
patched on horseback to serve notices on the 
hunters in the outlying sections. The radio 
was used to spread the news, and some of 
the damage was thus in a small measure 
reduced—tho too late to save the herds. 

As reports came in from the mountain 
sections, telling of the merciless kill, the 
public became more and more aroused to 
the hideousness of it all. Does were shot 
down, with nursing fawns following them 
—one incident noted where the little inno- 
cent orphan nursed at the dead body of 
its mother after being brought down by the 
heartless hunter. Another of like nature 
where the fawn lay beside the entrails of 
the dead mother after she had been dressed 
and the body taken away. Three days 
after it was found and carried in by a 
warden. It died from starvation as a 
matter of course. Another incident, where 
the hunter shot the mother, its frightened 
offspring ran into the arms of the man who 
saw the mother shot. He was so humiliated 
and shocked that he is said to have im- 
mediately left the camp and declared he 
would never hunt deer again. 

Not all of the doe-hunters were so en- 
dowed with human attributes. Undersized 
deer, bucks and fawns were shot indis- 
criminately. When they were found to be 
illegal or likely to get the killers in trou- 
ble, they left the carcasses lie. 

One party, held up on their return from 
the woods, told of having seen “a hundred 
dead deer” within the section they were 
hunting in. Some had been dressed and 
hung up—but nearly all lay just where 
they fell—all illegal kills. This same 
party, while they had taken their legal 
does, were unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of the commission’s ruling. 

An article in one of the papers related 
the seeing of a small herd of bucks, does 
and fawns at which a party of hunters 
shot more than 200 times at the herd with- 
out regard to law or any regulation. Other 
reports told of herds of mixed deer having 
been completely annihilated in a moment 
and the “legal” ones taken and the others 
left to lie where they fell. 

About 85% of the licenses issued in this 
county were to non-residents. Even those 
from a distance, who joined in the des- 
picable slaughter, after they realized the 
results, and the error of it, and when inter- 
viewed on the return trip, admitted they 
had been misled by the newspaper propa- 
ganda. They had been led to believe the 
people of the big game lands wanted the 
game killed as they understood the deer 
were ruining all the farm crops. At least 
90% of these acknowledged that they had 
been party to a gross mistake. 

It is the generally agreed opinion 
amongst the local old-time deer hunters 
and former supporters of the state game 
policies heretofore in force, that good game 
hunting has been set back a long way. 
The doe-killing orgy has set all regulations 
aside as to proper enforcement or obedi- 
ence to law; not only the old buck hunters, 
but those who are blamed with doe-killing, 
are disgusted with the whole situation. 
Usually the hunter was mentioned in the 
daily papers for bringing down his antlered 
buck. This year there were no names 
mentioned. The “kills” of local hunters 
were brought in wrapped in paper or 
gunny sacking—and if there was a con- 
venient alley to get in on, it was used. 
The sentiment against the doe-slaughter 
has grown to such magnitude, that there 
are likely to be new laws and it is freely 
commented amongst the old hunters that 
a new Game Commission is also a thing 
that would be welcome.—J. E. PErop.es, 
31¢ Horn Huntinc Crus, DuBors, Pa. 


The Test Yourself Department this Month will 
be Found on Page 58 
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Associated Press Article Reports Ac- 
tion Against Game Commission 
by Legislature 

ARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 2 (AP).— 

Shortly after President Pro Tempore 
Horace W. Schantz of the senate recom- 
mended abolition of state governmental 
boards and commissions in his inaugural 
speech delivered in the upper house of the 
legislature yesterday, it became known that 
legislation intended to “strait lace’ the 
State Game Commission is in the course of 
preparation. 

Fostered by the Izaak Walton League, 
the Conservation Council and other sports- 
men’s bodies in Pennsylvania, the bill was 
predicated chiefly on the controversy and 
litigation arising from the Game Commis- 
sion’s ruling declaring an open doe sea- 
son last fall. The bill now in the hands 
of Attorney General Baldridge for in- 
spection will go into the legislative hopper 
as an administration measure with the 
support of Governor Fisher, it was also 
said. 

It recognizes the power of the commis- 
sion to decide questions of game control 
as at present but imposes certain restric- 
tions and provides for an appeal to the 
courts from any decision. With such pro- 





Joseph Gumbetter and his son, Geo. 
J. Gumbetter, with the result of 
their doe chase 


vision it is in sharp contrast to Schantz’s 
declaration today that “I favor the repeal 
of every law empowering boards, bureaus 
or any agency whatsoever to adopt rules 
and regulations which may be enforced, 
same as penal statutes of the general 
assembly. 

“They pull foolish stunts and we get 
the blame,’ Schantz declared. “There 
should be no intermediaries between the 
people and their duly chosen representa- 
tives.” 

Chief among the changes in the powers 
of the commission provided in the new 
measure is a requirement prohibiting the 
commission from making any changes in 
the game laws after the general season 
opens in the early part of the year. 

The commission would also be com- 
pelled to give advance notification by legal 
advertisement and otherwise of any pro- 
posed changes and to grant hearings be- 
fore the alteration is made and not after- 
ward as was the case in the doe ruling. 


Field Observation Convinced Him 


Wwe I first heard that the Game 
Commission was going to close the 
state on bucks, and open it to doe shooting, 
I guess I was just as radical as some of 
these Cons, so I decided I would have to be 
shown. Accordingly I made about three 
trips up in the deer country where the 
deer were reported lying dead by the 
dozens, and spent a couple of days each 
time up there. This is what I found: 
After leaving Medix Run at 3 p. m, I 
counted from the car twenty-five does and 
one buck. The next day, Sunday, in a 
walk on a few old roads and one lane, I 
found thirty-three, all does. The next trip 
in a different direction, I saw forty-nine 


does, 1 buck, and a small spike. The next 
trip, twenty-five, all does. Also on the first 
trip I saw eight dead deer, all young in 1 
miles along a small run that enters into 
Mosquito Creek, and was told by one of 
the game refuge keepers that he could 
show me seventy-five in a half day's 
travel; and this man’s word is as good 
as gold with me, for I have known him 
for a long time. .. . Also for your infor- 
mation about the does being pregnant— 
I hunted the first day in a party of twelve. 
Eight of the party killed their does, and 
each doe was examined by one of the best 
surgeons in the state, a man who has been 
a big game hunter for years. Not cone 
of these does even showed signs of a 
service. The next camp killed four does, 
and not one pregnant. Did any of these 
Cons examine the woods to see what the 
deer are doing? If they do, they will 
find that the deer are browsing off the 
natural grouse feed and cover, and the 
grouse have left for a better place. As 
proof, we have more grouse here in Ally 
County than we have had for years. Also 
I note that some of these men blame it 
on an ignorant Game Commission. Now 
I do not know all the members of the 
commission, but I have met three or four 
of them and I find that they are far from 
being ignorant—they are simply trying 
to better a bad condition. Twenty years ago 
we had no deer. The ignorant Game 
Commission brought them back. Now let 
us let the commission handle the situa- 
tion, and let us all be true sportsmen and 
give them a fair shake and try and state 
facts... .—F. O. Huz, Tarentum, Pa. 


Says Old Does Not Killed 

HE law has been in effect now one 

week, and from what I have seen the re- 
sults are as every good sportsman predicted 
—they have shot young bucks (button 
bucks) and fawns. I should say three of 
these to one old barren doe. I know of 
one party that killed five button bucks and 
no doe at all. The original purpose of the 
doe law was all right, to do away with the 
old doe, but the commission failed to 
realize that the young would be the ones 
to suffer, as has been proven by the game 
coming in. I believe the law was unjust in 
that it should have applied to sections 
where the deer were too plentiful or were 
damaging crops, and not made state-wide, 
injected into sections where they were 
only starting to come back. I am afraid 
a good many of us have lost faith in our 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and it 
will take some time to gain back the lost 
ioe .. J. G. Dixon, WrKEs-Barre, 

A. 

So-Called Sportsmen Not Good Sports 
—Should Stand by the Commission 


EGARDING the Pennsylvania Doe 

Law—why not stand by those in 
charge who have made successful hunting 
in this state? I will wager that the num- 
ber of hunting accidents in 1928 did not 
exceed those of former years in spite of 
the fact that the woods were said to be full 
of amateur hunters. There are at least 
33 1-3% of the hunters here, that are not 
amateurs, that do not hesitate to shoot the 
second deer for their buddy. Violations ©! 
the laws are common by those that scorn 
the shooting of does. I know of self-styled 
“old-timers” that drive the game preserves 
before daylight so that after sun-up there 
will be more to kill. Many of the residents 
of the deer country say that venison 1s 
best in August. A large percentage ©! 
the so-called sportsmen are not real sports 
by a long shot. What we need is more 
obedience to the laws passed by those 19 
charge and less destructive criticism and 
illegal shooting—D. A. REYNo.ps, PITTS- 
BURGH, Pa. 
Further Discussion of this Subject will Appear 

in the April Conservation Department 
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SOJET 74OW. . . 


HEN there’s a fighting beauty on your 






line—and your foot steps on a mossy 


boulder—what will it be worth to you to have 





these sharp-cleated, non-skid soles? 

Firestone has now perfected a method of die 
cutting these cleats, to give an extra “biting” 
grip—and welding them onto the sole for the 


life of the boot. See these Firestone Sporting 





boots at good sport- 


ing goods stores. 


New York: 107 Duane Street 














LUMBERMAN’S OVER 
WITH LEATHER TOP 


Roomy-footed — designed with 

plenty of ‘‘clearance”’ for extra 

socks te keep teet warm in coldest 

weather. Made with full heel, half 
heel, and no heel. 





FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 


Firestone 


RUBBER 
EVERY 
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LIGHT SPORT BOOT 


Flexible, snug-fitting, light to 






wear, with the special Firestone 






nen-skid sole. 









Listen to “‘The Voice of 

Firestone’’ Every Mon- 

day Night—42 Stations 
NBC Network 





“Heft”? them — and 
see how amazingly 
light they'll be te carry. 
Examine them—and 


notice the toughness 











of their finest grade 








SPORTPAC 
All rubber lace boot, comes in 
three heights—also ‘“‘Sportpac 
Junior’’ for boys. You need 
Sportpacs for tramping through 
woods and underbrush. 





Firestone rubber. Then 






you ll know how much 






you want their water-tight protection. 






BRANCHES: 
Chicago: 501 S. Franklin St. Philadelphia: 23rd & Wood Sts. 
Boston: 141 Brookline Ave. 
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Spoons, Spinners and Metal Attractors 


N PART 1 of this short series of arti- 
cles on revolving and wobbling metal 
lures we considered the spoon—its gen- 
eral design and what can be expected of 
the various shapes as these affect the at- 
tractiveness of the blade. We continue the 
discussion and take up the spinner, the true 
spinner, a lure that was developed to meet 
a definite situation, a definite demand. 
While the term spinner has been used 
to indicate almost any spinning or revolving 
lure, it is properly applied to lures with 
blades fixed at a definite angle to the shank. 
The primary purpose of such construction 
was the production of a lure with spoon 
properties that would spin freely when re- 
trieved very slowly, one that would give 





More hook attachments—upper, aslid- 
ing type 


definite spoon action at slow speeds with- 
out the customary fluttering and missing 
of the heavier blades. The original spoon 
was a trolling lure and, when this effec- 
tive offering was brought into the skitter- 
ing field, the spinner was but a natural 
result. 

Modern spoon construction has developed 
lures that spin so freely that the field of the 
true spinner has been narrowed greatly, 
yet the merit that lies in a metal attractor 
with a fixed angle blade has kept these 
lures with us in spite of the competition 
with the better modern spoons. 

The original spinner was of the propeller 
type, in either single or tandem form. 
Where the tandem or double construction 
was used the two blades revolved in op- 
posite directions. The hook portion was 
the customary feathered treble, usually tied 
rather full and plump to insure its attrac- 
tiveness when the fish closed in on the 
offering. Primarily a bass lure, for even 
today similar lures are often called bass 
spinners, the attractiveness of the feathered 
portion was important. The wide angle at 
which the propellers meet the shank renders 
them less attractive to side-striking fish at 
close quarters. Thus the heavily feathered 
treble was developed, and this feature is 
one of the chief reasons for the effective- 
ness of the true spinner on bass. 

The appearance of the spinner in action 
differs somewhat from that of the spoon. 
The former is a glitter, the latter a flash. 
And it is this glitter, this interrupted 
sparkle of metal, that appeals so strongly 
to bass. It is the one thing that has kept 


By Sheridan R. Jones 
Part 2 


the spinner with us, the one thing that a 
spoon can not reproduce. We do not be- 
lieve that there has yet been produced a 
true spoon that is superior to the tandem 
spinner when used as a skittering lure 
for bass. And that is saying a great deal 
when we consider the high state of perfec- 
tion attained in modern spoon building. 

Following the development of the orig- 
inal spinner we find a somewhat different 
type, with divided propeller blades and 
shank braces—the so-called “cyclone spin- 
ner.” While this type of spinner does not 
differ markedly from the original propeller 
type, it was developed to get away from 
the bending of propeller blades and, because 
of a more substantial spinning base, to in- 
crease the ease with which the blades would 
revolve under a slow retrieve. The new 
type of bearing and the divided propeller 
blades give a lure that will spin on the sur- 
face of the water, thus furnishing an ideal 
skittering offering. 


ANDEM or double propellers were 

used with a feathered treble, but the 
single type rapidly came into popularity 
when used with a plain hook and bait. The 
addition of a small propeller blade to a 
fly developed into the popular spinner fly, 
or spin-fly, that is well known to all fly 
rod enthusiasts. But the original idea of 
a propeller spinner is still with us, and is 
a favorite with many anglers. 

Just a few years back the June bug 
spinner leaped into popularity and was 
hailed as something decidedly new and 
unique. It is an effective offering, when 
used with bait in slow trolling, and is 
justly popular. But there is really nothing 
new or unique about it, aside from the idea 
of changing a spoon into a spinner. The 
June bug is, in reality, a spoon with a 
strong metal jack, or brace, holding the 
blade at 2 definite angle to the shank. With 
a bearing similar to that of the cyclone 
type of spinner, it may be considered as 
a wide propeller with one blade removed. 
The stationary blade revolves very easily 





The twoat the left are extremes in bowl 
design—wobbling spoons. Thejthree 
at the right are wobbling spoons show- 
ing three types of hook attachment 


and, for this reason, the June bug is popu- 
lar in slow trolling with bait. The use of 
a spoon in slow trolling is nothing new, 
but the June bug type gives greater re- 
volving efficiency. 

Perhaps the really new feature in the 
June bug type of spinner lies in the fact 
that this type brings into the spinner the 
flash of metal instead of the customary, 
glitter. It makes a spoon out of a spinner, 
or a spinner out of a spoon. When the 
lure and bait are pulled thru the water 
and then rested for a moment, after ap- 
proved slow trolling methods on wall-eye, 
the flash of the spoon attracts ‘the atten 
tion of the fish. When the rest period 
comes, after the slow swinging pull, sh 





Extremes in, wobbling spoon action 
pper is very erratic 


blade ceases to flash and the attention of 
the fish is directed toward the baited hook. 
The ease with which the blade picks up its 
spinning motion, following the rest period, 
is the result of its stationary angle. Thus 
we have made a spinner out of a spoon, or 
a spoon out of a spinner. 

With the simple propeller type, the cy- 
clone and the June bug, we complete th« 
range of spinner possibilities. But the 
propeller spinner has been coupled with 
a number of lures that really come in the 
plug class, and adds to them a desired 
glitter or flash. The spinner principle has 
also been in use in connection with ro- 
tating lures and baits, such as the metal 
head on phantom minnows and the same 
portion on minnow spinners of the Archer 
and St. Mungo type. Such lures, how- 
ever, do not properly come under the head 
of spinners. In connection with the plug 
we have but an added touch of metal; to 
the latter two we add little more than 
motion. 

We now come to a decidedly different 
use of metal as an attractor in the design 
of the metal wobbler. We desire first to 
discuss only those lures that are really 
wobbling spoons, reserving until later the 
treatment of lures with metal bodies and 
other metallic lure features that are, in 
reality, but parts of lures. In the class 
now under discussion we have spoons that 
wobble, spoons that do not possess a shank 
around which they may revolve. If spoons 
of this class revolve at all, as some do, 
they are equipped with a swivel at the head 
to permit this motion. Many of them have 
but a side-to-side wobbling action, a glide 
or a wiggle, and show little inclination to 
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New record time for 
Evinrude Speeditwin, 
world’s fastest twin. 
Blue Streak II ex- 
ceeds previous Evin- 
rude official record 
with 38.59 miles 
. per hour. Read 

, details below. 
































A FITTING climax to the 1928 racing season Evinrudes — Class C 10 Mile Free-for-All, 
— in December, Evinrude set 4 new official 38.59M. P. H., Class C5 Mile Free-for-All, 
records and continued as “world’s 38.58 M. P. H. 
test twin” = S . speed record of Holder of 13 of 18 Class C speed records, 
38.59 miles per hour winner of nine great speed marathons 
At Lake Elsinore, Cal., Dec. 8-9, Evin- _ ranging from 265 miles to 36 miles, Evin- 
rudes thrilled huge crowds with new rec- _ rude for 1929 offers more speed, 3 to 45 


ords for these Events: miles per hour . . more power, 20-14-6- 
Class C 5 Mile Amateur, 36.81 M. P. H. 2'/,-2 horse power models . . more rug- 
Class C 5 Mile Free-for-All, 37.66 M. P.H edness with continued light weight . . 


Class C 10 Mile Free-for-All, 37.78 M. P. H. Fiction free ball and roller bearings . . 
Class D 5 Mile Free-for-All, 37.92 M. P. H. torpedo streamline . . water-proof igni- 
One week later at San Diego, two of __ tion . . easy starting that IS easy, with 

these records were again bettered by a 110% hotter spark. 


Send for New 32-page Evinrude Year Book 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 426-27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Division of Briggs & Stratton Corporation—W orld’s Largest Builders of Portable Gasoline Engines. 








Blue Streak — Winner 5 Mile Class C Free-for-All, 
37.66 M. P. H., 5 Mile Class D Free-for-All, 37.92 
M. P. H. Lake Elsinore. Driver, H. G. Ferguson. 











= 
Evinrude Factory Branches—Sales and Service 
512 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
First Street near Front, Norfolk, Va. 124 Second St., Portland, Ore. 
115 E. 23rd St., New York City, N. Y. 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 






64 King St. West, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
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NEW MARHOFF 


T IS quite possible that you 

know the Marhoff level-wind- 
ing reel by reputation, for Mar- 
hoffs are used and praised wher- 
ever anglers gather. But no 
matter how high an opinion you 
have already formed of this fa- 
mous reel, you have an agree- 
able surprise in store for you in 


the New Marhoff. 


With its jeweled spool caps 
and bronze bushings, its compact 
nickel-silver frame, and with 
every working part accurate to 
a precision of less than 1-1000 
of an inch, the New Marhoff is 
comparable in mechanical per- 
fection to the finest watch. And 
to complete the artistry and 
durability of the New Marhoff, 
every exposed metal part is 
plated with silvery Chromium, 
anew untarnishable finish, 
harder than tempered steel, 
which prolongs still further the 
life and preserves the beauty of 
the reel. 


Drop in on your dealer and 
learn how much a New Marhoff 
can contribute to your casting 
joy in the coming season. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
358 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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revolve. But it is the part of wisdom to | 
equip such spoons with free-acting swivels 
since all will, on occasion, flip around after 
the manner of a spoon and twist the line. 
V OBBLING spoons are, for the most 

part, rather long and the hooks are 
attached either directly to the blade or to a | 
fastener that is in direct contact with the 
blade. Where the blade goes, there the 
hooks follow. And, in truth, it seems a 
weary road to follow, for these wobbling 
blades have an action that is erratic in the 
extreme. 

The action of the spoon is determined 
by the shape of the blade, and action is 
one of the deciding features in spoons of 
this class. Perhaps most of the wobbling 
spoons are built along regulation spoon 
form, but somewhat more elongated, 
pointed at the swivel end and cupped at 
We find spoons fashioned after 
several designs, from the regular and 
elongated ovals to those with sharp swivel- 
end points, but all built along regulation 
blade form—true spoon shape. 

Wobbling spoons that are built in true 


| spoon shape have a pronounced fluttering 


| parent 


action in the water. Some revolve as they 
flutter along, this action being more ap- 
in blades with round swivel ends 
The 
are 
ends, 


than in those of more pointed design. 
those that 
swivel 


heavier spoons, especially 
more or less pointed at the 














From top down—propeller, tandem, 
bass, and June bug spinners 


have a marked tendency to wobble or to 
rock back and forth as they pass thru the 
water. They do not possess as much flutter, 
their action being more of a swaying 
wobble. Both the flutter and the swaying 
wobble are successful types of action, some- 
times one appealing more than the other, 
and both, at times, being more attractive 
than the revolving true spoon. 

More or less recently wobbling spoons, 


| built on the true spoon design but shaped 


| type and not the metallic plug class, 


| deemed attractive. 


in imitation of minnows, frogs and bugs, 
have appeared on the market. The action 
of such offerings, those of the true spoon 
is 
very similar to that of the common wob- 
bling spoon. They furnish an added op- 
portunity to make use of nature enamels 
and various color combinations that are 
These we shall discuss 
later, together with the value of the sev- 
eral metals and finishes in spoons and 
spinners. We are concerned here with 
action, and with the manner in which blade 
shape affects action. 

A different type of action appears with 
the appearance of the wobbling spoons 


STAY DRY AND COMFORTABLE 2 With 





that depart from the typical spoon design 
and add reverse bends or reverse cups. 


While the action of the water on an or- ' 





Get it Now — New 1929 
FLY TACKLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
showing over 300 flies 


Times EUati a4 ete) fol 
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lures 
casting instructions, 
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OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 

this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luring novelties—many plates in full 
color—valuable hints on casting. Besides all 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 
cluding ALL fresh water game fish 
as well as trout! The sport-seeker’s ‘ 
biggest quarter’s-worth but you get Kee 
your 25¢ back twice: we credit you +4 
25¢ on the first order from catalog J IN 
and send you a 25¢ fy free. 
Or simpler—slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 in 
goods and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Weber Wet and Dry Flies. Weber 
and Authorized Dr. Henshall Fly 
Lures. Straintest and No-c-um Lead- 
ers. Weber Fly Rods, Reels, Lines. 






Attention—Bait Casters 

Line up with the times. Add the 
easy art of fly casting to your 
bag of tricks. More sport —more 
fish—and the BIG ones! Every 
species that takes bait or plugs 
will hit the fly and Weber tells you how to 
do the trick, Write Weber for Special Start- 
ing Offer, personal selection of tackle and 
full fly casting instructions, 


**If Weber Makes It—a Fish Takes It’’ 








& co. S fees 1896) 
co. 





Patronize your local dealer. If 
he cannot supply you we will, 
Address P. O. Box 1831, Stevens Point, Wis. 

















WADE waist-high in deep- 
est streams, stay dry an 

comfortable with HODG- 
MAN WADERS. Absolute- 
ly waterproof. Weigh little 
more than ordinary pants 
—only 32 to 48 ounces. 
Made of finest nainsook or 
jeans, doubled, rubberized 
and vulcanized. Ask Your 
Dealer About Them! Or 

write mow for iecsrseed 
folder and Free Samples Wader materials. 


HODGMAN 203 Tripp Street 


Framingham, Mass. 


THE COLLIE IN AMERICA 
By EDWIN L. PICKARD 


This valuable book of authentic information has chapters 
on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in fact everything 
pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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dinary spoon is more or less held within 
limits by the two unlike surfaces, the re- 
verse bend offers every opportunity to 
put life and kick into the blade. In this 
type of spoon design we have a wide 
range of possibilities. The reverse bend 
may be used to steady down the action to 
a definite form, or it may be used to throw 
the spoon into a regular panic of action. 
Naturally, the longer the blade and the 
moré uniform the reverse bends, the more 
will the spoon take on a definite form of 
action. The broader and shorter the blade 
and the more unequal the character of 
the bends, the more erratic will the action 
become. 

Thus it comes about that not all wob- 
bling spoons are “about alike.” There is 
much individuality among them and by no 
means a uniformity of action. Whether 
or no one should use a fast-stepping and 
erratic wobbler, or one of slow and reg- 
ular action, can only be determined by 
experience and the situation confronting 
the fisherman. The proper choice is sim- 
ilar to the proper choice of fly pattern or 
plug color—with the exception of one fac- 
tor, the factor of the metal flash. Spoon- 
hitting fish are hitting metal, and metal 
attraction seems something more than 
color attraction. The difference in the 
action of the wobbling spoons is more akin 
to the differences in the handling of fly or 
plug when the proper pattern or color 
has been selected. One man will take 
many on a Coachman, while another fails. 
One angler will find a certain plug color 
killing, while another draws a blank. Ac- 
tion is a big factor in fly fishing and bait 
casting. It is just as big a factor in the 
choice of a wobbling spoon, when this 
choice must fit a given situation. 

We have said that the hook was at- 
tached directly to the blade in wobbling 
spoons. Occasionally the hook is soldered 
to the inner surface of the blade. Again 
it is fastened there by some mechanical 
device that either holds it stationary or 
permits it to swing or slip. In the latter 
case some virtue is claimed for the slip— 
that of setting the hook. Other metal 
wobblers carry the hook ringed to the 
end of the blade, and this is the most fre- 
quent method of attachment. 

As hook equipment to a wobbling spoon 
we very much favor the single. The typ- 
ical heavy single, carried by some of these 
wobbling spoons, is in every way superior 
to the treble in our judgment. Spoons of 
this class are hit hard, and there is little 
need to resort to a treble in order to in- 
sure hooking the strike. And, as a stayer, 
the single has it on the treble—and stay- 
ing qualities bring fish over the side of 


the boat. (To be concluded) 


YN 


A nice bunch that took spoons 
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Famous Metal Minnow—$1.00 


(Top view of 54 0z. size shown above. Also made 14 and 1 oz.) 


Mr. Palmer, nationally known Ohio angler, writes from Orlando, 
Florida: 

‘*‘Picture shows the legal limit, caught in a short time at Lake 
Apopka. The old-timers down here say the Bass are not biting 
yet. Your Tin Lizz gets them anyway! Most casters here use 
wood minnows, but I have proved the superiority of your single 
hook metal minnow, fishing against several famous fishermen. 
Also these Florida Bass put up a good fight, when not all tangled 
up with treble hooks.”’ 


A lotta nice letters from a lotta good fishermen keep comin 
in and I’m gona keep printin em for the rest of you fellers to see. 
An here’s some more good news— 


WEEDLESS TIN LIZ 


——— 





(Edge view shown above. Silver color only—$1.00) 


Minnow flutters on its side, crippled. Hook rides up, so light 
weed-guard can be used. Very simple, but very effective. Cast 
this baby right into lily pads and snags and see how she wiggles 
thru and grabs your fish! 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(World’s Champion Bait Caster ) 


4 Barwell St. Akron, O. 
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Make ’em proud of 
your photograph! 


Show the world that you had a great 
vacation—and caught man’s-size fish. 
Get a rod that will actually help you 


catch them—a _ Richardson’ Rod. 
Telegraphs the strike quick—you set 
the hook almost automatically. And 
a Richardson gives ’em the “play” 
that gives you a thrilling battle—and 
has the strength to handle the big- 
gest fellow you can hook. Designed 
by expert fishermen—to help you 
catch more fish. A style for every 
fishing requirement—a price to fit 
every pocket book. Read about a 
few of them below. 


Brookside No. 99 


The finest bait casting rod made—uneven 
length joints (short butt and long tip) 
give it perfect casting action. Casts plug 
or spinner right where you want it—with 
the ease of a tournament rod. Light in 
weight—reinforced construction makes it 
wonderfully strong. Shaped handle of 
highest grade cork. New KANTSLIP 
reel lock. Packed in_ khaki-colored duck 
case with glove snap fasteners. Single or 
double grip handle. All lengths to 5% 
feet. Price $7.00. | 


Brookside No. 284 | 


A beautiful telescopic bait casting rod—a 
big improvement over other rods of this 
type. Joints telescope into handle. Shaped 
cork grip. KANTSLIP reel lock. Khaki 
duck case. Price $6.00. 


Champion No. 844 D. G. 


The outstanding rod in the low-priced 





field. Full sized solid ring cork handle, 
fancy shape—Reel lock and detachable 
finger hook. Extra large crystal agate 
guides. Joints finished in baked-on enamel 

-nickel silver end bands. In partitioned 
cloth bag—all sizes to 5% feet. Price 
$2.45. 


At your dealer’s or send coupon if 
he can’t supply you. 


RichardsonRod &Reel Co. 
3154 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send the Coupon for literature 


Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 
3154 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me literature describing and 





illustrating your rods. am interested in | 

your rod No. } 
| 

. } 

Name 

Address 











| fallible. 
| only to find him as luckless as ourself. 
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The Third Cast 


“Ay, marry, sir, now you talk like an 
artist.” 

—SROM time immemorial, the 

genial greeting of the trout 

stream has ever been: “What 

luck ?” 

Even in so small a matter as 
a pass-word to casual friendships upon 
its banks, the gracious influence of the 
stream is felt; for this very greeting 
brings subtle comfort to the hapless an- 
gler, lifting from him the responsibility 
for scant success and placing it upon the 
element of luck. To him of the full creel, 
it is no minimizing of his prowess but 
only the cheery hail of a well-wisher. To 
him of the scant basket, it is the jovial 
salute that tempers his discouragement 
and sends him down stream for another 
try. Yet every honest angler knows, in 
his heart, that luck has small place in the 
day’s results—that they are a matter of 
his own knowledge, skill and patience. 

To be sure, there is always the chance 
that, failing by his own efforts, he will 
have the good fortune to meet the historic 
willow-pole-and-bent-pin urchin of home- 
ly trappings but heavy fish-string. Wil- 
low-pole urchins are not always to be 
found on trout streams when needed; and, 
even if present, they cannot always be 
persuaded to part with their catch—for 
there are rare souls to whom the winning 
of the prize and the bearing it away to 
be laid at Someone’s feet, are more prec- 
ious than bags of coin. 

Luck is the will-o’-the-wisp of the 
stream, leading us a weary and fruitless 
chase only to leave us dazed and con- 
founded in a pathless morass. Moreover, 
the willow pole and bent pin are not in- 
We may encounter the urchin 











One may fail with poor implements quite 
as readily as with the best. Failure, or 
success, for the most part, is not a matter 
of implements, but of intensity. 


E TEMPTS starvation who rests his 

hope upon a chance meeting with a 
willow-pole-and-bent-pin urchin. Gold 
often loses its glamour at the critical mo- 
ment; diplomacy can utterly fail; brute 
force, in addition to being hazardous, 
may be overpowered by science or out- 
witted by fleet legs. Better and safer, by 
far, to match our skill and cunning 
against the stream and go scantily fed 
for a time, until, by endeavor and even 
defeat, we turn its lessons to advantage. 
Who trusts to luck’s largesse for food 
must be content to make the best of a 
meal provided generously with promise 
and meagerly with provender. If luck is 
his reliance, he may easily go hungry 
upon a stream crowded with fine quarry, 
when he who has mastered the business 
takes abundance from a stream where the 
quarry is scarce. The element of luck is 
not to be trusted. Endeavor must suffice 
for the filling of our creel. 

The greatest rewards often come from 
the least promising places; and, as often, 
the particular spot from which we were 
sure of taking a large winning, yields un- 
accountable disappointment. Perhaps, as 
we go down stream after so carefully ap- 
proaching and vainly whipping this most 
likely pool, we observe a fresh boot-print 
on the bank. Immediately we recall that 
we lingered too long within the warmth 
of our couch-covers that morning, when 
we should have been up and stirring while 
it was yet dark, to reach the stream and 
make our cast when first the dawn came 
creeping over the hill-tops. If only one 
— have the trout-stream all to him- 
se 
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The Old Musky 


By F. A. Hickernell 


N JUNE 30th five hard-earned dol- 

lars were spent for a 25 pound test 

silk line which was carefully wound 
on the reel and fitted to the old bamboo— 
for the next day opened the fishing season 
and my own mind was settled that the old 
musky in Het’s Hole was doomed. The 
location of this particular Hole is in 
French Creek, Saegerstown, Penna. A 
steep wooded bank of about 150 feet rises 
abruptly from the creek on the west side 
and on the other is “Ye Olde Inn,” for 
many years a famous resort hotel. 

The subject of this story had somewhat 
of a reputation for smashing all kinds of 
tackle, never appearing on schedule or 
when anyone was prepared. I had seen 
him but once, then only a glimpse as a 
luckless squirrel fell from the overhanging 
branches—it almost seemed as tho he 
caught it before it reached the water. 
Couldn’t you just imagine a strike like 
that! 

Equipped with my new paraphernalia, 
high hopes, and my nephew to row the 
boat, I was prepared for a battle royal. 


Hooking on an 8-inch dace, I let it settle 
below the hole. The boat was rowed 
around and up stream about one hundred 
yards, our intentions being to drop the 
anchor and slowly work the bait up stream. 

While turning to put out the anchor, 
there was a series of eruptions about 40 
yards below us which proved to be the 
old musky trying to shake the hook. This 
was the first try and no strike was noticed, 
but he was on—giving an exhibition worth 
seeing. 

The anchor was pulled, directions 
shouted, and the slack line, which was con- 
siderable, reeled in. It was about 4 p. m., 
and the noise of battle began to attract 
quite a number of people on the east bank. 
There was plenty of business there for me 
without trying to absorb the volleys of 
advice coming from the shore. Probably 
some of it should have been heeded. 

He climbed, sailed, dove and fought 
while I was trying the stiff upper-lip and 
tight-line stuff; until, after what seemed 
forty days and nights, he began to tire and 
could be pulled and hauled in most any 
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Now 
the populated side of the creek was an ideal 
place to land, there being a sand bar and 
a gradual sloping bank; but I feared the 
congregation and the unwanted assistance, 
so the boat was directed to the steep bank 


direction without much resistance. 


on the west. We had no gaff. 

The poor fish was pulled towards the 
shore, and the line reeled within a foot 
of the end of the rod with the intention 


of skidding him up the bank. But, as soon | 


as his head was lifted from the water, he 
gaye one final twist and the line parted. 
He fought to the last and won the decision 
in the first round. 

About six weeks later we tried again 
(with a few tries in between), this time 
just at sundown. In the meantime careful 
plans had been laid and a new gaff hook 
added to the equipment. 

He was hooked again after several 
circles of the hole had been made. We 
knew our groceries this time. Instead of 
breaking water as much as the first time, 
he tore away from us first in one direction 
and then in another and about the fourth 
mad rush the line tangled on the reel and 
“snap”’—like a pistol. End of round two. 
Musky’s round. 


| bes the fall when the cool nights are be- 
ginning and the leaves are coming down 
fast, I have always had the best success 
with bass and the last season was particu- 
larly successful in this same hole, so had 
almost forgotten the old musky. 

One Saturday I arranged to get a lot of 
various kinds of bait and spend the whole 
afternoon. I fished from one until 4:30 
with every kind of bait, but could not get 
a strike. There was an old night crawler 
in the bottom of the boat that was left 
from minnow bait, so I put on a small 
hook and the big worm just to try and 
get some kind of a bite to cheer me up. 

The rod was thrown across the sides 


of the boat and I filled my pipe and drifted | 


downstream. I saw some slight jerks on 
the line but I was discouraged and didn’t 
care much if the rod and all were jerked 
in the water. 

At last I thought I would see what 
was disturbing the worm. I reeled slowly 
and it came easily, but there was something 
on. When there was about ten feet of 
line still out I saw a pair of ugly eyes and 
uglier jaws surrounding the end of my old 
casting line—the old musky himself back 
for more fight. He turned abruptly and 
went right for bottom, the water coming 
up like a boiling spring, as tho he had de- 
cided to bore thru to China. I was taking 
no chances with this line, and right then 


and there decided to stick to him a week | 


if I could, and he would stay on. 

The boat kept floating away and he 
clung to the bottom. I tried to row with 
one oar and keep a tight line, but soon lost 
one oar and then the other, then I jumped 
for the bank and landed up to my neck in 
the water. 

Funny tho, Mr. Lunge (later changed 
to Mrs.) never broke water once. By 
keeping a steady pressure I could get her 
in sight and then away to the bottom of 
the hold again with as much resistance as 
I dare apply. Wish I knew how many 
times this performance was_ repeated. 
Gradually I was getting her downstream 
to shallower water and getting her closer 
each time, when finally she was pulled 
between two big rocks and I made a dive 
for her throat (or whatever a fish has 
between its gills) and got the strangle 
hold and wrestled her to the bank. 











During the in-fighting on the bank, she 
threw up an 11-inch bass that was partly 








digested and which had been in her stomach 
during the fight. My little hook was just | 
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An expertly designed 
take-apart, non- 
back-lash, level-wind 
SYMPLOREEL 
$12.50 


The 











Only Reel 


for the Real Angler 


For the man who desires a bet- 
ter reel—the SYMPLOREEL 
meets every requirement. Quali- 
ty and perfection assure long 
usage—in fact, it will outlast six 
ordinary good reels and costs no 
more than an ordinary one. 


The SYMPLOREEL is made 
with a Chromium plated recip- 
rocating shaft—an extra wide 
bearing of the line guide which 





Zing In’. 


Name 





Light balanced Trout and Salmon 
reels of reinforced black Catucite 
with German silver metal fittings. 
Finish cannot wear or peel. Ad- 





Please send me your free booklet 


is made of a special metal alloy, 
and all parts are assembled to 
the extreme point of perfection. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the SYMPLOREEL. You'll be 
glad to “bite” the moment you 
see it. Our 1929 line contains 
a number of new models. Our 
booklet ‘Reeling In” will ac- 
quaint you with them before 
you buy. Send for it today. 


Mail this coupon = 


Meisselbach Catucei Mfg. Co. 


159 STANTON ST. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


‘**Reel- 


Addresa.................... 


City and State 





justable triple click of Sheffield 





steel. Easy to take apart and 
clean. Price $5.00 to $11.00. 











Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; 
Size 8, 55c per dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, 
or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 7 5c; 
Size 8, 80c per dozen. 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods Reels, 
Lines, etc., Post Free. 


Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 











Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


Ever since 1867, we have con- 
tinuously manufactured the world’s 
most famous line of fine fishing 








tackle. Edw. vom Hofe tackle is 







regularly tested on the Salmon, 
Trout and Bass grounds in Maine, 
Canada and elsewhere; on the 
Tuna and his brethren in Newfoundland and Nova 


Scotia; on the Tarpon in tropical seas. We pride our- 
selves in knowing how to make fine tackle for expert 
anglers—who well know that dependable tackle is the 
first essential to complete angling enjoyment. Yet our 
prices, quality considered, are notably reasonable 
without exception! 


Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


9S Fulton Street New York City 
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FLY-ROD MOUSE 





he lites e brother of 
ur Lucky ouse 
st right for fly rod fish- 
g for bass and large tr« but; 
Very light and ‘“‘lif 
easily, not hard on the al 
omes in three finishes. 
20)—Natural Mouse Gray 
202—Natural White Mouse 
213—All Black 
Price 75Sc 
One in a box. 
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CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY, 


Laight & Westwood, 





ry Creek Chub Lure sold with 
rantee to Catch More Fish—or 
ney back. At your dealers or 
t! Our beautiful new color 


sent FREE upon 


catalogue 


Manufactured 





Pikie 


se Pikies—and the Original 
ured Minnow! 
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YOU TOSS ‘EM THESE 
NEW CREEK CHUB LURES! 


Talk about the ‘Fishing Fever’! These three new guaranteed fish getters just 
naturally to set your fingers tingling—to get hold of that old rod and reel again— 
and cast ’em right up along side of your favorite lily pads! 


Because when it comes to temptin’, tantalizin’ and teasin’ 





those large, old hard- 


hitting Bass, Pike and Muskie to strike—you'll have to take your hat off to these 
three new Creek Chub Creations! 

And Man, what a thrill is in store for you—because two of these lures are made 
true-to-nature in design, color and life-like movement—and the other an entirely 


new departure from the ordinary pork rind lures! 


THE NEW “WIGL-Y-RIND” 


newest development in the ever 
and beyond 


The 
popular pork rind lure 
doubt the most attractive lure of 
this kind on the market. The body 
of the lure is weighted brass shell, highly 
nickeled and polished. Uses any standard 
pork rind. Single and double hooks inter- 
changeable making two lures for the price of one. 
hock is rigid and of conventional type, is easily removed 





Nickel 
Finish 
Series 
No. 810 


Single 






| hooked slightly in the corner of the bass’s 
mouth. 

The musky was 44 inches long and 
weighed 22% pounds. My tackle would 
never have held if she had put up a fight 
| like she had in the first two rounds, and 
_I am wondering if it was the two quarts 
of eggs in her or the bass dinner that made 
her groggy. 


Snakes Catching Fish 


By L. E. Eubanks 


CCORDING to some naturalists, ser- 
A vnts. in spite of their reputation 
for alertness, are very short-sighted. 
Some of them cannot see more than a 
yard or two in front of them. Other 
reptiles are similarly deficient in the 
sense of vision, and one authority asserts 
| that a crocodile cannot see a man at a 
greater distance than six times its own 
length. In respect to hearing, many rep- 
| tiles are more unfortunate than in sight. 


and loose double hooks substituted. Can also use standard buck- ¢ | a 2 “ 
tail or streamer fly Big slow motion spinner gives the rind a Weight Some serpents are deaf, the boa, it 1s 
natural swimming motion, helps prevent fouling in the weeds. A Price 85e | Said, being unable to hear any sound. 


guaranteed killer. 


THE NEW “LUCKY MOUSE” 


the most life-like imita- 
mouse ever pro- 
and ac- 
Slow 


Positively 
tion of a swimming 
duced; in size, appearance 


tion; strictly a top-water lure 
reeling gives it every appearance of 
a mouse and when retrieved at a 
moderately fast speed, produces a Length , 
churning effect in the water due to “ays 

- +. inches 
a vacuum or spray being produced by water strik- actae No 
ing the ears. By elevating the rod tip and : 3600 ied 
twitching the lure along, it gives the effect of a Weight 5% om 
small mouse frantically struggling to rise from ' Price $1.00 
the surface A most wonderful bait for bass. A very popular bait 4 
for night fishing. Guaranteed a Killer, 


GARRETT 


Ltd., ee... Ontario. 





in Canada by Allcock, 


CREEKCHUB BAITS GICH MORE HSH 










123 S. aaa Street 
IND. 


The term “deaf adder 
presses a fact. 

But, in one respect, some snakes show 
singular acuteness. They have an unerr- 
| ing instinct for water, and in dry weather 


” consequently ex- 





| Large minnow, caught by a water snake 
and later rescued 





When You Buy a Rod 
Be Sure It ls Equipped With 


Hinagedninriv = 














—TIP AND GUIDES 


PERFECTION TIPS and GUIDES on a Rod prove that the Rod-maker has 
a Quality Product—intended to give you the the Best Possible Service. It is 
a sign like the ‘‘Sterling’’ mark on silver—an evidence of Highest Efficiency 


Value. 


OUR TIPS AND GUIDES FOR SALE 
BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





McDonald & Linforth, 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif., 
Pacific Coast Representatives } 


























will travel straight to it, even when they 
} are at such Jong distances that it is a 
mystery how they can possibly become 
aware of its location. 

And a snake in water is one of the 
most agile, athletic creatures conceivable. 
There are still many people who doubt 
the possibility of a snake’s catching a 
fish, but there is really no doubt about 
it. A. C. Weed, of North Rose, N. Y., 
relates the following interesting experi- 
ence: 

“A few years ago my brother killed a 
water snake in the act of swallowing a 
large trout. This fish had in its stomach 
another trout, which had been very re- 
cently swallowed. A year or two before 
this, when we were walking along the 
bank of a small stream, we stopped to 
watch the fish in one of the clear ponds. 
By way of diversion we tried to see how 
many different species we could identify. 

“It was noticeable that most of the 
fish avoided a certain part of the pool. 
The reason for this was soon made evi- 
dent when we saw a large water snake 
lying on the bottom. As we watched, the 
fish began to get careless and to wander 
toward the place where the snake was ly- 
ing. When the fish swam within a few 
inches of it, the snake would lunge out 
with open mouth. 

“After several unsuccessful attempts 
the reptile moved a few feet to a deeper 
part of the pool. This motion seemed 
not to be noticed by the fish, possibly 
because we were on the bank taking up 
a part of their attention. The fish were 
soon settling down toward the bottom 
all around the snake, and it was only a 
matter of seconds until one was caught. 

“The snake promptly came out on the 
bank with its captive, which proved to be 
a chub about 5 inches long. We tried 
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to catch the snake, but it dropped the 
fish and got away. The fish was not 
hurt when we put it back in the water.” 

A well-known sportsman of eastern 
Pennsylvania saw a big brown water 
snake catch a trout. A trout is one of the 
swiftest of fish, but the snake was quick- 
er. The sportsman says that it was fairly 
amazing to see with what arrow-like 
speed and accuracy the snake made the 
capture. There was a release of the dark 
coils, a flashing streak in the water, and 
the snake had the trout in its mouth. 

Natives of Paumotu Archipelago testi- 
fy to the speed of the yellow-banded 
water snake found in those waters. These 
reptiles have a flattened or blunted tail 
which they use as a steer oar, and are 
most active at night. They specialize 
on the flying fish, which, as is well 
known, is one of the swiftest of all ocean 
fishes. The sea snakes, however, seize 
them with the greatest ease, by rising cau- 
tiously beneath and fastening their keen 
teeth in the fish’s throat or belly. <A 
snake not 2 feet and 6 inches in length 
can easily swallow a flying fish 8 or 10 
inches long. 


Minnow Buckets 


iy looking over a bunch of new tackle 
the other day, we were very much im- 
pressed by the array of new minnow buck- 
ets displayed in one of our large tackle 
stores. Our mind at once went back to 
the days when any old pail was considered 
good enough for a minnow container, and 
here were dozens of buckets, all of them 
made for the exact purpose of keeping 
minnows handy, healthy and active. 

After all, you know, there is not a great 
deal that can be done toward improving a 
minnow pail. Pails are pails, and are either 
made of wood or metal. But minnow 
buckets, that’s a different thing. There 
are some new buckets on the market now 
that have been designed along lines that 
give the minnows a chance to live. The 
most important thing that a minnow needs 
is air, not a great deal of it at a time, but 
plenty all of the time. If he can not have 
air, then he must be kept cold. Some of 
the buckets have been designed to keep 
the water cool, as well as to furnish air 
to the minnows when needed. The cooling 
effect is obtained thru evaporation from a 
canvas cover, and air is supplied at inter- 
vals by means of a built-in air pump. Still 
another design, with built-in air pump, 
furnishes a continuous flow of air from a 
compressed air chamber. The amount of 
flow is regulated by a needle valve, and 
just the right amount can be given to the 
minnows under any and all conditions. 

With the old-fashioned minnow pails 
we were lucky to keep the minnows active 
for a few hours. Then came the floating 
buckets that worked fine when on the fish- 
ing grounds, but were of little value in 
keeping the minnows alive on long trips. 
But this marked the end of the so-called 
minnow pail, as far as improvements were 
concerned. The present crop of real min- 
now buckets, buckets with a purpose, is 
worth looking into carefully. Some are 
as large as the five-gallon size and are 
just the thing for long trips, supplying air 
continuously and bringing the minnows to 
the fishing grounds in first-class shape. 
They are also provided with a skeleton 
insert that is full floating, so the batch of 
minnows can be placed in fresh water as 
soon as the lake is reached, and held in re- 
serve while smaller buckets are used by 
the several fishermen. 

We are just calling the reader’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the live-bait fisherman 
has not been forgotten. If any of you 
boys are interested in minnow buckets, and 
have about given up hope of ever getting 





|a truly fine rod, 
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A New SouthBend 


Split Bamboo Rod No. 16 


to Sell at $15.00 


The Angler who takes pride in bait-casting with 
beautifully hand-fashioned 
and finished, will appreciate this new South 
3end No. 16. 

He will appreciate the “feel” of this rod— 
its perfect balance—its resiliency and light 
whippy action with the assurance that strength 
is inbuilt for retrieving high poundage. 

Of selected split-bamboo . . . rich brown finish, 
silk wrapped in two colors. Nickel silver trim- 
mings. Genuine agate guides and top. Equipped 
with new South Bend Positive Thread-Lock 
Reel Seat. Lengths 5, 5% and 6 feet. And 
priced most moderately at $15. 

The No. 20, a 3-piece fly rod, is an exceptional 
split-bamboo rod of genuinely fine quality. Bass 
action, but splendid for all around fly rod 
angling. Lengths 8%, 9 and 9% feet. Priced 
25.00. 

Cross Rods—the finest of split bamboo 


rods—also are made by South Bend. 
Write for special Cross Rod catalog. 





Write for Catalog 
Our book ‘‘Fishing—What 
Tackle and When,’’ Sent 
Free! Shows complete 
line of South Bend rods, 
reels, lines, baits. 
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man, 


Bend Rods, 


7277 High St., 
Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 


















Johnson, 
outdoors- 
uses South 










Positive Thread-Lock 
Reel Seat 
Exclusive South Bend fea 

ture. Takes and holds securely 
all makes of reels, no matter how 
long or how hard the casting. 


South Bend Bait Co. 


South Bend, Ind. 


Fishing Tackle of all AS, -Reels- Lines -Batts 











BOOKS FOR ‘“‘Autocamping Facts’’ is a 94-page handbook detailing the boiled-down facts of 
motor camping—what equipment to take and what to leave behind. ‘‘The Camper's 


C A M P E R S Manual,’’ by Horace Kephart, is a compact summary of the author’s popular books on 
camping, woodcraft and camp cookery. Sent postpaid by OUTDOOR LIFE for 25c each. 
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SPECIAL 


Airubber “Little Six’’. 
Just like the “Light 
Six”, but shorter. 
Most popular go-light 
camp bed and speed- down any place. 


camp. 
in a few moments. 


boat floor cushion and on jt as comfortably as you've 


float. No. 717—Size 
2614"x48”, price $10. 
Airubber Pillow No. 
391—$2.00. 


ever slept. 


ground moisture or 
draft. 


Please write 


for folders. 


water carrier 


rubberized inside. 





Sold by all best camp outfitters 
New York Rubber Corp., Box 44, Beacon, N. Y. 


No sag, hump or 
hard spot can find you—no 
under- 


Special light-weight khaki 
2-qt. camp jean— clean, neat, washable— 
Vulcanized 





aw,.. Airubber "LIGHT SIX" 


OUR one best bed for 
Inflate it any way, 
Chuck it 
You'll sleep 


into one fabric and one com- 
plete air bed. No patching, 
sewing or cement. Lightest, 
simplest, in all ways most 
efficient. Patented restricted 
air passages prevent “‘rolling.” 
Improved fast valve with inter- 
changeable caps for inflating 
any way. 

No. 550— Size 25”x75", 
weight only 5% Ibs. Price 
$16.00, at your Dealer's. Or 


write us. 
arewbber 
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At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized | 


NEW. FULL AT R.FED 


FLOATING 


MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hott- 
est Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads 
No Other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically 
Air is essential tominnow’slife. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feedsthem. Constant bubbling supply 
of air. Works automatically. Just pump up once 
every day or so. Itiéidentical in construction as 
the 1928 Non-Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with 
the two improvements of the **Full-Floating’’ Min- | 
now container and the “permanent pump”, 


p $4.25 


West of Rockies * 75 
Canada 5.25 





At your Dealers 
or 
Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 


Air- Fe d' from Ad, Post 





Paid to your ad- 
dress. 


AIR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO. 
402 South 7th St. _ 


QUINCY, ILL | 








Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and How 
You'll catch more fish if you give "em what they | 
want when they want it. Handy chart for your 
tackle box tells just what bait to use on a dark day 
in a weedy lake, or on a bright sunny day in deep water. 
What to use in late summer when big ones lie in the 
deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the most successful 
fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for all 
kinds of fish—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 


VAMP 
The old reliable, Several 
. Regu 


all- -year fish getter. 








7. 













WEEDLESS WIDOW | 


A single hook | 
Surface Bait, with | 
plenty of action. Ab- 
solutely weedless, Made 
in red-and-white, ‘‘Frog’ 
and scale finishes. Price, $1. 
e “KING” and “QUEEN” 
Two Sizes 


—- 











ie metal Baits, made in gold, copper, nickel, red- 
white, and scale finishes. Semi-weedless—non- -rotating 
poor tte twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price, $1.00. 
Heddon Baits are sold by Better Dealers everywhere. 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart (26) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.B0-3, Dowagiac, Mich, 





- 
The fastest running spinner @& 
in the world. Low in price. Ly, 
unequalled for results Plain 25c; weed- aN | 
less 30c, 954 in. long. At your dealers 
or direct. Circular Free, 
Chas. H. Stapf, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 








| utes’ 


| pounds and 4 ounces. 


| fish 


; and very chunky 


| | By Geo. Miksch Sutton 
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one that would do what you wanted it to 
do, just keep your eyes open the next time 
you go into a tackle store. 


that one could put minnows in and still 


| find them alive and active when wanted for 
| bait. 


That’s what a really worth-while 
minnow bucket should do, and that -is what 
some of this year’s buckets claim they can 


| do.—The Editor. 


Big Bass—And a Magazine 
DITOR Life :—I 


Outdoor am en- 


closing a picture I made while in the | 


northwoods last summer. Was sent in by 
the U. S. National Museum for some ex- 
tensive work in a large unmapped area. 
The picture is the result of about ten min- 





I wish people could 
see the fishing back in those almost inac- 
cessible places of the woods. 


I took your magazine along as it was | 


the only thing available for reading I could 

find at the Hudson’s Bay Post—and I read 

and reread every word in it during my 

stay of five weeks alone. I haven’t missed 

a number since. H. WoopMAn. 
Tenn. 


Black Marlin Swordfish 
By Wm. Barber Haynes 


The new buck- | 
ets come about as close as is possible to | 
what we have always desired—buckets | 





work just before I began putting a 
| little supper together. The larger weighed 5 | 





AY EXTRA large Marlin was caught at | 
Miami in 1928, that was said by the | 


guides who looked it over to be a different 
from the ordinary Marlin of these 
It was said to be dark, short-billed, 
in build, weighed 138 
pounds, and was caught on Bill Spooner’s 
fishing cruiser on February 6. 

The ordinary run of this fish is much 


waters. 


lighter in these waters, giving rise to the | 


thought that this was one of the Black 
Marlins. I examined part of the bill of 


this swordfish which was preserved by Al- | 


bert Pflueger, the taxidermist who mounted 
this Marlin. The bill was round instead of 
being beveled like that of the ordinary 
Florida Marlin. 

Other structural differences were noted 
by this taxidermist, notably that of the 
side fin and the inside of the skin, and he 
voices the general sentiment that this fish 
was totally different. 





The nealenaic: oy Nature Series 
No. 3 


Next month the subject will be 


Pintail Ducks 




















A Swift, Lightweight 
Casting Reel 


HEREi is the Martin Fly-Wate—an auto- 

matic reel so 4 so swift, yet so 
responsive to the touch, that it is ideal 
for bait and fly casting. Gives a perfect 
balance to fly rods. Made in three sizes. 
Prices $8, $10 and $12. 

Other Martin Models made in 5 sizes 
with line capacity of 75 to 250 feet. 
Prices from $4.50 to $10. 

The Martin makes fishing sportier 
than © og Lo gE sey perfect control 
of rod, reel and line with one hand. 
Ideal for those handicapped by the loss 
ofahand orarm. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write us for free illustrated 
booklet describing models and sizes, 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
200 Main St. Mohawk N. Y. 











AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 













USED BY THOUSANDS 
Best Fishing Days for 1929 
PRICE 25c 5 FOR $1.00 


H. G. FARR 
BOX 143-F HIGH STA. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














Anglers Kinks 


A Minnow Trap 

AKE a strong box, about 2% feet 

in length and about a foot in width. 
Remove the top and bottom, covering 
the latter with screen wire. 
should remain open. Drill holes in the sides 
with a 1-inch bit as illustrated, and paint to 
keep the wood from rotting. Put the lower 
row of holes about 3 inches from the bot- 
tom of the box and attach a handle, of any 
kind, to the open 
top. In setting the 
trap, place it in 
water deep enough 
to come up to 
' about 3 inches from 

the top. Inside the 
¢; trap place bread 
L] 





crumbs or anything 
that will attract 
the minnows. 
When you come 
d back to the trap, 
ors creep up slowly 
SS Sss and quietly, then 
mscreen wire pull it swiftly out 

of the 
the handle. The water will flow out 
of the screen bottom but will catch the 
minnows—if there are any. Such a trap 
has been a great help to me. It is easy 

















to make and will catch minnows when one | 


doesn’t have time to seine for them.—Louts 
A. Langford, Ark. 


Making Leader Sinkers 

O ATTACH a sinker directly’ to the 

leader, a mold will be necessary. Take 
two cardboard boxes, about 1x1%x3 in- 
ches in size, and get some plaster of Paris. 
About 2/3 of a pound will be necessary. 
Fill one of the boxes with freshly mixed 
plaster, taking care that no air bubbles 
remain in the mixture. To avert this, 
gently tap the box on the bench and the 
bubbles will rise to the surface. When the 
plaster has nearly reached its initial set, 
strike off the top with a case knife. Lay 
a sinker on this, one that has been previ- 


ously greased, pressing it into the plaster | 


until one half is covered. Allow this to 


stand two or three hours until it sets quite | 
Now give the surface a light coat | 


firmly. 


HALF SECTION OF Mo£D. 











IEEE GENE SS 





of grease. Fill the other box, remove air, 
strike off as above and invert the first box 
on it. Press firmly together until the fresh 
plaster oozes out from the edges. Bind to- 
gether with string or rubber band and al- 
low to stand for twenty-four hours. Then 
remove the boxes and, while holding in a 


vise, smooth up the sides with a wide flat | 


file. Now, with the sinker in position to 
avoid damage to the inner part of the 
mold, drill and ream out the upper hole 
thru which the lead will be poured. Also 
groove the small channels for the vent and 
the leader wires as indicated—all must fit 
so that the blocks shut tight over the lead- 
er wire. Grease the mold and clamp in the 
vise. Pour in the lead slowly. Finish the 
ieader ends as you desire, with snaps or 


loops. This puts the sinker where it be- | 


longs—on the leader and not on the line.— 
J. Livingston Reed, Ohio. 


The top | 


water by | 


| 
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*" Tough Is the Word 
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The Ashaway Extra Strength 








Bait Casting Line is hard braided 


best Japan black silk. 


It has 


Ashaway's exclusive soft water- 


proofing. 


This completely pro- 


tects its great strength from mil- 


dew and rot. 


AMMER away—you can't cast the strength 
out of your Ashaway Extra Strength Bait 


Casting Line. 
your bait. 


there is.” 





something on you—the big bad ones. 
fishing just limbers your line up. 
For all-around bait casting and trolling, with abundant 
reserve strength and endurance—you ll agree you've got 
“Inch for inch and pound for pound the toughest line 


Your dealer should be glad to show you one. 
not, please write to us. 


*‘More Fish Stories” 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 
Box 736, Ashaway, Rhode Island 





Finish Fly Line. 





in high vacuum 


The HARDY (1929) ANGLERS’ 
GUIDE & CATALOGUE 


Every Angler’s Standby. 
Plates of FLIES, LURES, etc., in natural 
colors. 400 PAGES. Mailed Free, Write to 
Head Office and Factory. 


| HARDY BROS. Ltd. 
| ALNWICK, GREAT BRITAIN 


Visiting Europe? Make a duty of seeing and 
handling the famous ““PALAKONA” Split 
Bamboo Rods. Built under new improved 





system, rendering them superior to all others, 
at HARDY’S magnificent Showrooms. 


| HARDY HOUSE 
LONDON 


61 PALL MALL, 








| 





For your long rod, get an Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Here too is remarkable durability, with 
the very finest of casting. Super quality silk, soft finished 
Never known to harden or turn sticky 


Hook them as fast as they Il hit 
“Horse” them out before they hang 
Slam-bang 


If he can 


FREE 














They spin so easy. 





SPINNERS 


SA 


WHEN YOU SAY 








HILDEBRANDT’S 


The slightest motion 
sets them going—always ready for action. 

Four shapes of blades and a thousand 
and one combinations of sizes and colors 
of finishes and flies. 

Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, 
Perch—you get ALL game fish and pan 
fish on Hildebrandt Spinners—whether you 
use a casting rod, fly rod, old cane pole, 
trolling line—any method, 


Blue Gills, 


Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you 


how to catch fish 


in 1929— 


shows you some new baits as 
well as old favorites, with some 


good fish pictures. 
your copy FREE. 


Send for 


HILDEBRANDT 


931 High St. 


Logansport 





neni 
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KN Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


If our goods are not better than you can pur- 
chase ANYWHERE else for equal price, return 
them and have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 
LEONARD 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Trade Mark Regis. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Have been made by the same Organization and 
under the same supervision for the past 50 years. 
The knowledge, care and skill used in the selec- 
tion of materials and manufacture make Leon- 
ard Rods THE WORLD'S STANDARD OF 
COMPARISON. BUY A LEONARD—and let 
the ‘‘other fellow’’ compare his Rod to yours! 
A full line of patterns of Rods for ALL KINDS 

OF ANGLING, is shown in our catalog. 
For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods 

DRY FLY RODS 
50—Length 8 ft., weight 3% oz.............$53.00 
50%—Length 8% ft., weight 4 oz.....$53.00 
. 51—Length 9 ft., weight 4% 02............- $53.00 
WET FLY RODS 

‘oO. 45—Length 9 ft., weight 4 02.......00++. 
52HLH—Length 9% ft., weight 7 oz. $53.00 
The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for 
the heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains 


and Pacific Coast. 
airy The Original 
BIVISIBLE 


are: 


$48.00 


= 14 and 16." 
3.00 per dozen 
Stocked in 
10 Different 
Colors 


Also 4 SPIDER 
TYPES 


William Mills & Son 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 107th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 
\a@ Our CATALOG contains not only de- 
¥ scriptions and prices of goods, but also 
COLOR PLATES OF FLIES, and a 
“NOVEL INDEX’”’ with complete de- 
scription of outfits for angling for 
various Game Fishes. Copy Mailed on 
Receipt of 10c in Stamps. 


BROWNTONE SPECIAL 
FLY ROD 


Good Quality Split Bamboo 


SOLID CORK HANDLE—HAND 
WELT FERRULES—GENUINE 
AGATE FIRST GUIDE 
ND TIP 


but are 
Made in 


These rods are not ‘‘junk’’ 
well balanced and good value 
8'/4 feet for Brook Trout 
9 feet for Larger Streams 
9'/2 feet for Western Waters 


anes 


This Rod is finished up in the popular 
brown color, now so much in vogue. 























Silk Lines 


Le) 

a1 The best Black W.P. Silk line made. 
>] Strength, y yardage and prompt de- 
livery guaranteed. Write for our 
cataJogue of lines for every purpose. 
We do not claim to make the 
cheapest, but we do claim to 
make the best. 
No. Test 0 Price per 100 Yds. 
7 14 $2.86 on 
















Frog Wiggler $1.00 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 

Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
Bass, ome or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


2891 East 79th St. 
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AnglersLetters MU STAD 
“kt Hooks 


Dogfish as Food 


Editor Angling Department: 
tell me if dogfish are good to eat? 
mer I caught a big one while on my 


Will you please 
Last sum- 
vacation, 


but the folks where I stayed said that it was 
not good to eat.—T. E. Q., S. Dak. 
Answer: Well, dogfish are not considered 


very good to eat. They are too coarse and taste- 
less to be very palatable. Smoked they are not 
bad. We rather like the flavor. However, 
there are lots of other smoked fish that we like 
better than grayfish, the alias under which the 
dogfish sailed during war days.—S. R. J. 


so 


Greenheart or Bamboo 

Editor Angling Department: I am about to 
purchase a fly rod and have been looking at a 
very nice one that the dealer says is made of 
greenheart. It is surely a nice rod and I had 
just about decided to get it when a friend of 
mine said that it was not as good as a bamboo 
rod, and advised me not to buy it. I don’t want 
to get it if it will not be a good fishing rod, so 
am asking your opinion of such a rod.—P. F. D., 
Kan. 

Answer: Without discussing solid wood 
at all, let us advise the purchase of a rod of 
bamboo. Bamboo is standard rod material and 
you will make no mistake in getting your rod 
made of this material. Solid wood rods are not 
in much favor in this country.—S. R. J. 


Making Pork Rind 

Editor Angling Department: Will you be kind 
enough to tell me how pork rind is prepared. 
I am planning on making up quite a little for 
use this summer.—R. Y., Iowa. 

Answer: Sorry, but we can not tell you the 
exact process used in preparing pork rind. The 
rind is, as you doubtless know, cut down thin 
and rendered free from fat and grease. We have 
never seen home-made pork rind that was in the 
same class with the store variety and, since this 
lure lasts so long, we doubt if it is worth while 
to attempt making it. We have “cut” plenty of 
it in the days before it came on the market, but 
we have no knowledge of how tu make it like the 
bottled stuff.—S. R. J. 


rods 
split 


Tackle Box Screw Driver 

Editor Angling Department: Can you 
me where I can secure that screw driver, with 
three extra blades in the handle, that is often 
called the “tackle box screw driver’? I have 
seen it advertised but can not find anything 
about it now. It is metal and nickel plated, and 
costs something less than a dollar, if I remem- 
ber the price.—F. A. A., Va. 

Answer: The tackle box screw driver that 
you mention is probably the ‘‘Four-in-One”’ screw 
driver, made by E. Edelmann & Company but 
sold thru the sporting goods stores and jobbers. 
Most any of the large tackle shops, or even hard- 
ware stores, can supply it. We suggest that you 
ask for it under the above name, and we have 
little doubt but that you will be able to get it.— 
S BR. J. 


tell 


The Donegal Cuttyhunk 

Editor Angling Department: I have had a spool 
of Donegal Cuttyhunk line for several years and 
would like to know where I can get more of it. 
It is a very strong linen line, or was before I 
used it all, and I want to find out where it is 
made if possible. Can you tell me where I can 
get it?—R. W. K., Tex. 

Answer: The Donegal Cuttyhunk is a Glad- 
ding line. If you will request your leader in 
sporting goods to get you a Gladding Donegal, 
giving him the number of threads you desired 
(9, 12, 15 and up to 30), also the size of the 
spool (200-yard or 300-yard size), we are sure 
that he can get it for you without trouble.—S. R. J. 


Lampreys Not Eels 

Editor Angling Department: Some few weeks 
ago I was reading an article on the use of eels 
as bass bait. The writer mentioned catching 
them in the spring of the year in a net and using 
them for fishing purposes. Said that they were 
great bass bait. 
thing at least once and would like to know how 
a fellow would go about catching eels for bass 
bait. The only eels I have ever seen were far 


| too large for the kind of bass with which I am 


Cleveland, Ohio | 


familiar, and I don’t know how a fellow could 
catch enough of them for bait at that. 
kindly tip me off on this matter?—R. E. J., Mich. 

Answer: Don’t blame you for getting worked 
up over the matter. The writer probably re- 


ferred to brook lampreys and not to eels. The 





Now I like to try out every- | 


Will you | 


Hooks, 


Made in 
. orway. 


Used the World over. 


bi 





lsh in alae inpar and foi 
Mustad Hooks are made in 
oT ea pattern, improved 
for best hooking and _ holding. 
Those shown are Sneck (left) 
and Sproat. 

Ask your dealer for Mustad 
Hooks—in flies, snelled, ringed 
and on all baits. 


O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
New York, Dept. 9B, 258 Broadway. 














HE care you take to be sure you get 
Mustad Hooks is well repaid. They 
hook and hold more fish, being made 
better. 
Norwegian fishing, famous the world 
over for hundreds of years, has developed 
hook making as nowhere else. 
the only fish hooks made in 
Norway, have long led all other makes 
in world-wide popularity. 


Mustad 








Priceless Possessions for Priceless 
Pleasures 
If you are the kind of fisherman who has had 
revealed to him the real sport in fishing, 
this announcement is of interest to you. 
For you can appreciate the qualities that 
make a fine sporting instrument. 
To you we say—insist upon seeing, and get- 
ae the “‘feel” of a Divine Rod before you 
uy. 

No mere discussion of materials or skillful 
workmanship can possibly convey to you the 
sort of nerve-like sensitiveness, action, and 
sinuous strength that live in a Divine Rod. 
Send for catalog. And ask your retailer to 
shov you the Divine Rod you want. If he 
hasn’t that one, he can get it for you. No 
others are like them. 
The Fred D. Divine Co., 507 Roberts St., Utica, N. Y. 


ods to order if you wish 

















lamprey, often spoken of as the lamprey eel, 
is not an eel at all. 


with gills and a regular mouth. 


a fish, nor is its mouth at all similar to that of 
a fish. There are pores along the side of the 
neck of a lamprey, instead of clefts, and its 
mouth is a sucker-like affair. Lampreys attach 
themselves to rocks by means of this mouth 
and some attach themselves to fish, thus becoming 
semi-parasitic. The common brook lamprey is 
about 6 or 7 inches long’ when fully ma- 
tured and, no doubt, would make a _ tempting 
bass bait. In the early part of the year they 
spawn in the small brooks and, at such times, 
they are easily captured. We have never used 
them as bait. Lampreys, not eels.—S. R. J. 


Baits for Sheephead 

Editor Angling Department: I am going to 
spend some time next summer on a lake and 
would like to find out what bait to use for 
sheephead. There are not many game-fish in 
this lake but, I am told, there are plenty of 
sheephead. What bait would prove successful 
and are sheephead good to eat?—R. E. D., Iowa. 

Answer: Crayfish and minnows are both good 
baits for sheephead, or fresh-water drum. In 
rivers we prefer the crayfish. As a boy we used 
to catch lots of them with this bait. In lakes 
we believe that minnows are the best bait, for 
we have hooked many of them while fishing for 
wall-eyes. Yes, sheephead are good to eat when 
small. As they grow in size they become rather 
coarse and tasteless. We have not eaten sheep- 
head for many years, but, as_ boys, 
to consider them pretty good eating.—S. R. J. 


Close or Wide Windings 

Editor Angling Department: Am considering 
the purchase of a new rod and, since I expect 
to put quite a little money into it, I want your 
opinion first. Two rods I have in mind are 
similar in price but one has very few windings 
on it. I rather like the looks of it too, but am 
a bit doubtful about its strength. Do you think 
that it will stand up as long as the other rod?— 
P. E. W., Mont. 

Answer: Yes. You need not worry about the 
number of windings on the rods in question since, 
we judge, they are both standard-made rods. 
old idea of lots of silk windings has received a 
shock in recent years, many of the more recent 
designs being almost windingless—to coin a word. 
Good cementing and good varnishing will produce 
a rod that is just as strong, and just as lasting, 
as one with many windings. Our pet casting 
bamboo has very few windings, and it has had a 
lot of grief. In the cheaper rods one often must 
rely somewhat upon the windings to make a firm 
job of fastening the strips together. But good 
rods, rods with fine action, do not need silk 
bindings to hold them tight. If you like the rod 
you mention, get it. You will not be disappoint- 
ed, we are sure.—S. R. J 


Why the Dry Fly? 
(Continued from page 13) 


erly. The beginner will do well to con- 
fine his first attempts to a few patterns 
of hackle flies, of which the following 
make a very effective list: Brown Palmer, 
Cahill, light and dark, Queen and Gray 
Palmer. After one has gained a little ex- 
perience, then the winged flies may be added 
to the equipment, altho no one will find 
that the above-mentioned patterns will ever 
prove good killers. 

Where to cast the fly for best results | 
is a problem that must be solved by obser- 
vation, judgment and common sense. 


Our eel is a fish, a fish | 
The lamprey | 
is not a true fish, for it does not have gills like | 


we used | | 


The | 


NouxX 





Brown trout are very fond of lying in a | 


pocket formed by the current, on the 
stream side of a rock. 
the trouble of examining such places it 
will be found that the water gouges a 
hole of some proportions (according to 
the size of the rock and the speed of the 
water), especially at the front and slightly 
to either side. While a feeding fish will 
not always remain stationed at his home 
site (sometimes he will cruise up and 
down stream), still, if the place is favor- 
able to the accumulation of floating food, 
he will usually feed there in preference to 
any other place. A fly cast lightly some 
6 or 8 feet above the rock and allowed 
to float down and around it, will often 
bring forth a strike. It is wise to let the 


up- 





| strike. 
If one will go to | 
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SPLITTING BAMBOO 
This Granger-designed ma- 
chine will split even the most 
crooked cane absolutely with 
the grain. One of the rea- 
sons why Granger’ Rods 
possess extra strength and 
smoother action. 


FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


Washington Fisherman 
Lands Big Steelhead 
With GRANGER Rod 





“My Granger Tournament Fly Rod has 
been used only one season but it has seet 
some heavy and continuous service. 
a 26-inch, 41%4-pound steelhead with this 
rod this year. 
and have 
the first Granger I have ever used and, aside 
from its beauty, it is the best balanced and 
snappiest rod I ever had in my hands.” 


I caught 


over 20 
This is 


I have fished for 
used a lot of rods. 


H. E. SYKES, 
57 East Main St., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





GRANGER Rod prices range from $10 to $50—Send today for Catalog in colors. 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 


431 Grant Street 


Denver, Colorado 


All genuine GRANGER Rods have the name “‘Granger’’ on the Reel Seat 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE—If your Dealer cannot supply you—we will 











Bull’s-Eye 
casting is 
the demand 


Straight. shooting Level Wind Reel 


IG Boys raiding in the shallows. 
Splash and surge of pursuit and 
Does it stir you to action? 

Hit that ripple right in the 
Put your best bait just where 
he'll grab it. Sock that fish and sock 
him right! With your sharp-shooting 
Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Level Wind Reel 


No. 100. 
Fish and catch’ something. Get the 


Now! 
bull’s-eye. 


| thrills—show results—eat hearty! Prompt 


and accurate casting with the Bull’s-Eye 
makes up for a lot of time-killing 
between feeding spells. 

Ample in size, holding plenty of 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 
2922 Taylor Street 





\ oie 


oS <a 


Scag 


Thumb, 
sO Casy 
a 













line. Light, yet strong. Pillars deep-an- 
chored in Permo end plates, prevents 
any wrack or twist—just heave away and 
grind the Big Ones in! 

Genuine Meisselbach design, precision 
workmanship and quality materials— 
famous nearly 40 years. Fine balance, 
free running, long service. Choice of 
black, brown, green or red end plates 


Best value for its price—only $5.00, 
Fully guaranteed. 
Sold by the best dealers. Insist on 


the genuine Meisselbach Bull's-Eye 
No. 100. Write us for valuable 
“Bite Book” and folder—FREE. 


Divia- 


Pivies The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 
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The Sash of a 
brilliant fly above 
—— the swirling waters, 

—=—"" -__then—a fighting, 

silvery body at the 

end of a tautened line! You get this thrill 
in abundance with Jamison Barbless Hook 
Flies. Sportsmanlike—effective—humane. 


BARBLESS 
HOOK TROUT 
AND BASS FLIES 


Wet Flies—to gut. 

terns. No, 4, 6, 8, 

or $2.40 per dozen. 
Dry Flies—no snell. 
terns. No. 8, 10, 
$2.80 per dozen. 
Inverted Bass Flies. No. 1-0 Ringed Barbless 
Hook, no snell. Highest quality. 14 patterns. 
40c each or $4.80 per dozen. 


The SHANNON 
TWIN SPINNER 


(Made Under 
J. P. Shannon Patents) 





Nx 
Highest quality. 
10 and 12 hook. 


24 pat- 
20c each 


Highest quality. 12 pat- 





Greatest of all 
Weedless, but a 
haven’t tried it, 


baits. 
If you 
a lucky 


casting or trolling 
sure fish getter. 
get in line and be 
fisherman. Also for salt water fishing. 
with red, yellow, white or black feather fly 
-and natural, frog color, red, yellow, white, 


Squirrel tail—Price Each, 90c. 


The SHANNON 
WEED- 
MASTER 


A wonderful, new and effective super weedless bait for bass, 
pike, pickerel, or any game fish. A tail strip, equal to pork 
rind, is already attached—can be removed from hook for deep 
water fishing. Dressed in red, white, yellow or black feather 
fly, or new less-wind-catching hair fly in same colors or com- 


bination of colors. Price each 90c. 
The JAMISON 
' WEEDLESS 
COAXER 


No angler should be without a ‘‘Coaxer” if he wishes to be 
successful in black bass and pickerel fishing. Very attractive, 
exceedingly lively and life-like. 
snagging. Easy to cast and can be used for skittering and troll- 
ing. Has white body, red wings and red feather tail. Also 
made in natural frog color. Price each, 85c. 

Jf your dealer cannot supply you, send direct Handsome new 
catalog of Jamison lures mailed on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 43, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SPRING FISHING 


Will be a success if you use Pecks 
Underwater Fly Rod Minnows. 
The and sportsmanlike 
lure for the early season fishing. 
In twelve colorations, size 1/0-2 
or 3, 65 cents each. Pecks Nip- “ 
igon Parmaketch another winner Sg A ad 
on trout, 35 cents each. Send chinipicmnic ated 
$1.00 for sample of each and descriptive list of Pecks 
fl HP of real fish getters 

H. PECKINPAUGH CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 


American Trout-Stream Insects 


By LOUIS RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should 











sensible 





12 and 14 hook. 25c each or 


| over nearly 
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fly float well past the rock before lifting 
for another cast, as the trout will often 
follow it for some distance before taking 
and, if it is disturbed while under his 
scrutiny, he will become suspicious and will 
very likely refuse further offerings. 


HAVE often observed a trout follow 

my fly for a number of feet several 
times and then leave it without rising, but 
I have never failed to take such a fish even- 
tually, provided I did not lift my fly from 
the water while it was within his sight. 
Of course, many times I have found it 
necessary to change the pattern, often as 
much as seven times, before finding one 
that interested him sufficiently to induce 
a rise. 


Pocket holes such as I have described 





Careful and deliberate casting brings 
results 


are very productive to the angler and I 
think that the beginner would do well to 
confine his first efforts to such places, 
rather than the popular pools. The fish 
located in the small holes are not fished 
as much as the ones in the 


| larger, well-known places; therefore they 
’ 


Made | 
| run, 
red and white or black Bucktail fly and Grey | below a beautiful pool. 


| as it teems with good fish; 





Goes through weeds without | 





own this first and only work on its subject. | 


The book contains colored plates of over one 
hundred insects trout consume, full charts, 
etc. Net $2.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


are’ easier to take. 

Apropos to this, I have in mind a stretch 
of water in a Sullivan County, New York, 
stream; a fairly speedy and rather shallow 
studded with rocks and situated just 
The pool itself 
is very attractive and popular with anglers, 
a condition 
most of the fishermen to 
uninteresting water 


which causes 
overlook the rather 
just below. 

And yet, from that same unattractive 
water I-have made many a beautiful catch. 
Every rock in it shelters a trout, usually 
a willing one, and when one is taken an- 
other always seems to take its place within 
a day or two. At the same time, the fish 
in the pool above are very seldom in a 
willing mood; one or two trout in a day’s 
fishing would constitute an excellent catch. 

Naturally, knowing a stream is half the 
battle. It is very discouraging to go out 
on a new brook, when the trout are not 
rising, and fish the uninteresting places. 
That is one reason why the pools are 
fished the most. One instinctively knows 
that such places always contain trout and, 
even if they are not rising, it is something 
to know that one’s flies are floating over 
fish. Nevertheless, if one would but spend 
an equal amount of energy fishing every 
rock carefully, every small pool and every 
rifle, the creel at the end of the day 
would be appreciably heavier. 


HE dry fly angler need not lay aside 

his tackle during the middle of the 
day. Personally I like to fish best from 9 
a. m., until 11, and then from 3 p. m., until 
dark. But often, when my time has been 
limited, I have fished right thru the noon 
hour with excellent results. 

Only last year, while fishing the Au 
Sable River, I had an experience of this 
sort. I had made a late start and did not 
get to the stream until 11 a. m. Despite 
the fact that the day was exceedingly 





bright and the sun shone directly into the 
water I was fishing, the trout took fast 
and furious, and continued that way until 
the sun went behind the mountains. As 
soon as that happened they stopped rising, 
nor did I take another fish even tho [| 
stayed until dark. If I had fished accord- 
ing to my regular schedule on that day, 
my creel would have been a slim one, a 
fact further borne out by the early morning 
fishers who returned with very few fish. 

Careful, deliberate casting is more effec- 
tive than excited, fast and careless fishing. 
A rising trout will often cause one to be- 
come slightly unnerved and filled with an 
overwhelming desire to get the fly over 
the fish instantly, which often results in a 
poorly placed fly that puts the fish down 
instead of raising him. 

One would do well to pause awhile be- 
fore casting under such circumstances. 
The location of the trout relative to the 
current of the water should be studiously 
observed. Perhaps one is in a _ position 
where it would be impossible to float the 
fly without dragging. In such a case one 
should change one’s position so that this 
difficulty will be overcome. Perhaps the 
fish is a cruiser, very likely so if the water 
is rather slow-moving. In that case his 
movements should be observed closely and 
the fly cast over the spot where he rises 
the most. Such a fish will probably need 





Browns lie above the rocks, in pockets 


to be cast over a number of times before 
he sees your fly. Keep plugging carefully 
at one spot. Let the fly float over the 
same place time and time again, and do 
not lift it from the water until it is almost 
at your feet. Persistence and carefulness 
will finally raise him, and one will feel a 
keen thrill over the feat. 


[Ik the trout sought are natives, then one 
will rarely need to use the dry fly, except 
from preference, as the brook trout will 
usually prefer the sunken fly to the floater. 
With the brown the direct opposite is the 
case. He will rarely take the wet fly, 
after the stream has become low and clear, 
unless it be after a rain or at night. That 
is one reason why the dry fly has become 
so popular within recent years, and the 
fact that it is spreading, even into those 
sections of the country where the wet fly 
is by far the best killer, attests to its 
greater attractiveness and fascination. 

Drag is that curse of the dry fly angler 
which causes his fly to float unnaturally. 
It may be readily understood that, if the 
fly and the line lie in currents of unequal 
speed, the line will exert an influence upon 
the fly and cause it to move in an unnatural 
manner, often against or across the cur- 
rent. This sort of thing is absolutely 
fatal to one’s chances of raising a brown 
trout. 

In a great many cases it is impossible 
to place the fly in the coveted spot with- 
out a drag occurring. Sometimes the diff- 
culty may be overcome by changing one’s 
position and getting to a place where the 
fly and line will float at the same rate of 
speed, at least for a few feet. At other 
times one cannot remedy matters by this 
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GET A GEP—THE ROD WITH A REP 























| fall in a wavering manner. 


simple proceeding, and then it is that one 
must overcome the drag by the method of 
casting. 

When one is being taught to cast, a 
straight line from the point of the rod to 
the fly seems to be the acme of perfection. 
But when fishing, a straight line is very 
often the worst possible way in which to 
deliver the fly. 


line, that is, the line should lie upon the 
water in a wavering line. Then the fly 
will float naturally until the line straight- 
ens, which is often long enough to bring 
forth the sought for rise. 

To throw the slack line, make the cast 
just the same as usual but retard it just 
a little short of the finish, and then drop 
the rod tip suddenly. The retard checks 
the fly while it is still in its flight and the 
sudden release of the tension, effected by 
dropping the rod tip, causes the line to 
One should 
remember to aim at a spot much above 
the desired location as the curved line 
shortens the cast to some extent. By 
continual practice one will find that the 
curve may be placed almost at will, with 
the fly either to right or left as desired. 
This is a great aid when one wishes to 
place a fly over an unusually wary trout 
— having the leader float over him 

rst. 


HIS little trick is one of decided im- 
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To avoid drag in a great | 
many places it is necessary to cast a slack | 












Take Trout with 
the Dardevle’s Imp! 


HESE beautiful Trout were 
taken on the Dardevle’s Imp, 


| by J. M. Fabian, of Butte, Montana. 


portance to the dry fly man, and one | 


that should be mastered. Many times one 


| will find a rising fish, usually a large one, 
that will not come to one’s flies. It may be | 


°Non-Twisting’ 


®Non-Stickin 
Joints 
Only on GEP-RODS 


OW you can cast all day and your 
guides will always be properly lined- 

up. The new GEP-ROD Automatic Joint 
lock—a patented hexagon socket and collar 
joint—prevents your rod from twisting. Nor 
will the joints ever stick or rust. The pat- 
ented Alloy Liner makes it easy to put any 
GEP-RoOD together ortake it apart at all times. 


Interesting Booklet FREE 


Write today for free booklet describing other 
exclusive GEP-ROD features such as the 
screwless reel locking handle, automatic rod 
lock, solid chrome-vanadium steel rods, etc. 
Includes complete line of One-Piece, Com- 
bination, and Three-Piece Tubular Steel 
GEP-RODS. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
224 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
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that the leader is floating directly over 
the trout, with the result that he connects 
it with the fly and becomes suspicious. 


I was watching an angler, trying for | 


a large trout that was rising steadily, and 
noticed that he was fishing for him directly 
upstream with a straight line. I called 
his attention to the fact that his leader 
was no doubt wising the fish as to the true 
state of affairs, and suggested that he try 
casting the loop. The gentleman was an 
excellent caster and readily caught on to 
the idea. He made a perfect 
very first time he tried it and, as the fly 
floated down ahead of the leader, the trout 
took it without hesitation. Of course, 
with the majority of fish, it is not neces- 
sary to be so careful but, if one wishes 
to take the larger, wiser fellows, then the 
loop cast is a necessity. 

The short cast is a great discourager 
of drag and, wherever the water is pass- 
ably swift, one need not cast over 25 feet 
to get results. I believe that most anglers, 
especially beginners, are inclined to cast 
entirely too long a line, with the result 
that their fly is often overweighted by the 
weight of the line lying on the water. 
Even if the fly does float properly under 
such conditions, one will miss the strike 
nine times out of ten. With the short line 
one seldom misses a strike, so you can see 
where the 25-foot cast will creel more fish 
than the 50-foot one. It is only on rare 
occasions that one needs to cast over 35 


| feet; in the case of a large, quiet pool 
| or a shallow flat. 








Salmo fario only asks that you know 
your game, and then he will meet you 
more than halfway. Cultivate a lightly 
delivered fly; see that it floats as a natural 


insect would; keep yourself in the back- | 


ground as much as possible and avoid any 


unnecessary disturbance, such as tell-tale | 


ripples on the water or the waving of the 
hands and rod to excess. The brown is 
ever willing to rise. If one has any skill 
at all with the fly and gives the trout the 
right thing, there is no trouble in taking 
him and, once you have taken Salmo fario, 
I feel sure that you will forgive him for 
taking the place of, or at least sharing the 
honors with our beautiful native. 


cast the | 


_ e = 
Mr. Fabian writes:- 
“IT am an enthusiastic booster for 
your Dardevle lures, as I have 
had great success with them. 
















“Recently, on a stream here in 
Silver Bow County, I met a 
salesman from the store where I 
buy my tackle. I told him 
the Dardevle was the lure 
for Trout, but he seemed 
skeptical. As he and his 
two partners had _ not 
caught a single fish, I 
resolved to show him 
something. 

“The photo shows 

the result, the first 
one caught right in 
his presence! The 
Imp size, and the 


Dardevlet, I use 
mostly. I have 
caught Rainbow 


Trout up to 14 
pounds on that 






Dardevie's 
Im 


little Imp!” “The Little 
Devle’’ 2%” 
a gp An 
» rice 
Give the 
Dardevles 


a try this year! 


RY the Imp on 

your Trout 
fishing trip this 
year, and get a 
new thrill! 







i” ‘‘Dardeviet”’ 
2%” long 
1” wide, 3 


For your fly-fish- 
ing, get acquainted 
with our Osprey 
enamel level and 
double-tapered lines. 
We freely admit these are 
among the best lines in 
the country—and the price 
is right. Use the coupon 
and get our catalog. 


5 OZ 











Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed 
Waterpr of 

Silk ‘ 


Send for FREE BOOK, 
24 pages—a great 
fishing story 


Lou J. Eppinger 


“Outfitters of 
Sportsmen” 


Dept. L, 
131-135 Cadillac 


uare 
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Notes for Outboard Motorists 


OTOR engineers and boat designers 

have evolved products which djrect- 

ly contribute to a greater utility in 
water travel for the sportsman, outboard 
motor boat racers have put these units 
to supreme tests, and now the ultimate 
consumer has a lot of queries to ask about 
the whys and wherefores of the unique 
features of their equipments. There are 
many stunts which will help to keep your 
boat in perfect condition and your motor 
working to its highest efficiency and the 
outboarder is always seeking information 
about our waterways which will aid him 
in making his vacation hours yield the big- 
gest returns. The following notes, gleaned 
from study and a lot of experience, have 
been of practical help and have added much 
to the enjoyment of America’s newest 
outdoor sport. 





Here is a stunt which we found prac- 
tical on our motor touring trips and which 
we have utilized in principle for our out- 
board motor. We all know how a motor 
will work better on damp nights or in a 
rain. Moist air received by the air intake 
of the carburetor and mixed with the 
gasoline vapor is the secret. It produces 
more complete combustion with a resultant 
increase in power and lessened carbon for- 
mation, When motoring on the desert and 
in the high mountains we supplied the 
moist air by installing a device on the 
cowl which fed moist air to the carburetor 
intake manifold. Your outboard motor 
works better in a fog. On dry days you 
can supply moist air by fitting a water 
drip onto the hot exhaust manifold, pro- 
ducing steam, which is carried by a tube to 
within access of the carburetor air intake. 
Have tube ends open. 





Old river men are slow to see the ad- 
vantage of the hydroplane type of boat. 
At slow speeds the hydroplane stern digs 
into the water with 
bow pointed high. 
This can be over- 
come, to some ex- 
tent, by shifting 
the cargo forward. 
The steersman and 
passengers can sit 
on a seat placed in 
front of the “step” 
and for this a 
steering wheel and 
throttle should be 
installed. Speed in 
a hydroplane is not 
due alone to the 
flat bottom which 
planes over the 
surface of the wa- 
ter, but also to the 
design of the stern, 


which lessens its 
being grasped by 


the water and thus 
eliminates a drag. 
For slow travel the 
rowboat type of 
hull is preferred 
by many and if 
made of heavier 


of Miami set a world record 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


planking than the hydroplane it withstands 
shocks of submerged logs or rocks better. 





ANDLING a= canvas-decked boat 

alongside a dock or shore line is 
facilitated by having a rope attached to 
the bow plate and also one to a ring on 
the transom. A 20-foot braided clothes 
line or sash-cord, waterproofed, will do. 
When running on the water the stern 
painter can be tied to one of the seat 
cushions so that if the boat should sink in 
emergency, you will have a ready means 
of locating and recovering the boat and 
motor. The passengers are of course 
provided with life-saving vests for emer- 
gency. I generally carry two passengers 
in the seat over the step near the center 
of the boat while I operate the motor 
sitting crosswise the cock-pit on a 
pneumatic cushion and rest my _ back 
against another cushion. These two form 
a handy bed pad for a night in camp, sleep- 
ing either in the boat or on the shore. 





A leaky seam in your boat hull can be 
readily repaired with marine glue and we 
always carry a stick of this pitch-like sub- 
stance in the tool bag. For use all that 
is needed is to clean and dry the crack and 
melt the glue with a match or candle 
and flow into the crack. Large seams 
should be cleaned and a sharp tool used 
to roughen the edges; then tamp in some 
lamp wicking, which comes in balls, and 
as many strands as desired can be used. 
Cover the wicking with melted glue. The 
new plastic wood is fine if applied to 
cracks; it is easily put on with the fingers 
and drys at once. When solid it works 
just like wood and is a part of the pieces 
it holds together. Big holes in the hull 


may be repaired with a piece of wood fitted 





; BOAT SETS WORLD RECORD WITH 35-FOOT JUMP 
Leaping clear of the water for a distance of 35 feet, as shown in the photo, H. S. Harris 
b in his outboard motor boat in Biscayne Bay. Using huge 
barrels as floats for greased platforms, the boats are run at full speed, strike the 
incline and zoom far over the water in much the same manner as a flying fish. (Photo 


by Hamilton Wright) 


into the hole, and its edges made flush 
with the edges of the torn portion. Where 
the edges join, cement firmly with canoe 
glue. Canvas tacked over a hole, rein- 
forced inside if need be, and then covered 
with glue is a method well adapted to the 
hulls of outboard motor boats. 





Galvanized stove bolts, nails and screws 
should be used in place of iron articles 
in installing floor boards, seats and sup- 
ports for steering wheels. If strap iron 
is used set it in wet paint or liquid marine 
glue and paint well all over to avoid 
rust. 


Two paddles in preference to oars should 
be a part of the equipment of every hydro- 
plane. If an emergency forces you to use 
them it will teach you the necessity of al- 
ways having an emergency can of the gas- 
oil mixture in the boat for even a short 
cruise. 


REVENTION of chafing the sides of 
the boat against docks or shore ob- 
structions calls into use several fenders 
which act as buffers. The canvas fender 
is as good as any, and it can be made at 
home easily. Take a piece of heavy can- 
vas 4 inches wide and 15 inches long, fold 
it the long way and stitch heavily, one end 
and one side forming an elongated bag. 
Two inches down from the edge of the 
closed end, insert stitching across the width 
of the bag, making it flat, and in the 
middle of this flap sew in a grommet ring. 
Stuff the bag thru the open end with 
horsehair or granulated cork, which will 
make it assume a cylindrical shape. Now 
sew this end tightly. Do not waterproof 
the sack. Insert one end of a 2-foot 
braided cord thru the grommet and tie a 
knot. In use throw the fender over the 
boat side and tie the free end of the cord 
to a rib, gunwale or seat support. It will 
take up the shock of bumps which other- 
wise will mar the 

painted surface of 

‘ your boat. 








When you want 
speed from your 
boat and motor a 
number of factors 
enter aside from 
the driving power 
of the motor itself. 
You must have 
good spark plugs; 
the propeller shaft 
must be set so that 
it will be at right 
angles to the sur- 
face of the water 
when running at 
top speed; the bot- 
tom of the boat 
hull must be abso- 
lutely smooth to 
prevent friction. A 
good finish is pro- 
duced by smooth- 
ing with fine sand- 
paper. Then apply 
a coat of first-class 
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¢ Noisy Exhaust 


; 1929 Lockwood offers a remarkable new feature 
~ in an Outboard Motor, “Silenced Exhaust without any loss 
: of Power.”’ Think what that can mean to you. Think how 
greatly it will add to the enjoyment of every hour you spend on the 
water. You can ride along at racing speed with the throttle wide open, 
and all the while you have that comfortable feeling that there are no 
deafening exhaust noises to annoy either the fishermen, summer cot- 
tagers or your friends in the boat. 
To really appreciate how much more recreation and pleasure 
7 you, yourself will get from this latest Lockwood improve- 
ment, you must get into a boat powered with the new— 


CKWOOD 


“SILENT CHIEF” 


Here is a Class B Motor with 


















and power. Ten times out of 
twelve,thehighest racing hon- 
ors for its class have been won 
decisively. Time and again it 
has matched its prowess 
against much larger motors 
and covered itself with glory. 
Now for 1929 without sacri- 
ficing one whit of its power and speed, 
we bring you the most wanted im- 


sid provement in Outboard Motors—‘‘Water- 
Sealed Exhaust.’’ Other new features in- 
clude—Extended Automatic Oiling, Protected 
Gasoline Gauge, Improved Carburetor and 
new Convenient Control. 
Most Lock- 
wood Dealers 


Three Other Great Motors 


The “Racing Chief” 
A Class B Motor that will, we predict, crowd tine 


are now in po- 
sition to ex- 
tend conveni- 
ent Time Pay- 





Karte coveted 40-mile mark. A real racing job with dual 
carburetion and fresh oil lubrication. 
h Y ‘The “Ace” 
Holder of all 1928 Class A Official Records. 
All Have the §| Famous weighs only 50 Ibs. Develops about 7 H. P. The 
“Lockwood~ Pilot’ ideal Light Motor. 


—the “Unseen hand that takes hold of The “Flying Four’ ae 
the Motor when you let go” to light A remarkable big new motor that will give you and 
your pipe, arrange your tackle or rest _ several friends the thrill and enjoyment ofa sporty, 
your arm. Worth $50 of any man’s speedyrunabout formuchlessthanan inboard type of 
money. Anexclusive Lockwood feature. craft would cost. Details to be announced in April. 


LOCKWOOD MOTOR CO. “Sidsonicn Pe 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS a PE SE SF gv CO ges 
McQuillin, Ltd., 1955 Georgia Street, West, Vancouver, B.C. Kipp-Kelley, Ltd., 68 Higgins Street, Pa ae FPO PF PM 
Winnipeg, Man. Syco Supply Co., 230 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. Fred I. Mitchell, 1203 Notre 


Dame Street, East, Montreal, Que. 
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WHIITE® 


@heneolerst ae! 
) oLoled AY Oe} oley-hy 





White's Special Stepper—1l4 feet long 


Think of the pleasure that is yours in one of 


these novel, original WHITE models! Their grace- 

ful lines appeal. Their speed is rough and 

smooth waters satisfies racer and pleasure lover alike. 
Finest materials, expert workmanship, 40 years } 

“‘Know How’’ make every WHITE use its owner 

“WHITE.”’ Don’t think of buying a Boat or 


Canoe without seeing details in WHITE'S catalog 
and folders. Write today 





E. M. White & Co. 


162 White Street, Old Town, Maine 




















OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS —A complete line | 
of strictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- | 
tirely new models for general pleasure use with | 
speed of a racer. Built strong, staunch and durable, 
and absolutely safe. . 


Rowboats 
$44.00 

and up— 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. : 













| 
| 
| 
| 






LT ge 
i ereeetettete clot 


Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 


color combinations. ; 





With or without Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money-saving prices. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <———— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


218 pan Bt ( Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTI CORTLAND 
wisconsin \/*#her Place NEW YORK 








To get best value 
in TENTS and 
AWNINGS 


specify and get 








r 


evenly powdered graphite. 





REPELLENT 
PATENTED . 
1648433 
ABRICS treated with Vivatek are protected from 
destructive mildew, and will always repel rain. Nota 


temporary ‘‘loading’’ to deceive you and quickly weather 
out. Protection that fights and kills mildew and remains 
set in the canvas, keeps it young and strong. For tents, 


Khaki, Green, Grey, White; awnings, these colors or 
striped over them, For fullest satisfaction and long 
service, insist on Vivatexed fabrics. Any dealer or 
maker. Write for folder. 


Metakloth Company, Inc., Box 401, Lodi, N. J. 
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varnish and while it is still tacky sprinkle 


When this is 
dry, rub it down smooth. 


The racing classification of outboard 
motors is based on the piston displacement. 
Class “A” motors‘have less than 14 cubic 
inches; Class “B”, between 14 and 20; 
Class “C”, 20 to SO. 


To avoid possible loss of the motor from 
the boat either by theft or dislodgment 
when hitting an obstruction or any other 
contingency, anchor the motor fast to the 
boat. Run a well bucket chain from some 
solid portion of the motor, securing it by 
looping it, and hold with a padlock. The 
other end of the chain is bolted to the 
transom. To avoid loss of the key attach 
it to a cork by a small, strong cord, so 
that if accidentally lost overboard it can 
be readily recovered. 


A quart of cylinder oil to a gallon of 
gasoline is the racing mixture commonly 
used, while for ordinary running a pint of 
oil to the gallon of gas is standard. During 
the first twelve to twenty hours of use, a 





new motor should have 50% more oil 
added before putting the gas into the 
motor tank. We find it best to mix the oil 
Smaller 


and gas in a 5-gallon can. 

amounts can be mixed by using the filler 
cup attached to the tank filler cap. 
Fourteen filler cupfuls equal a pint. The 


proportion is 1 part of oil to 20 parts 
of gasoline. The various motor firms 
direct the proportions best for their partic- 
ular makes. Thinning the gasoline mixture 
will not guarantee more speed; racers use 
a quart of oil to the gallon. Too little 
oil will in time ruin your motor. When 
the motor is not in use and remains 
clamped on the boat, tilt the motor, then 
when ready to use again, remix the gas 
and oil by tilting the motor back into place 
and forward a number of times. Remove 
the little nut at the juncture of the tank 
and feed pipe to carburetor. In most cases 
it holds a wire strainer and it will sur- 
prise you how much sand and dirt will 
accumulate in a short time. Proper ad- 
justment of the needle valve is necessary 
for a properly running motor, and its mal- 
adjustment will cause you unending 
trouble. 


Motorcycle Camping 


By Claude 


SIMPLE camp kit packed on a mo- 
torcycle offers a new slant in the 
solution of the motorized vacation. 

It is a combination which allows quick 

transportation to a wilderness retreat on 

week-ends or holidays and is at the same 
time adapted to a transcontinental jaunt. 

In selecting the outfit we borrow ideas 

from both the autocamper and the knap- 

sacker, but motorcycle camping differs in 
that some skill and ingenuity must be 
shown in a new method of packing. For 
the most part the roadways traversed will 
offer easy going with only a little bumping 
of the cargo, but on off-the-trail trips the 
kit is subjected to rough usage. The rider, 
sitting on his spring seat, is not apt to 
realize this until his outfit comes to grief. 

The big problem in camping with a mo- 
torcycle is the selection of containers for. 


BLACK B RAINIER NA 





P. Fordyce 


the kit and their attachment to the cycle 
frame. Compactness must be in the ex- 
treme, and keeping the weight down to an 
absolute minimum is just as necessary here 
as on a walking trip. This does not mean 
that the motorcycle outfit is so meager as 
to spell discomfort. It is a matter of cut- 
ting out needless items and scientifically 
reducing the essentials in weight and bulk. 

The bulkiest part of the kit is the bed, 
which is to be carried strapped to the front 
of the handle bars. The greatest warmth 
is obtained from duck down (any farm- 
er’s wife or poultry dressing establish- 
ment can supply this). Make a quilt of 3 


pounds of duck down between two layers 
of brown denim with twin quilting ties 
every 8 inches; fold the bag the long way 
and sew across one end and three fourths 
the way up one side. 


In use this bag is 


“4 
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TIONAL PARK, WASHING 





TON 

It is not unusual to have the wild black or brown bears in the Park come into the auto 

parks and beg for food. This black bear called every morning and found his breakfast 
awaiting him (Photo by H. L. Dillaway) 











The New 


“Six=85”’ 


and 


“Sixe7 5” 





Head the Universal 
Line for 1929 


HE Universal Line for 1929 

achieves even greater brilliance 
of performance, surer reliability, 
more power per pound of weight 
than ever before. 


The new Universal Six is now 
available in two sizes, either 85 
horsepower or 75 horsepower. New 
features of design plus many re- 
finements have been made for the 
man who is looking for huskiness, 
smoothness, and reliability in a 
compact, light weight Six. New 
manifolding assures the last bit of 
power from every drop of gasoline, 
and new accessibility features make 
this Six easy to care for. 


Point for point, you’ll find it’s the 

sort of motor you have been look- 

ing for. 

All models can be had with the Uni- 

versal Built-in Reduction Drive. 
Also the Universal 


Single Cylinder . .. . . 6-8H.P. 
Flexifour. « ..- ..- - 10-15H.P. 
Superfour ..... . 35-50H.P. 
Ligh. ¢ # ae es + «2 110 H. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. OR-3 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Our catalogs are now ready. Send for 
them before you buy a new motor. 











NOT CONNECTED WITH 
ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
THE NAME ‘*UNIVERSAL’? 








CITY TOILET COMFORTS 
IN YOUR SUMMER HOME 
$38.75 and up. 


Wolverine Chemical Toilets or Sep- 
yf tic tanks will eliminate that outside 
closet, and gives your family the 
same sanitary protection they get 
at home. 
Don’t gamble with the family 
health. 
Complete information and 
¥ prices on request, 
? ~=Dail Steel Products Co. 
700 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 











laid over the rain cape or poncho which 
is snapped into the shape of a long sack and 
filled with hay, grass, leaves or other 
browse to act as a soft bed pad and to 
keep the sleeping bag off the damp earth. 
Spare duffel can be wadded up and slipped 
under the head of the sleeping bag to act 
as a pillow. 

In carrying: the bed on the cycle lay it 
on the shelter cloth on the ground and pro- 
ceed to roll it very tightly from one end, 
which will give a parcel just the width of 
the bag; rope it and tie to the handle bars. 
It is surprising into how small a compass 
down can be compressed, and that is one 
reason why we use it in preference to wool 
batting. The poncho could not well be used 
in wrapping around the sleeping bag as it 
must be ready for use in inclement weather 
while traveling. 


HE rest of the outfit stows into three 
panniers which are carried over the 
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rear wheel; one flat over the top of the | 


fender, “C,” 


of the wheel, “D.” These bags must be 


= : , - 
<t& 








of very heavy canvas and, to avoid weight 
strain on the side of the bags, we must 
kave two l-inch web or leather straps or 
stirrups, “E,” “E,” running around the bag 
to help support the weight. 
metal in constructing these bags as this 
would bend or break in a spill or a bump 
against a hard object and tear the canvas; 
but fabric has some “give” to it. The 
weight of these panniers hangs low, which 
helps in easy steering of the cycle. 

The top pannier, “C,” should be at least 
12 inches wide and_15 inches long and 6 


and one upright on either side | 





Do not use | 


inches deep, with the opening on the top | 


or flat side. It should have five flaps—one 


at either end, and one on either side, which | 


fold towards the middle and are tied with 
tapes; then over these is a 15 x 20-inch 
overlapping storm flap to keep the con- 
tents dry. One heavy leather or webbing 
strap is run entirely around the long way 
of the bag and another across the narrow 
way and both must be attached to the 
board platform beneath. Use the top pan- 
nier for perishable items as it is least likely 
to be damaged in an accident. 

The side panniers, “D,” are alike in di- 
mensions—15 inches wide, 20 inches long 
and 4 inches deep, and made of heavy can- 
vas. Each has a long top flap and two 


heavy web straps from top to bottom, 3 | 


inches from the sides, “E,” “E.” These 


straps go around the bags and are sewed | 


to the back side. The top pack bag rests 
on a 12 x 15-inch board platform, “A,” 
bolted to the fender in a horizontal posi- 
tion and on the bottom—3 inches from 
either side—are bolted metal strap loops 












Kacing speed! 
launch comfort / 
lifeboat safety / 


..at outboard 





Sin. into a lithe, graceful Mul- 
lins Steel King and head for new 
horizons of pleasure at 25 to 30 
miles an hour. Skim the summer seas 
in a steel boat that responds to your 
fancy like a living thing . . . a boat 
that is puncture proof and carefree 
.. . that will never give you a mo- 
ment’s worry or a minute’s work. 


For a fishing trip or a family outing 
. ..a breathless race or an hour's 
idling . . . the Steel King will do the 
work and let you have all the fun. 
And it will keep right on doing it 
year after year, without any scrap- 
ing or calking. (Why waste the 
summer patching and puttering 
with a wood boat?) 


You'll revel in the launch-like com- 
fort of the Steel King ... thrill to 
its buoyancy and ease of handling. 
Here is a boat that will crowd your 
summer with new delights, at tri- 
fling cost. 


If you want to make this summer 
mean more than any you have ever 
known .. . if you'd like to see how 
handsome, safe and comfortable an 
outboard boat can be .. . send for 
descriptive material showing the 
full line of Mullins Metal Boats... 
outboards and rowboats. 


Mutiins MANUFACTURING Corp. 
309 Depot Street Salem, Ohio 





All Mullins Boats are made with a corrugated bottom. 

is exclusive Mullins feature gives the Steel King 

gow strength, speed and buoyancy .. . the boat 

iterally rides on air runners. In making sharp turns 

the corrugations act as brakes, eliminating alldanger 
of side slipping, even at top 


LLINS 


STEEL BOATS 
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HODGMAN 


AIR BEDS 
Money Can’t Buy a Better Outdoor 
Bed—as low as 






—% 






C < y) ——— _ YOU'LL spend twice 
- J = as much, look twice as far, 

z ZA and not get a bed that’s 
a one-half as good as the 
Hodgman Camp Air Bed at $13.00 and up. Forest Ranger 
Jack Hart of MacCall, Washington, who has lived next to 
nature for years, wrote us recently: ‘‘ The Hodgman Camp 
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| “B,” thru which we thread the straps of 
| the side panniers which hang down. To 
| protect the inner sides of the panniers from 


| paraftined 


wearing thru when in contact with project- 
ing nuts, place leather reinforcements on 
the panniers. 

Not much food need be carried as you 
will pass supply points daily while travel- 
ing; it is not like the knapsacker who 
leaves the beaten paths and towns and 
goes far into the virgin wilderness. If 
you are a real disciple of the out-of-doors 
your dining will not be meager lunches 
but real meals cooked from elemental food 
supplies. You can carry all your food in 
balloon-silk bags which pack 


| nicely in the panniers with no projecting 


Air Bed is the best I ever had. It was my choice after inresti- | 


gating every type of camp air bed to be seen inthe more im- 
portant sporting goods stores throughout the U. S. and 
Canada."" There's the word of a man who knows the 
value of proper outdoor sleeping equipment. 
Hodgman Air Beds are comfortable beyond description. 
They're compact, light, convenient, easily inflated. Will 
last for years. Useful around the house as well as out of 
doors. ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 
ONE FOR YOU. 

FREE--32-page Handbook, ‘*How to Sleep Comfortably 

Out of Doors.’’ Mail coupon for it now. 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 23 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
lee en 
Hodgman Rubber Company 
23 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
Send FREE--32-page HANDBOOK 
*“How to Sleep Comfortably Out o 
pore 6. 



















Let It Help You 
Plan Your Trip 


You can sleep out, on 
a soft. full-size bed; 
eat at a real table; : 
lounge in a home-like chair 
—with Lincoln folding steel furni- 
ture—yet, pack it in 30 seconds into 
smaller space than a suit-case! Inves- 
tigate! Lightweight. Strong. Dur- 
abie. Low-priced. Choice of *‘old- 
timers,’’ world over. Best for any trip. 
Send, now, for book describing full line. 


McGREW MACHINE COMPANY 
1107 No. 22 Lincoin, Nebr. 













SEND NOW 
for FREE book. 
See models at 
your regular 
dealers. 








SAVE MONEY:-PAY ONLY $43% 


SS for this ; 
= DUR-A-BILT 91ve%e0 





N)) (UMBRELLA TEN] 


Mafleof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 

aed —_ ay agian el = door, 4 cloth, 
ie, stakes, join es and carrying bag. 

7x7 ft. —= $13.95, dsitvered: Game tent 9 4x9 \& ft. and 


other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaran le 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and afldress. Pay 
only p¥ice of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


LE ROY TENT COMPANY 











NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 


Shoes, Blankets, Tents} 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
ou money, Write for copy, 


“= NAVY SUPPLY 
Dept. 303 Richmond, Va. 





| off too easily. 





corners to wear holes in the canvas. A 
flattish mess kit of the army or Boy Scout 
pattern for one man is sufficient, and this 
should be kept in a cloth bag to keep grime 
from the rest of the kit. There is no need 
to carry a grate as you can improvise one 
at each camp site out of stones or small 


logs. 


OU will need a sheathed axe, a 
poncho or raincape, a change of un- 
derwear, an extra shirt, soap, towel, a 
mending kit, a few first aid requisites 
(such as an ampoule of iodine or mer- 
curochrome, a small packet of aseptic 
gauze, a small roll of adhesive plaster, lax- 
ative and cold cream), photo film, tripod, 
a spare inner tube and blow-out shoe. Wear 
riding pants, army shoes, canvas leggins, 
wool shirt, and a cap, as a hat would blow 
In the pockets should be a 
jack-knife, purse, map, notebook and pen- 
cil, a bandanna, and amber goggles in met- 
al case. Carry the camera (small sized) 
in a paraffined sack in a large shirt pocket 
as it is here protected from rough usage. 
The simplest shelter suffices—this means 
an 8 x 12-foot sheet of waterproofed mus- 


lin, sailcloth or balloon silk with grommets 
in each corner, and 12 feet of trot line. It 
is usually pitched as a leanto between trees 
or over a pole at each side. Or it can be 
attached to one side of the motorcycle, 
brought over the seat and handle bar with 
a long slope to the ground, where it is 
pegged. As is common with all light- 
weight camp kits the shelter gives adequate 
protection with a sacrifice of headroom in 
favor of compactness and lightness. 

Stakes are made where you camp; even 
the axe can be dispensed with as sticks can 
be pointed with the jack-knife and driven 
into the ground with a rock and you can 
break dry sticks with your hands for fuel. 
For mosquito protection a cheesecloth cone, 
36 inches in diameter and 36 inches high, 
can be suspended from the slanting roof 
(sew a metal ring on its underside for 
this purpose) with a tape or cord running 
up from the peak of the cone; the volu- 
minous bottom or skirt is tucked around the 
head of the sleeping bag. . 

This camp kit weighs less than 20 
pounds and the carrier with panniers 8 
pounds more—an outfit boiled down to 
that irreducible minimum consistent with 
comfort but yet supplying all necessities 
for the novel and independent roamings 
of the motorcycle gypsy. 





Installment Camping: 
HE rejuvenating rewards of even a 
day a week spent outdoors by the 
tired business man or _ nerve-racked 
woman sells the idea of the vacation. This 
has been the happy experience of so many 
thousands of people that the value of wil- 
derness diversions has come to have an 
acknowledged significance in our public 
life so we, as a nation, are naturally re- 

tiring to the wilderness for re-creation. 
No matter what your summer experience 











rect answers on page 88. 


living animals. 


| 

| 

| house. Would this be possible? 
| 

| 


antelope in Africa? 


deer, coon or fox? 


water turkey? 





| 

| 

1 

| Carlos Avery, Presi- 

| dent of the American 
Game Protective As- 
sociation, whose av- 
erage on this series ~ 

was 


albino: 


porcupine, malilard, 


from what species? 


rodents. 





Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
mark. Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


Questions this month by Dr. W. J. Deason and F. H. Kosmider, 


1. Name two predatory animals of North America that always 
kill their game before eating, and two that often eat upon the 


2. What two North American big game animals of similar 
habits, and habitat, will not live in the same locality? 
What is meant by the term “‘beaver flowage’’? 

4. It is said of John Coulter (discoverer of Yellowstone Park), 
that he once escaped from the Indians by hiding in a beaver 


5. Will a cow moose protect her young against a hunter? 

6. Give at least one name for king salmon. 

7. Do the Pacific salmon always die after spawning? Atlantic 
salmon? 


8. Is the weasel easily tamed? 
9. What is the largest and most powerful 


10. Is the basset hound famed for running on this 


11. Is the cat on this month’s cover a 80 
mountain lion, a puma, or a jaguar? 
12. What is the correct name for the bird commonly called 


13. What is meant by protective coloring? | 
14. What duck is sometimes called ‘‘Irish canvasback’’? 
15. Who is now president of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- | 
| 
| 


16. Name the only living relative of the giraffe. 

17. What bird makes bold and persistent attempts to induce 
one to follow him toa bee hive, in anticipation of a pieceofhoney | 
as a reward for his services rendered? | 

18. Name any of the following that do not appear as white or | 

Opossum, gray squirrel, sparrow, woodchuck, crow, | 
striped gopher, 
cardinal, ruffed grouse 

19. The original stock of the common domestic duck descended 


95 20. Name the largest and most interesting of North American | 





Lorin Hall, Califor- 
nia sportsman and 
writer, whose average 


series was 


skunk, quail, raccoon, 
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Big Value 


If you want a motor 
that is dependable, 
economical and works 
like a beaver under all 
conditions, one of the 
small Kermaths will 
fit your purpose and 
your purse. 

The Kermath 3 H. P. 
—4 and 5 H. P.—6 
and 8 H. P., are par- 
ticularly adaptable for 
open launches, small 
work boats and aux- 
iliary equipment for 
sailing craft. 

If you are interested 
in the most for the 
least money, one of 
these motors should be 
your choice. Write 
for catalog, 








Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W. 


New York Show Rooms 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 


Toronto, Ontario 









Ee 
“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 








GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
ac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed,Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take off; 
no hooks to catch. The 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support. 
_ “The best all-around boot 
in the world.”’ 


Write for measure 
blank and 
Catalog. 













Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
Dept. 15 ST. PAUL, MINN. 














may have been, when fall time approaches 
do not pack the summer camp kit away 
but plan to project your vacation the year 


| around, utilizing week-ends and holidays 





or over-night stands out in the open. This 
is far better than trying to compress into 
the annual two or four weeks’ tour succor 


for the needs of eleven months’ imprison- | 


ment in the fetters of tasks imposed by 
exacting business routine. 


Such vacations on the installment plan | 


Outdoor Life @ Outdoor Recreation 


have proved to be the best solution of the | 


recreation problem to everyone who does 
not have leisure all the time. These little 
jaunts away from home do not in the least 
interfere with business life and taken thus 
in fractional doses pep up human existence 
with a remarkably sustained effect. If you 
do not relax occasionally there will inevi- 
tably come a time when there will be a let- 
down in efficiency even to the danger line, 
to say nothing of greatly decreasing the 
enjoyment and content of life. 

The installment camper makes his own 
schedule by months and revamps his equip- 
ment to suit the needs of varying tempera- 
tures, and pursues new and novel hobbies, 
each suited to its particular season and 
locale. To the average outdoor man Jan- 
uary 1 is the dividing day of his outdoor 
calendar. Before that date is the delight- 
ful retrospection of the past season’s joy 
and ahead looms anticipatory plans for 
next summer’s diversions. It is a good 
sustainer of morale but a poor substitute 
for realization and one misses a lot of 
fun. The new itinerary in our installment 
plan can well be started in September just 
when most folks have laid aside the ac- 
couterments of summer camping and resign 
to eleven months filled with drab days, har- 
ried with the insistent demands of business. 


The week-end vacationist enjoys the 
three attributes of recreation—anticipation, 
realization and _ retrospection—fifty-two 
times a year instead of the once-a-year 
delight of the summer outer. He explores 
little-known natural refuges near home, 
and intensively acquires an intimacy with 
nature which the speed traveller of sum- 
mer cannot known when he rapidly hits the 
high spots in order to get home in time 
for work. 


Keeping a Fire Going All 
Night 


ig YOU want to keep a fire going all 
night, in a wood burning stove, employ 
W. H. Miller’s charcoaling method. He 
states in his admirable treatise on “Camp 
Craft” (for sale by the Outdoor Life 


Book Shop, $1.75 prepaid), “Anyone who | 


has handled a log fire in the home fire- 
place knows that a well charred, bone- 
dry log will burn steadily all night—with 
a glow, not a flame, giving off consider- 
able heat, yet no smoke—if it has a small 
bed of embers under it. 


“The same charcoaling process takes 
place in a well-managed camp stove, with 


this log in the open, if it rests on its own | 





embers, partly smothered in fine ashes, so | 
as to reduce draft to a minimum. Most | 


fires, logs or sticks go out and the stove 
is cold, two hours after the party is asleep, 
but if care is taken to prepare a billet or 
two of hard wood that will just about fit 
inside over the coals, that billet will 
smoulder and give out heat all night long, 
with a pin-hole draft in the stove door. 


“They are hard to start, if one puts in 
more fuel at first than the draft can prop- 
erly take care of. The first thing to do 
is to get enough small wood burned down 
to coals to form a bed of them, after 
which larger sizes of split wood can be 
fed in and the stove will use them up by 
the charcoal-making route.” 








25 miles an hour with 


4 passengers 





‘Reeling Off her 25 per— 
the new Dunphy 


Outboard Runabout! 


Here’s a trim little 17- 
footer which will deliver 
25 miles an hour with 
any of the larger motors, 


and with a four-passenger 
load. 


She is mahogany planked, 
natural finish, and is 
equipped with upholstered 
seats and substantial up- 
holstered back rests. Her 
ample56-inch beammeans 
real comfort even for six 
passengers. 


A carefully designed “V” 
bottom construction 
makes her ride an even 
keel, and enables her to 
navigate rough water 
without pounding and 
with dry cockpits. 

She is equipped with 
steering wheel, running 
lights, chocks, cleats, etc., 
and is full copper and 
brass fastened. 

Priced at only $375, fully 
equipped. Also a 16-footer 
onthesamelinesfor$175! 
We'll be glad to send you 
full particulars, together 
with specifications of the 
other new Dunphy leaders 
among both inboard and 
outboard motorboats. 


Dunphy Boat Mfg. 
Company, Dept. OR-3 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin Up 
DEALERS—Write for | ¢s4?4 20, 
ourattractivedealer plan 2% bo i) 


DUNPHY 


“"t 7r” OUTBOARD 
a RUNABOUT 
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BROOKS; 


FOR REAL PLEASURE ON 
AN OUTING COMBINED 
WITH CLEANLINESS AND 
COMFORT USE 


—<Bropks— 


MIBRELLA 


SQUARE Lt 


! 
ee) 
used the World over by the dis- 
criminating Campers. 


For those preferring the ‘‘Pole- 
less type” of Tent we suggest the 








eed 
fi) TwOo-WaAy _ TENT 
[| \"WITH OR WITHOUT CENTER. POL 
Brooks Tents are Weather-proof, 
Light in weight and compact to 
carry, Quickly and Easily Erected. 


Illustrated literature and name of near- 
est dealer on application. 


The Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 


1661 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 








How to catch 
a fish 





Hit him over the head when he comes up to 
breathe, or hook him in the regular way. Be as 
individual as you like in your methods. 

But when it comes to getting there, and back 
again, consider an Old Town Canoe. Swift and 
light, sturdy and reliable, responsive to every dip 
of the paddle—an Old Town is the ideal craft 
for playing the “‘big ones” and getting them home 
in time for supper. Priced as low as $67. From 
dealer or factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
Sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon- 
son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. 
Also speedy craft for outboard motors—racing 
step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 1973 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


et ee al 


e 
Sleeping Bags 
Soft, Light, Warm as eiderdown, but cost 


a lot less. Water proof, cold proof, vermin 


ewes CATALOG FREE 
| KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 


























Dept. L, 76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 
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Building the Open Log Camp 
By C. P. Fordyce 


HE open camps standardized for the 

New York Conservation Commission, 

and described by William G. Howard, 
are of particular interest to outdoor folk 
who want to build a permanent, open, log 
structure for vacation uses. Logs are 
available in proximity to the chosen camp 
site and the Forest Service will cooperate 
in granting permission. Any soft wood— 
spruce, cedar, balsam or hemlock—is pref- 
erable. Peeled logs are best; to prepare 
them fell the trees in the spring, never later 
than August 1, and the bark will easily 
come off. A thousand board feet will be 
needed, also 200 feet of 1-inch lumber, 
or small poles flattened on the top for 
the roof which supports shingles, shakes 
or rubberoid, “Four-in-one” strip, asphalted 
body surfaced with crushed slate. It 
takes two squares (100 square feet each, 
weight 95 pounds) and 1% pounds of spe- 
cial roofing nails per square. Also a sup- 
ply of spikes and nails, a cross-cut saw, 
axe, cant-hook and hammer. 

The size of the camp is 8 feet deep by 

12 feet long inside, with a ridge height 

of 7 feet and a back wall height of 4 

feet. Level the base logs (10 inches in 

diameter) and set them on corner stones. 

Lay a log in front to form the “Deacon 

seat.” Lay next the rear wall bottom log 

and across this and the front log lay the 
end logs fashioning the rear joint by either 

a rounding cut halfway in the bottom to fit 

over the top of the log on which it rests 

or by squaring the ends of both logs at the 

corner, and inserting an upright plank 

trough. (Fig. 1.) These are set up after 

the base logs are in place and spiked there- 
| to for each rear corner; for the front a 
flat plank will do. As you build the wall 
upward each log is cut to fit between the 
upstanding planks. And when finished you 
can fit a corner log quartered as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

In the courses of logs as you go up 
have each one fit as tightly as possible 
against the one below. If the butt ends 
are thicker than the top ends, alternate 
| them and later caulk any remaining cracks 
| with sphagnum moss, oakum, plaster or 
| a mixture of clay and sand. When you 
reach the top of the rear walls cut one 
end slant to fit the shape of the roof. (Fig. 
4A.) As all logs are laid horizontal up 
to the peak of the gable, the logs for the 
gable ends are fitted to conform to the 
































An open shelter, rock fireplace, and 
concrete cooking fireplace built by the 
U. S. Forest Service in Colorado 


roof slant fit to the upright piece in front 
A flattened ridge pole, 6 inches in diam- 
eter, is laid on top of the quartered cor 
ner logs and extends 12 inches over either 
end. Nine rafters (each 3 inches in diam 
eter and 12 feet long) are laid 18 inches 
apart from the ridge pole to the top ci 
the back wall with an over extension at 
the back of 12 inches. The rafters must 
fit evenly to present a fiat top for the roof 
boards. 

The apron, Fig. 4B, has the same pitch 
as the roof, and is 3 feet wide. It needs 
nine short rafters whose top ends are spiked 
to the ridge pole and the bottom ends 
spiked to a pole held in place by diagonal 
braces. 

The roof boards are laid horizontally 
and extend 12 inches beyond the end of 
the camp and the edges are finished with 
poles 2 inches in diameter nailed under 
the extended boards as hanging rafters. 
A bunk, 6 feet 6 inches in length, may be 
placed across the entire back. If built on 
the ground it is warm; if built 18 inches off 
the ground is less apt to get wet after a 
prolonged period of wet weather, and there 
is a commodious storage space underneath. 
In place of the bunk browse may be piled 
on the ground if the site is well drained. 
A log should be placed at the side to re- 
tain the browse. 


Camp Stoves 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


CoS ability in trail craftsmanship can 
be well measured by his proficiency in 
cookery and the handling of a fire. l 
dyed-in-the-wool outdoorsmen are expert 
firemen and are able to cook good meals 
from elemental food supplies. The idea 
wood-burning or gasoline pressure stove 
should be fitted to do good baking. The 
north woodsman on a canoe trip utilizes 
the reflecting baker before an open fire; 
the Westerner: on a pack-horse trip set: 
his heavy cast-iron Dutch oven on a good 
bed of coals and covers the lid with glow- 
ing embers; the auto camper has his sheet- 
iron oven over the gas flame and _ the 
permanent camper in tent or cabin has a 
regulation oven which envelops the fooc 
with heat to produce bakery and roasts 
which are the acme of epicurean delight. 

The type of stove one is to use on his 
outdoor pilgrimage is governed by the 
availability and kind of fuel, the stove’s 
cleanliness, its ease of use, its portability 
and safety. The visitor on his first trip 
to the western ranch country is surprise¢ 








that the fireplace is not in vogue; the ma- 
jority use the wood-burning stove because 
it is economical of fuel, is clean, safe, and 
it radiates heat into the room instead ot 
most of it going up the chimney. The gas 
pressure stove in universal use among auto- 
campers, answers every need because of its 
simplicity and safety of operation, its use 
of motor fuel always at hand, and partic- 
ularly on account of its cleanliness, which 
is a big factor among women. 

Summer vacationists can usually count 
on some inclement weather when means of 
heating the tent is desirable. The gasoline 
stove in the tent will do this very well, 


especially if you set the oven in place to | 


act as a radiating drum. This oven is not 
used, as a rule, as much as it should be. 
In the permanent camp, or even in a tent, 


in winter, the wood stove is the efficient | 


heater of choice. Such stoves are made 
collapsible, with telescopic pipe, are port- 
able, and can be adapted to any type of 
tent by running the pipe thru the roof 
which is protected by an asbestos ring. A 











Folding camp stove, ideal for use on 
pack trips 
wire mesh should be inserted in the pipe 
to keep sparks from firing the canvas. The 


best method of rendering cloth spark- 
proof is the alum and sugar of lead for- 
mula. 


OAK the tent overnight in water to 

remove the sizing and hang it up to 
dry. To prepare the solution secure two 
wooden candy buckets and in one place 1 
pound of alum in 4 gallons of hot soft 
water; in the other bucket add sugar of 
lead (lead acetate), 1 pound to 4 gal- 
lons of hot soft water. When dissolved 
add the lead solution to the alum, let stand 
four hours, and pour off the clear liquid 
over the tent in a tub, immersing well. Let 
the tent soak in this solution overnight, 
then rinse well, stretch and hang up to 
dry. This method makes cloth spark-proof 
and rain-proof. The common wax, oil or 
grease preparations used to waterproof 
tents are highly inflammable. One experi- 
menter suggests the use of common alumi- 
num paint to render tent fabrics fireproof. 

In heating the tent don’t forget the ven- 
tilation. Deadly carbon monoxide gas is 
given off by all stoves; it is carried off by 
the pipe of the wood-burning stove but cir- 
culates in a tent from the gasoline pres- 
sure stove. Have a window at the back 
of the tent which provides a current of 
pure air in connection with the door open- 
ing. 

The very simplest sheet iron stove with- 
cut legs may be used on a wooden cabin 
floor and raised to proper height so the 
cook won’t have to go to his knees to fix 
the fire or food. To do this place the 
stove on an open top box, 4 inches larger 
all around than the stove bottom, and fill 
this with sand or non-organic earth. 

In some of our state and national for- 


ests the open camp fire is not allowed due | 
to the danger of its spread thru inflam- | 


mable ground cover to the trees. The gas 
stove or wood-burning outfit is ideally 
adapted to this use and to general camp life 
under all circumstances. 
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Light and 
Tough! 


A revelation 
in fishing boots... 


OU’LL be delighted with the 
feather weight, the flexibility and 
the sturdiness of this Goodrich ‘‘Lite- 
*n-tuf.” It’s as easily packed in the 
duffle as a shoe. 
Its lightness is due to a special rubber 
compound invented by Goodrich. 
**Lite-’n-tufs’’ come in snappy buff with 
swagger red line ’round the top. Also in 
sleek black. All lengths knee to hip. Corru- 
gated, firm-gripping soles; tug-o-war heels. 
Look for the name Goodrich. The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 


Rolled up, the Goodrich 
**Lite-’n-tuf’’ takes no 
more space than a shoe. 


Goodrich 


At Good Dealers Everywhere 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVA 





ACME Folding Boats 


MOST CONVENIENT GREAT WITH OUTBOARD MOTORS 
BOAT EVER BUILT In government use here and abroad. Boat build- 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry ers nay oD — Many model s. Satisfaction or 

i money back, nd coupon iow or postal car 
on running board. Trans- today for latest literature and New Low Prices. 
port enormous loads. 


Strong, yet very light. MAIL COUPON 


2 ee ee ee eS eS SS eS eS SS ee SS GS GS Se 
Won’t snag, tear or leak. THE ACME BOAT CO. 
Thousands have seen 10 | 


35 Holt St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
to 20 years hard service. By return mail, please send me, with- 


I 
| out any obligation, full details of your | 
| 











ACME BOAT CO. | Acme Folding Boats and Canoes. 
35 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio ; 
ORE PBS eked LTE Le a a 
! DS OE AE LE PRATT TRAE ea | 


BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non- 
sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Gov- 
ernments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis 
World’s Fairs. We fit for outboard motors. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St, Kalamazoo, Mich 
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‘The GILKIE Camp Trailer 


If you want to find new joys in camping--if you 

want perfect road performance at any speed--if you 

want to discover new economies in motor touring-- 

then you want the GILKIE CAMP TRAILER. 

Give yourself a trip this year that you will remem- 
ber forever. Start planning it now. 


Send for catalog giving complete de- 
scriptions and photographs 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 


1319 Wabash Ave. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Camp Trailers 


| water in camp cooking. 





Luggage Trailers 
-  BoatTrailers 














274. P. HH. 
with this 











If you want a boat that gives real quality, speed 
and service, select any one of the famous Kidney 
boats. Built by hand of specially selected lumber, 
to meet every demand, A half-century of experience 
is used in the manufacture of these fine water- 
craft. Send 6c in stamps for illustrated catalog 
showing complete line of Kidney products, Boats 
built to your individual order. Write today for 
full information, 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., Dept. A, West DePere, Wisconsin 


New York—Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, Lon Island 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 


16-Foot 

V-Bottom 
Kidney 
Special 








The 
KENNEBEC 


Improved 
Outboard 
Motor 
Boat 






OY- BOY II wi 


An ideal boat for pleasure and 

family use. Handsomely finished 
in red with rich green border. Grace- 
fully proportioned, invisible sponsons. 
Easy riding. Takes care of a heavy 
load. Seaworthy and staunch. 

An ideal canvas-covered boat, well 
equipped with half ribs, deck fittings, 
and brass rowlocks. Three full-width 
seats and rub rails. 

Price, spruce finish, $154 f. o. b. 
Waterville, Me.; mahogany finish $165 
i: ©, Dx 

Send now for photos of this popular boat, 

also complete catalog. 


The Kennebec Canoe Co. 
Dept. 22, Waterville, Me. 








AT THE LAKE COTTAGE 
—or Mountain Cabin 


You can have the comforts and protection 
of a sanitary toilet essential to health and 
the full enjoyment of outdoor life. 


SareEquip Waterless Toilet 


is self-draining—no disagreeable care or 
attention is required. All openings are 
liquid sealed to prevent offensive odors. 
Safe, dependable sewage disposal—auto- 
matically discharged. Easily installed at 
alow cost. Write today for free folder— 















oh Modern Toilet—without water sup- 
ply 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORP. 
875 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Also makers of San-Equip Septic Systems 











ELECTRIC LIGHTS ANY — 


110 Volt-——Complete plant with 
all wiring, fixtures on lamps « 
for seven rooms = ~ $147 

for Farms, Camps, and Summer Hones 


Install it yourself. Write for 
direct to you prices. Immediate 
delivery. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS 











98 Royalston Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 























New U.S. Road Map, 33x22in 
ches, recently published by the 


M A I S largest map company, 12 cents 
each. Order from Outdoor Life 


INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 
By William Tomkins 


Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 


96 pages, completely illustrated. The only publi- 
cation in print today containing the exclusive Indian 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
to study and research along the same lines. Every 
basic word sign and every pictograph and ideograph 
is fully described in the 800 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 























Hints for the Camp Cook 
By Gilbert Irwin 


HERE are some ideas that experienced 
campers have found useful and which 
ay be tried without distrust by the in- 


| terior decorator, or boss of comestibles, of 
| club or family camping party, 


Mix dry before adding 
Camp cooking 
recipes are to be considered only as gen- 
eral, and you must vary their advice to 
suit your taste. Canned goods are cooked 
as you buy them and do not require much 
heating when served, but it is important 
to leave no food stand in tin cans after 
they are opened, for chemical action turns 
such to poison. 

Hot cakes will not entirely serve as 
bread substitute, but with pressure stove 
oven you can quickly bake sourdough 
bread or biscuits as your cook book directs, 
or even yeast, salt water, potato, rice, and 
corn bread. Camp Johnny cakes, potato 
cakes, mush, hominy and cereals can be 
made fresh in camp. See any cookbook 
for these, also for cooking meat or any 
other article. And you will be handy to 
the fresh berries for pie and shortcake on 
your trip and the camp stove with oven 


ingredients 


| does the trick. 


Don’t forget a can opener for this is one 
article indispensable in camping. A little 
vinegar boiled in pots and pans will re- 
move fish and other disagreeable odors. 
And you can brighten utensils up quickly 
by scouring them with sand at spring or 
brook, but don’t do this at your source of 
drinking water. 

Ants can be kept from tent by sur- 


| rounding it with a sprinking of fresh pine 


sawdust, but don’t forget the insect dope. 
Sand will sift into most everything when 
motoring and your food receptacle should 
be tight and all articles wrapped, canned 
or boxed. Bottles wrapped in wet cloths 
and hung in the breeze keep cool. The 
same with pails in which you can place 
eatables, and in this way you can dispense 
with carrying ice. Butter and other ar- 
ticles placed in pails and set in the cold 
mountain water keep perfectly, but secure 
them from prowling night animals. 

The pressure gasoline stove is safe. The 
only thing that possibly can happen is 
flooding which is caused by improper 
handling and can be avoided by obeying 
instructions which come with the stove. 
But if it does flood when in use in the 
tent, pick it up and back from tent, and in 
this way you avoid being caught by the 
flames which incline inward from the air 
rushing into tent. 


Gold Panning 


Te lure of prospecting is becoming the 
lure of the vacationist with many 
folks, as it might as well be a vacation 
objective as well as sight-seeing, fishing 
or hunting. Whatever the objective on 
outdoor travel tours, one gets the health 
remunerations anyway and why, ask a 
number of our readers, can we not take 
along a simple outfit for prospecting? 


| There is nothing lost and a lot gained by 
| the healthful outdoor life, with a chance 
_ always of striking your pot of gold at the 
| foot of the rainbow. Of course prospect- 
| ing is a science by itself. 


Much can be 
learned from books which give practical 
information for field application. The best 
is the Handbook for Prospectors. You 
should have also the booklets on “How to 
Pan for Gold” and “Field Tests for Min- 
erals,” and the regular equipment for field 
work as used by all experienced prospec- 
tors. Send a 2c stamp to Outdoor Life 
Book Shop and we will tell you more about 
the above. 
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Trail Kinks 


Fireless Cooker in Camp 


HEN we took an auto trip from 

Iowa to the Black Hills, we substi- 
tuted a small fireless cooker for one of the 
collapsible seats in our seven-passenger 
car. ‘ 
we heated the stones and put our breakfast 
cereal in the, cooker. In the morning it 
would be ready for us and as we had put 
hot coffee in the thermos bottle the night 
before, we soon had a hot breakfast ready 
without the delay of building a camp fire. 
Sometimes for variety we put a roast and 
vegetables in the cooker and our evening 


When we prepared the evening meal | 





meal would be ready, as the cooking proc- | 


ess went on while we were driving.—Mrs. 
Harry A. Carpenter, Mich. 


The Tin Can Candle Holder 


HEN _ going 

light on a 
camping trip a 
lantern or lamp is 
sometimes too 
clumsy to take 
along. Include a 
candle or so in your 
pack. It is a 
nuisance if not 
fitted into some 
sort of a_ holder 
and a good one 
can be made by 
setting the candle 
in an empty tin can and tamping moist 














earth around it as shown.—Ray L, Jenkins, | 


Utah, 


Fitting the Pipe Into a Camp Stove | 
HE disadvantages of the usual flange | 


riveted to the top of the camp stove 
may be eliminated by cutting a round hole 
in the stove top of sheet iron, “C” into 
which an extended pipe with a bead is 
thrust. Have a 5-inch section of pipe 
strongly beaded at the center and with both 
ends well crimped. The portion “A” goes 
down into the stove hole and on the sec- 
tion “B” is fitted the regular joints of pipe 


8 
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leading out of the tent. This thimble fits 
easily into both stove top and pipe and 
affords enough play to prevent buckling 
and tipping which is incident to a rigid 
connection. When removed for transport 
there is no projection to be bent or to de- 
form the top of the stove when under 
pressure nor will it “chew” into other camp 
duffel. I use a rectangular stove with no 
bottom, made of heavy sheet iron riveted 
to a light angle iron frame. In transport- 
ing the stove is placed, top down, in a 
strong packing case made to fit it, then 
the pipe, thimble, fry pans and other smutty 
wares put inside and the cover fastened 
down with screws.—T. A. Perkins, Calif. 


Sleeping in a Coach Style Car 


] FIXED my coach for comfortable 
sleeping by substituting for the rivets in 
the elbow joints that support the backs of 
the two front seats, rivets about an inch 
longer, boring small holes in the ends of 
the rivets and inserting cotter pins to hold 
them in place. Then I cut off a piece of 
wood, size 2 inches by 4 inches, long 
enough to lie under the four legs of the 
Iront seats to give the seats the proper 
pitch. Then I took a board 1 inch thick, 














No. 12, 4” blade, 
$3.50 


This hunting knife is 
real Swedish Steel! 






























blade is 
centuries 
experi- 


Shape of 


result of 
of hunting 


TT ° =e . > ence im a country 
HESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan x aA em tage ett 
ier RE ; ee set whose people have 
“*Puukko” hunting and fishing knives. long been noted for 
Not production products, but made wo a ? 
- hier . . superiority in sports 
individually by trained and __ skilled : : 7 
eye - Ore viel and in outdoor life. 
craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made_ knives before them Bright colored han- 
at Kauhava, Finland. , dles make Puukko 
Blades are hand forged from knives easy to lo- 
highest grade Swedish steel, one cate on ground. 


piece from point to top of han- 
dle. They will stand up under 


service and punishment No. ti 
ruinous to the average 
knife. 


_ A fine utility knife for 
fishing, hunting, skin- 
ning, camp and tour- 


ist use. No. 11, 4” 
Handles of blade, $3.50 
brightly colored No. 20, 





galalith shap- 
ed to fit the 
hand are 
practical 
and fine 
appear- 


3” blade, 
$3.00 






Sheaths are pressed 
from fine grade leather, 
perfectly seamed, with 
new silver metal caps 


and tips. 
Note belt attachment. 
Made to swing free, 


to avoid catching clothing 
when wearer sits, or ten- 
dency to spill knife out. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon 
Postage will be added if knives are ordered C. O. D 


Ratt Mine Inpustriat Co. 
| 5713 Euclid Ave, Cleveland, 0. 
| I enclose ¢.... . Send prepaid Knife Nx 





| Name 


ee RAIL MINE ‘Des 

give satisfac; ~~ INDUSTRIAL CO. | S80 a 

Write for a | as ener eee Madescisece ae’ 
information. eveland, O. | OLR-3 
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USSELLS 


“IKE” 
WALTON 


Made of Paris Veal 
imported and 
tanned expressly 
for RUSSELL 





New direct-selling saves 37% 
beds, tables, 
stoves, chairs, ete. Quality 
and exclusive features have 
made Stoll the National Leader 
over 10 years. You now get 
direct factory prices. All sizes, 
styles, types—water-proofed 
Side Auto Tent only $8.75. 
7x7 Umbrella Tent with heavy 
Duck floor and insect screen 
for door, $14.75. Extra Special 
—high grade gasoline stove, 
$2.95. Full line poreb and 
tent awnings. Auto seat covers, 
Tarpaulins. Sleeping bags. 
Poreh swings, couches, ham- 
mocks. All at big sacings. 


Write today for FREE 
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Take “IKE” Fishing With You 


Ie combines with True Moccasin comfort the 
double assurance of durability, proper pro- 
tection and dry feet under all conditions. 

Double vamp construction, hand sewed with the Russell Patented 


Never-Rip, Never-Leak Seam. Molded Maple Pac Sole, four layers 
of leather between the foot and the ground. 


BIG CATALOG 
u(t You're right—The “Ike” is O.K. All Ways 
a 


: | = 5 IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY RUSSELL 
FEL bl } y —— MOCCASINS WE WILL SERVE YOU DIRECT 


TT Priced from $3.00 to $28.00 


WC.RUSSELE- 
925 Capron St., (BERLIN 
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MFG. CO. 


DENVER , COLO. 


| 3271 BAe sere ST. 
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Abexcrombie’s ‘ 
Explorers “ 


ABERCROMBIE’S 


311 Broadway, New York City 
BETTER EQUIPMENT 


7OUR Abercrombie’s Equipment stays with 
you—years of faithful service. All best 
Tents, Sleeping Robes, Air Beds and Pillows, 
Furniture, Stoves, Cooking and Mess Kits, 
Duffel Bags, Pack Sacks, Clothing, Boots, Cut- 
lery, Protection, comfort, pleasure, satisfaction, 
and economy—for the best is the cheapest. 


Best Camp Outfits 
No. 


34 Explorer’s Tent shown, 7 1/6’x7 1/6’x- 
714’, green copper waterproofed Standard fabric, 
insect proof, ventilator in top and sewed-in 
ground cloth, 17 Ibs., is $38.00. Ideal Cruiser 
Tent in Standard, 5’x7’x5’, 9 Ibs., $27.00. One- 
Man Tent in Aberlite fabric, 4%’ front, 3’ 
rear x 61%4’x 4%’, 5 Ibs., $18.00. New Abercrom- 
bie’s Winterobe sleeping robe, balloon silk cov- 


er, lamb’s wool bat, real camel’s hair blanket 
lining, Hookless fastener, 9% Ibs., $40.00; 
Abbielite model, 8 Ibs., $24.00. Write for 


Catalog—FREE. 


ABERCROMBIES 


ras CAMP 


Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers. 
Founded, Owned and Operated by the Original 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 

Dept. OL 3 


MARK 





1l Broadway, New York City 

























Penn Yan Outboards 


If you're tired of the usual summer 
thing, a Penn Yan boat will bring 
you a new thrill. Whether you 
want a fast runabout or an out and 
out racing craft—a sturdy boat 
for fishing or a slim, silent canoe 
a sailing or a motor dinghy—you 
will find your boat amdng_ those 


built by Penn Yan. 


And the name Penn Yan insures 
you. It symbolizes a craftsman- 
ship proved by the years. 

Your copy of the new 44 page 
Catalog, with boats reproduced in 
full colors, will be sent free at your 
request. Write today! 














Penn Yan Boat Co., Inc. 
12 Water Street Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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» TRAILER ONLY $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 
Bar—Automobile construction 
throughout. 











We aloo pa _ Sinds of 


STANDARD TRAILER co., 


‘or circular today 


"Canbridge Springs, Pa. 
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12 inches wide and 55 inches long, and cut 
it into three pieces—one 37 inches long 
and the other two 9 inches long each. 
hinged the small pieces on ends of the 
long piece and this made a foot rest. It 
is necessary to release the emergency brake 
and leave the car in reverse gear, then 
notch the foot board where the gear shift 
strikes it. 

To make up the bed, simply turn the back 
seat cushion around, then remove the four 
above-mentioned rivets, disconnect the el- 
bow joints by setting the seat backs slightly 
to one side and again insert the rivets. 
This will permit the two seat backs to 
recline back onto the edge of the rear 
seat cushion. Place the 2x4 under the 
front seat legs and put the footboard in 
place. Then spread the pad and blankets 
and hit the hay. I also had small screens 
made to fit the two openings in the door 
when the glass is run down. The screen 
frames were made of wooden strips with 
the top edge bevelled to fit the rubber 
groove and the bottom edge fitted over the 
top edge of the glass by a groove. The 
netting may be either scrim or cheese- 
cloth. This is good mosquito insurance.— 
L. C. Hayes, Wash. 


Row Boat Lash 


COMET when sstill-fishing it is 
quite annoying to have the wind con- 
tinually swinging the boat around. This 
| may be eliminated to a great degree by 
putting on what is called a “bridle.” Se- 


— 


Row BOAT LASH 








cure a line to your anchor rope, using a 
rolling hitch, and take in the slack until 
the wind is directly on the beam; the boat 
| will then swing but little as long as the 
wind comes from that direction—C. A. 


Jr., Caltf. 


Starting the Gasoline Stove 


be STARTING the fire in the gasoline 
pressure stove, the usual way of gen- 
erating is to pour gasoline in the cup and 
ignite it. I found it better to buy a can 
of sterno or canned heat (which is solidi- 
fied alcohol); take the top off carefully 
sO you can press it back after you have 
taken out what you need. Now take a 
knife or spoon and cut off a piece of this 
jelly-like product, about the size of a dime, 
put this in your priming cup and ignite it. 
This will heat your generator much bet- 
ter than raw gasoline and without any 
smoke or danger of gasoline spilling or 
boiling over and catching fire in the bot- 
tom of the stove. Use this exactly as you 
would raw gasoline and you will always 
have clean burners, without soot. I was 
out fifty-five days last summer and we 
started our stove three times a day and we 
did not use quite three cans of sterno. We 
started the fire a number of times in the 
| tent when it was raining outside and never 
had a bit of smoke and the stove was 
always clean. 

| (And when packing the cooled stove for 
travel the little can of sterno can be carried 
in the stove box where it is easily found 
when you want to prepare the big eats. 
We first used an aluminum army canteen 
filled with denatured alcohol for this gen- 
erating in place of the gasoline but know 
the solidified alcohol is far better. This 
is a valuable kink. Ed.)—Alfred S. Buck- 
er, Georgia. 


Sands, 











Camping & 
Woodcraft 


Is Your Outboard Motor Going 
Maximum Speed? 


N RACING and running on a cruise the 

proper operation of the outboard motor 
can be detected to a nicety by means of 
a tachometer which has a dial which 
records the exact number of revolutions 
per minute the propeller is making. Motors 
vary as to horsepower, piston displace 
ment and gear ratio and as to bore, stroke 
and piston displacement. Thus my 12- 
horsepower motor with a gear ratio of 
23:14 attains maximum performance when 
going 4500 revolutions per minute, and a 
glance at the dial of the tachometer tells 
me if the motor is working to this limit. 
Other factors in speed are the type, weight 
and condition of boat and what it has to 
work against as to currents, wind and 
weather. If you are seriously interested 


ieee 


in the speed of your motor get a tacho- 
meter. The outfit includes a nut for the 
crankshaft to take the place of the one on 
the motor fly wheel. Change this nut. 
arrange the cable running to the meter 
without bends, and place the dial where 
you can easily see it. This is a mechani- 
cally positive device which records ac 
curately the highest speed reached by the 
motor for a speed trial or a long run, and 
you can get it equipped with a maximum 
speed hand which is carried forward by 
the speed indicating hand on increasing 
speeds and it always remains at the highest 
speed reached at any time. The tacho- 
meter is made on the centrifugal principle 
with a counterbalanced governor. It 
lubricated at the factory and requires no 
later attention. The dial shows 450-5250 
r. p. m. and is protected by a polished 
and bevelled plate glass spun into a bezel! 
and waterproof. 





is 


An Electric Fuel Pump and Filter for 
the Outboard Motor 


yo: will find it impossible to find fuel 
stations on the shores of our water- 
ways as numerous as on the auto high- 
ways, sO every outboard motorboat must 
have a supply of gas other than that con- 
tained in the relatively small motor tank. 
A large reserve fuel tank for racing or for 
extended cruising with an electric fue! 
pump and filter will keep your motor con- 
stantly supplied with gas-oil mixture. In 
the 130-mile Albany-to-New ‘York race 

















practically every boat was fitted with a 
separate gasoline tank with one or two 
fuel pumps to feed gasoline to the motor. 
This simple and inexpensive installation 
assures an ample supply of clean, filtered 
gasoline reaching the carburetor at all 
times, regardless of speed, distance or 
water conditions. It is a small magnetic 
fuel pump that consumes very little cur- 
rent. A 6-volt dry cell battery should 
operate it for a full season. The pumping 
action is by a brass bellows, which is ex- 
panded by an electro-magnet. Each unit 
has a maximum of 8% gallons per hour— 
6 gallons is the rated capacity. It is very 
easily installed. 











The Tent Without Center Pole 


MONG a number of exclusive features 
fi a new tent is now offered without a 


center pole. Rigidity and tautness are ac- 
complished by means of a patented frame 
construction in the top of the tent, which 
stretches the fabric much more efficiently 
than a center pole. A few turns of a union 
joint connecting two rods attached one to 
each side of the umbrella-like top frame 
expands or contracts the top frame. The 
frame work is jointed and easily collapsed 
to a compact bundle for carrying. The 
tent fabric is heavy olive drab duck of tight 
weave, soft, pliable and absolutely water- 
proof. The top is of double thickness. All 
seams are double stitched with heavy web- 
bing reinforcement to insure strength and 





resistance to hard wear. The equipment 
includes an awning the same width as the 
eaves and 6 feet 6 inches long. The size 
of the tent is 9 feet 4 inches by 11 feet 
8 inches at the base; and 5 feet 6 inches by 
5 feet 6 inches at the eaves. When packed 
the parcel measures 4 feet by 8 inches. 
There is a waterproof duck floor, bob- 
binet curtains and window cover, with 
“water-tite” flaps over them. This style of 
tent remains as the most practical for auto- 
camping as well as for general use and 
its unusually good materials and excellent 
construction make it dependable for suc- 
cessful and comfortable tenanting in a can- 
vas shelter. 


A High Speed “‘V’’ Type Fish Boat 


Ts design of this boat proves in actual 
performance that a roomy, seaworthy 
boat, made strong, staunch and durable like 
the old reliable smooth-planked round- 
bottom boat, can plane at high speed and 
make a short turn with the motor wide 
open. This boat rides right and trims 
properly with any outboard motor and 
possesses maneuvering qualities not 
possessed by any other boat; and is faster 
than other boats of the same size and 
weight. A speed of 26 miles an hour with 
a big twin outboard motor, on a 14-footer ; 
24 miles an hour with a 16-footer; and 
20 miles an hour with an 18-footer is aver- 
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age performance with this boat. This 
model is made with a round bilge, but with 
a “V” type bottom which gradually works 
into a flatter underbody and is perfectly 
flat on the bottom at the stern. The sides 
at the bow have a pronounced flare. The 
stern is extra wide and a 2-inch oak keel 
projects below the bottom of the boat. 
The “V” bottom eliminates pounding, 
helps banking on a turn; the keel prevents 
skidding; the stern width gives a large 
carrying capacity and makes it practically 
untipable. The flat bottom causes the boat 
to plane so that you ride over the water 
instead of thru it and the speed is thus 
surprising. The flare of the sides at the 
bow throws the water outward when run- 
ning in rough water, and keeps the boat 
perfectly dry in a sea that would swamp an 
ordinary boat of the same size. The out- 
board motor enables the fisherman to cover 
rapidly barren stretches of water with this 
new fisherman’s speed boat. 
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A NEW LOW PRICE IN 1929 


The Tent That “It won’t 
Has No Center o oe Blow Down!’’ 
Pole! “a 





A Greater Value than Ever! 


_ Like magic, the word of a “new low price” on the Dickey- 
bird-Kamper has swept the touring and camping world. 
Campers and tourists, long impressed by the superior qualities 
of this fine tent, are filling the mails with inquiries for the 
1929 circular. Write for your copy today! Get the full facts 
about this national favorite—at the new low price, made pos- 
sible through increased sales volume and greater production. 

Dept. O. L. 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


113-15-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 

















Bean’s New Tan 
Trouting Boot 


Lightest wading boot made, comes almost to 
waist and when rolled will go in coat pocket. 
_ Cut at left shows new improved way of hold- 
ing leg in place when worn below knee. Same 
strap also holds boot at full length. This is a 
big improvement not found on any other boot. 

Perfectly adapted for stream fishing, duck 
hunting, swamp hunting, washing car and gen- 
eral dull weather outing. Made of special com- 
pound twice as tough as that used in other boots. 


Send for free sample of this new boot and try to puncture it with 
stick or pencil. We also have the same boot in black. 


Price: Tan $7.15. Black $6.85. Extra 
long or extra large legs, 25¢ extra. 


Send for New Spring Catalog 


L. L. BEAN 


313 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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RED HEAD BRAND *@2> 
Fishing Coat with Creel 


Fishermen! 

Here is a dandy fishing coat with fish Campers! 
creel attached. Made of special heavy Write rae free cir- 
weight best qualityforest brown water- cular describing 
proof army duck. Coat side of creel R&D HEAD BRAND 
made of rubberized material. Top of QutineTents Pack 
creel held in place by heavy wireframe. Bags Creels,Fish- 

fastens with buckle. Eyelets ing Coats,’ 
on bottom for ventilation and drainage. Cases and other 
Capacity 20 Ibs. Large pocket with gus- canvas and lea- 
set on back and right side of coat, Also “her equipment. 
pocket on right front. Edges of coat 
and pockets bound with canvas. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave.; Chicago; Ill, 





Sold by leading sporting 

goods and hardware deal- 

ers. If your ler can’t 
supply you, write us. 















































The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Association 
lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and equipment of each camp. Sent post- 
Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo 


10,000 
Camp Sites 


paid for 25 cents. 




























Rifle Sights 
By Townsend Whelen 


NE of the handicaps that many of 

us riflemen continue to labor under 

is the fetish of our colonial days 
and our old frontiersmen. It is well that 
we should keep fresh the memory of those 
stirring days and their red-blooded men, 
and encourage our sons to emulate them. 
But when we extend that worship to in- 
clude a blind adherence to their methods 
and tools, discarding all the strides of 
modern science, intensive research, and 
practical application of the present day, 
it is time to call a halt. 


The open sights on rifles were obsolete 
fifty years ago, because a type of aperture 
sight was found which was _ absolutely 
proved to be very much better for all pur- 
poses. It is true that some of our fac- 
tories continue to place open sights on 
their cheap rifles, but the reason why they 
do so is probably the same reason that 
caused Samuel and Jacob Hawken, whose 
rifles were almost universally preferred 
in the days of Jim Bridger and Kit Carson, 
to place open sights on their weapons. 
Gemmer, their successor, told Horace Kep- 
hart: “It made no difference what kind 
of sights we would put on a rifle; a moun- 
tain man would knock them off anyway, 
and rig up something to suit himself.” 
And so our factories continue to place 
open sights on some of their rifles, because 
they are so cheap that they can advertise 
the rifle at a low and attractive price, 
and they attach them by simple slots so we 
can knock them off easily. 


The fetish is even carried to the ab- 
surdity of a number of us preferring a 
certain particularly poor type of rear sight 
just because some smart Connecticut 
Yankee manufacturer many years ago 
conceived the idea of calling it the “Rocky 
Mountain Rear Sight” or the “Buck-Horn 
Rear Sight,” to increase his sales. 

Now there is but one reason for placing 
sights on a rifle, and that is to direct the 
barrel so the object will be struck by the 
bullet. If the object is small, or far off, 
and it usually is both, the sights must 
direct the barrel with accuracy. If the 
object be moving or about to move, and 
it often is, speed in 
catching the aim is 
also desirable. 
Therefore we have 
just two require- 
ments, accuracy first, 
and speed __ second. 
Until the last year 
or two we have had 
to sacrifice a little 
of the first to obtain 
the latter. 

The trouble with 
open sights, provided 
we wish to excel in 
rifle shooting, is 
two-fold. We sacri- 


fice entirely too 
much in accuracy to 
speed, and open 
sights 


are entirely 


ioamek No. 48 sight, for Springfield. Center: 


paras Bos) on 


~ Col. Townsend Whelen " 


too expensive. The majority of open 
sights are shaped in such a manner that 
there is no way to gauge elevation. How 
are we to see clearly and distinctly with 
Rocky Mountain, Buck-Horn, or English 
“V” sights that we are aligning the 
front sight to the same height in the 
rear sight each time? We cannot—we 
simply make a guess. And if our sights 
are 18 inches apart, and we guess wrong 
by one one-hundredth of an inch, we make 
an error which will cause a miss of 2 
inches at 100 yards—not enough to miss 
a buck, but if we add the error of the 
rifle and ammunition to it, it is plenty 
to miss anything smaller. 


[DECIDEDLY the best open rear sights 
are those with a broad flat top with 
a rather large U shaped notch cut in the 
center. Here we have a gauge for elevation. 
The top of the front sight is held just 
level and even with the flat top of the 
rear sight. The clearness and simplicity 
are such that any large error in aim stands 
out and swears at one, so it cannot pass 
unnoticed, and it is corrected instinctively. 
Also it is a quick sight to align, because 
there are no high assinine side ears to hide 
a vision of the upper portions of the 
object to be hit. But, like all other open 
sights, even this flat top sight is poor, 
because it glistens, and glistens unequally, 
dependent upon the direction of the light. 
One side, the bottom, or the top, blurs. 
Of course the front sight does the same 
thing. It is bad enough to have one sight 
doing this, buc when we have two we 
absolutely pass the limit in poor accuracy. 
Many years ago when I had young eyes 
I conducted very extensive experiments to 
determine the effect of light on front 
sights. The deviation at a target 100 
yards away caused by sunlight falling on 
the right and the left of a gold or ivory 
bead front sight averages 5 inches, and 
with a military front sight blackened in 
the smoke of burning camphor it aver- 










sight. Right: Western No. 100 receiver sight 


Lyman No. 103 








If we add to this the 
we have 
complications and variations for which 
we cannot allow or estimate. We no 
longer have an instrument of precision. 

I repeat that if we wish to excel in 
rifle shooting, open sights are entirely 
too expensive. Let me explain why. Say 
these sights cost $3 a set, and ammuni- 
tion costs 7% cents a round. The first 
time you try your rifle with open sights 
you find the bullets hit on an average 8 
inches too high at 100 yards and 3 inches 
too far to the left (10 rounds expended). 
You try to lower the rear sight but you 
cannot, so you give up for the day and 
you spend car fare or gas to go home, and 
come out again next day, and you file a 
deeper notch in the rear sight. Next time 
you fire the bullets hit 4 inches too low 
(10 rounds). You overdid the filing, so, 
to correct, you step the rear sight up 
one notch with the little elevator, and 
you try again (5 rounds) and now you 
shoot 3 inches too high. But you have 
learned to bring your file along to the 
range with you, and so you file that step 
down a little at a time, shooting a few 
rounds after each little filing until you get 
it just right for elevation (20 rounds ex- 
pended). Then you go after the lateral 
adjustment. You were shooting 3 inches 
to the left, so you take your little brass 
rod and knock the rear sight a little to 
the right, and try it (5 rounds). The 
darn thing now shoots 4 inches to 
the right, so you knock it back half way 
again and try it again (5 rounds), and 
now it is about right. 

You have been doing the above shooting 
in the afternoons at 100 yards. Some 
morning you can get away so you think 
you will just run out to the range and 
find out the 200-yard elevation for your 
rifle. You start in to shoot at 100 yards 
just for verification. Behold, your group 
proceeds to print itself 5 inches to the 
right and 3 inches high (5 rounds). What 
on earth is the matter? Nothing except 
that the light is entirely different. You 
monkey around and try to fix matters, and 
you try the gun at 200 yards, and the 
first thing you know you have shot 50 
rounds and it is time to go home. You 
sum all your shooting up and you find 
it would take a 15-inch circle to hold all 
your shots fired at 
100 yards, which 
does not seem much 
like nail-driving 
marksmanship. You 
are utterly disgusted 
with the rifle, am- 
munition and sights, 
and you decide that 
you will dispose of 
them. But first let 
us see what those 
open sights have 
cost you—original 
cost $3, plus 105 
rounds of ammuni- 
tion at 7% cents 
per round, plus 12 
hours’ time at say 
75 cents an_ hour, 


inches. 
error of the open rear sight, 


ages 2 








Give 
Your Rifle 
and Pistol the 
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Mr. Harold L. Criger 
with a 40-point cari- 
bou head obtained in 
open tundra country 
| in Alaska, with West- 
| ern Ammunition. 









Extra Protection 


Western Lubaloy cartridges shoot with 
championship accuracy. ... Remarkable 
killing power is obtained with WesTERN 
Lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat- 
tail and Soft-point bullets . . . Finest 
smokeless powders and special non-cor- 
rosive priming prevent rusting and pit- 
ting of the bore. . . But in addition to 
these advantages Lubaloy cartridges 
keep your gun free from metal-fouling. 
Fragments of metal from ordinary jack- 
eted bullets lodge in the bore.as the bul- 
lets travel through the rifle at terrific 
speed. These fragments, or metal-foul- 
ing, reduce the accuracy of the arm and 
are extremely difficult to remove. 


How Western Experts Conquered 
Metal-Fouling 

WesTERN metallurgists solved the prob- 

lem through the development of a special 

bullet jacket metal known as Lubaloy— 

a patented copper alloy—as tough as 











of Western Lubaloy 
Cartridges 


steel without 
being brittle. 
By using only 
Lubaloy car- =— 
tridges your 
gun will shoot 
straighter and 
last longer and 
you will never need to use solvents to 
scrub out metal deposits. 


The Choice of Champions and 
Big-Game Expeditions 
Exceptional accuracy and Lubaloy bul- 
lets have made WestTERN cartridges the 
choice of champions and of important 
scientific and big-game expeditions. 
Hunters are now able to take expensive 
rifles into the field knowing that the bar- 
rel will not be ruined by metal-fouling 

or corrosion. 

Western Leads in 
Ammunition Development 
Many notable ammunition improve- 
ments have been made by WesTERN: the 





(LUBRICATING ALLOY) Vf 


Cartridges 






(Deadly Accuracy + Extra ) 
Protection for the Bore. 
. Freedom from Metal- 
Fouling as well as from 
| Rust, Pitting and Corrosion. | 





deadly Lubaloy 
Open-point Ex- 
panding, Boat- 
tail and Soft- 
point bullets— 
Lubaloy Super- 
Police cartridges 
with amazing 
stopping power—the Lubaloy 
Marksman .22 L. R. and the straight 
shooting Lubaloy .22 Short; the famous 
long-range Super-X duck load with the 
Short Shot String; the popular-priced, 
top-quality Xpert shells, and the well- 
known Field shells. 


There is a Lubaloy Cartridge for 
Your Rifle or Pistol 
—cartridges that shoot straighter, hit harder, give 
you better protection, better scores, and get more 
game. Try them and prove it yourself! There 
are WesTERN dealers everywhere. Write us 

for free descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
319 Hunter Ave.. East Alton, IIL. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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POPULAR 


“The loads they’re all shooting” 






* 











nearly everybody 
is shooting the De- 
fiance. It’s one of the 
most popular shells in 
the country. Hard on 
game and ‘‘clays’’, 
easy on the bank-roll 
—that’s the Defiance. 
You’d hardly believe 
so good a smokeless 
shell could be bought 


for so little money. 12, 
16, 20 gauges. Loads 


for trap and field use. 


UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 






SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 





| shots. 
| and 3 inches to the left. 
| elevation 8 inches (8 minutes), moves the | 
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a dollar for carfare or gas, equals 





| $20.87. 


OW, take the 


for comparison, 


case | 


1 of a well-read and well-trained rifle- | 


man shooting exactly the same rifle. 
has equipped his rifle with modern sights, 
the original cost of which was $13. He 
too goes out to the range. 
They likewise hit 8 inches too high 
He lowers his 


| wind-gauge 3 inches (3 minutes) to the 


right, and fires 5 more shots. He has a 


| little group 134 inches in diameter right 





HESE DAYS) 





at the bottom of the bull’s-eye, right where 
he aimed. He makes a note of his sight 
adjustment in his notebook, and of the 
light, weather and kind of ammuniticn 
used, and he goes home well satisfied that 


He | 


He fires two | 


he has a good accurate rifle and sights | 


and that he has all the basic data for it. 
Cost: 
Original cost of sights................ $13.00 
7 rounds of ammunition@7'%c.. —_.53 








2 hours’ time @ 75c...................... 1.50 
Ge aes foe Te ee 30 
$15.33 


Back home he consults his library of 
shooting books and in one of them he 
finds a table of angles of elevation for 
the cartridge he has been using. 


It reads: | 


100 yards 2 minutes 
200 s ” 
30 CO” 8 
400 ig 12 
500 18 ‘ 
If his notes for that day’s shooting | 


show that to strike the point of aim at 100 | 


THE DEFIANCE : 


vards required an elevation of 5 minutes 
on his sight, 
he at once knows that his correct 200- 
yard elevation will be 8 minutes on his 
sight, or for 300 yards 11 minutes, or 400 
yards 15 minutes. He determines that for 
hunting in the West he will set his eleva- 
tion at 8 minutes and never change it, 


with that as a starting point | 


making sure it will not change by screwing | 
in the point blank screw accordingly. With | 


this sight adjustment his _ shots 
strike the exact point of aim at 200 yards. | 
They will strike only 234 inches above 
the line of aim at 100 yards, 9 inches 
below it at 300 yards, and 26 inches low 
at 400 yards. Up to 200 yards he makes 
no allowance in aiming. If he thinks 
the game is a little over 200 yards, he 
aims just a little high; if he thinks it is 
very far off, he aims at the back-bone of 
the animal above a vital area. But if, 
in aiming at an animal standing broadside, 
his bead front sight hides more than half 
of the animal, he knows that the range 
is over 350 or 400 yards, and he does not 


| fire because the chances are 100 to 1 that 





he would either miss or merely wound, 
and such shots are not  sportsmanlike. 
This is the most practical sight adjust- 
ment for hunting. A cartridge having a 
muzzle velocity of about 2700 f. s. has 
been assumed. 

But suppose this same rifleman wishes 
to indulge in target practice to increase 
his accuracy and rapidity of practical 
shooting, or to compete with his friends, 
or in a rifle club. At each range he sets 
his sight as accurately as possible for 
that distance from his tables or from the 
previous shooting records in his notebook. 
He fires a single shot, notes exactly where 
it struck, and changes his sight so that 
the next and succeeding shots should go 
into the center of the bull’s-eye. Modern 
sights adjustable to minutes of angle 
(inches per hundred yards) are much 
cheaper than non-adjustable sights, and 
it is with them only that a shooter can 
progress in his skill towards nail-driving 
marksmanship. 


should | 








| 








BRAND 
NEW 


German Luger 


Automatics 
9-Shot. SPECIAL? 


30-CALIBER 


New German Ortgies .32 Seat. vee —-$i2. 50 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic.__ 
New Remington .380 Automatic... 
New Savage Automatic .32cal........ 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6 inch barrel. 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6 inch barrel__. . 27.50 
— Colts .32 Police positive 4 inch bar- 

WOE 21.00 
New Colt’s .22 cal. Target Auto... 27.50 
New H. & R. 410 S. Shot Handy Gun... 10.00 
.44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 

5 or 6% inch barrel 36.75 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

























German Luger .30 Cal. or 9M.M. 4 in... [ee 
Colt’s .45 Automatic 25.00 
Colt’s .38 or Pocket Model Automatic... 22.50 
Colt’s .25 Automatic 10.50 
Colt’s .32 Automatic... . 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 cal. Army Spec... 20.00 
Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break........ 17.50 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Military and Police... 22.50 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model... 7.50 
Winchester Rifle .30-30 Cal... See 
Savage Rifle .30-30 Cal... 20.00 
Winchester Rifle .32 Cal 20.00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle... 20.00 
Winchester Pump 1912 Mod... 27.50 
Winchester Pump 1897 Mod................... 22.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


New Luger Stock, $1.50 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in., 6 in., $1.50 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 














Deafness 
OVERCOME 


And ‘ect hearin tored 
perf. -_ ig res in 








cases of d 


_ Explosions Defective Es 
comes a the use of the ti 
Wilson Common-Sense 


Inuse for 36 years by hundreds of 
They ‘what is lacking inthe natural ear drums, 
age sarees alee being seen or r felt. Easy for 








End Pil ce 


New Internal Treatment Will Do It 
No Suffering—No Delay 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Try the new Page Combination Treat- 
ment with internal tablets and all pain and suffering 
from Itching, Bleeding, Blind or Protruding Piles 
quickly stops. They heal internally—the correct 
way—because this new treatment removes their 
cause. Write today for Free Test Package—it costs 
you nothing; the Page Method will heal your piles. 


Send for free test. 
E. R. Page Co., 2048 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich 
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TEXAS eae R RANGER 





FREE’ Genuine Lezther Holster ~ 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” 


332 pages; 
OUTDOOR 





World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered, circular free. 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colorado. 








DB gpenage- ancl the best iron rear sights | 


are those with the Lyman type of 
aperture. For hunting, the large size 
aperture with thin rim is used. For target 
shooting, one screws a cup disc with small 
peep hole in this large aperture. The 
top of the front sight is aligned in the 
center of the aperture. The eye has a 
natural aptitude for centering things in 
this way very quickly and with uncanny 
accuracy. In centering we solve at once 
the two problems of horizontal and ver- 
tical alignment, therefore the peep sight 
is quicker than the open sight. The thin 





rim of the large Lyman aperture permits | 


an almost unobstructed view of the game, 


therefore it is quicker to catch aim with. | 


The outer rim shades the inner rim of 
the aperture from direct light, so that it 
appears as a dead silhouette without any 
glimmer and so the aperture is not affected 
by light, as is the open rear sight. 
Decidedly the best front sights are those 
with gold beads, with the surface of the 
bead flat towards the eye so that the 
whole bead, and not merely one side of 
it, will appear bright. Such a sight will 
glisten quite evenly no matter where the 
light comes from, and it will be so ap- 
parent that it can be caught quickly. Gold 
is better than ivory because it can be 
blackened by the smoke of a match or 
candle to give a dead black, non-glisten- 
ing silhouette for target shooting. 
With even the most modern iron sights 
there is a certain unavoidable error of 
aim due to the limitations of the human 
eye. With young and trained eyes this 





error averages about 1 inch per 100 yards | 


with cup disc and black front sight on the 
standard bull’s-eye target, and with large 


aperture and bright front sight it aver- | 


ages 2 to 4 inches at 100 yards, according 
to the character of the target. Thus the 
Springfield rifle with the best of ammuni- 
tion will average about 2%4-inch groups 


at 200 yards when fired from a cradle | 


rest, but the best of trained riflemen using 
iron target sights will average about 4%4- 
inch groups on the 200-yard target, be- 
cause there is a 2-inch error of aim. 
Similarly if the rifleman uses hunting 
sights and a target approximating an ani- 
mal in coloring and background, the 200- 
yard group will be about 10 inches in 
diameter, because there is about an 8-inch 
error of aim. If we say that a 10-inch 
circle represents about the size of the vital 
area on a big game animal within which 


a hit will mean a sure humane kill, we | 
then see that this superbly accurate rifle | 


with the best of iron sights in the hands 
of a trained rifleman is sure on big game 
only to 200 yards. 

Great increase in the velocity of modern 
cartridges has not helped a particle to 
overcome this sight limit of effective 


range. A muzzle velocity of 2400 to 2700 | 


f. s. is ample to permit us to set our sights | 


accurately for the longest sure-hitting 
range of 200 yards, and still not have the 
rifle overshoot too much at 100 yards. But 
improvement in accuracy due to modern 
cartridges has helped a lot. It has in- 
creased the sure-hitting range with this 
modern ammunition from about 150 yards 
to about 200 yards—notably the .25 Rem- 
ington, .250-3000 Savage, .270 Winchester, 
7 mm. Mauser, and .30-’06 cartridges. But 
the old time accuracy of such cartridges as 
the .30-30, .303 Savage, .35 Remington, etc., 
still retains the sure-hitting range at about 
150 yards, presuming that the best of 
sights are used. 


OU, reader, may think that I am 

putting out a whole lot of theory. I 
assure you that in actual practice it aver- 
ages just about this way. An individual 
may occasionally get better results, but 
if he will keep a record of his average 
shooting, both at target and at game, he 
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EMINGTON Kleanbore Car- 

tridges are made in all the popu- 

lar sizes—rim fire and center fire— 

for rifles, pistols and revolvers. Also 
in .410 gauge shotgun shells. 


They protect the inside of the bar- 
rel from rust, corrosion, and pitting. 


There is only one Kleanbore—don’t 
submit to substitutions. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


EANBO! 


CARTRIDGES 
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Supreme 


mfort 
Shooting... 
The 


10 é 


GAUGE 
BROWNING | 


Here is a gun you can shoot all | 
day long, day after day, without | 
suffering a sore shoulder or head- 
ache. For every Browning shotgun 
has the original and ingenius Shock | 
Absorber built right in, easily ad- 
justable for heavy or light loads, to 
cushion the recoil before it gets to 
your shoulder. The result is the 
most luxuriously comfortable shoot- 
ing you ever knew. 

Browning shotguns are made of | 
the finest materials obtainable, by | 
expert gunsmiths in one of the | 
world’s largest firearms factories, 
located in Belgium. Rigid inspec- 
tions and repeated tests insure the 
strength, accuracy and long-life for 
which Brownings are famous. 
Designed by John M. Browning, 
the foremost firearms inventor of 
history, who also developed such 
renowned arms as_ the Seeuuinn 
Machine Gun, Machine Rifle, auto- 
matic pistol... Browning shotguns 
possess these attractive features: 
Light weight; marvelous balance; 
magazine cut-out; double extract- 
ors; improved safety ; forged barrel 
guide ring; and the remarkable 
and original Shock Absorber. 


Get full details about these fea- 
tures, and complete description of 
the Browning, 12 and 16 gauge, 





before you buy any gun. Use the 
coupon below. 
BROWNING_ARMS_ CO. 





Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 
OGDEN, UTAH 








SHOTGUNS 
12 and 16 Gauge Automatic 
a ee ee ee ee 
BROWNING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah OLR-1 | 
| Please 
|] Browning Shotguns. No 


obligations on my | 
| part. 


State... 


End Your Rupture 


in this new scientific way 
Without Pain, Operation or Delay 


You Can Try It FREE! 


No springs or gouging pads 
to push into the rupture open- 
ing. Its soft, clean, oval air 
cushion brings the edges of 
the rupture together. Asleep, 
awake, at work or rest, it 
works for your cure. It has 
healed thousands. The most 
modern and the cleanest heal- 
ing method known to science, 
Gives Absolute Freedom in Motion 


Write today for Free Trial Offer. Don’t Delay 
Rupture is a dangerous thing. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 73C State St., Marshall, Mich. 








send me your illustrated catalog on | | 


| 


| 
| 
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will find that the figures I have set here 
will be just about his own limits, and that 
of his rifle. 

With a view to increasing the accuracy 
for target competition purposes, and in- 
creasing the distance at which sure hits 
can be made on game, a few of us with 


| facilities, skill, and money have been ex- 


perimenting industriously with telescope 
sights for the past six years. I think that 
is a very good way to introduce the tele- 
scope sight—facilities, skill, and money— 
they are all needed for success with this 


sight. If you have them all, you get 
superb results. If one is lacking you get 
nowhere. 


A telescope sight can be likened to an 
engineer’s transit. Like the transit it has 
no error of aim. If the transit had an 
error of aim, no two engineers would get 
the same results, but we know their ob- 
servations are practically identical. With 
the Springfield rifle we can thus aim for 
an ammunition and rifle error of only 
about 2% inches at 200 yards, whereas 
with iron sights we had to add an aiming 
error to the 2% inches of from 2 to 8 
inches. While this would seem at first 


| to increase the range at which we could 


surely hit within a 10-inch circle to almost 
800 yards, of course there will be a con- 
siderable error due both to estimate of 
distance and to wind and weather condi- 
tions at ranges over 200 yards, and thus 
the telescope sight actually increases the 
range at which we can make sure, killing 


hits from 200 to somewhere between 300 
and 400 yards. 

There are other ways in which the 
telescope sight is like the engineer’s transit. 
It takes study to master its care, adjust- 
ment and use. The telescope is only one 
part of the instrument, and the mount- 
ing of the telescope may be likened to 
the trunnions and graduated limbs and circle 
of the transit. If the mounting of a tele- 
scope sight be not accurate, strong, and 
durable, results are entirely unsatisfactory. 
A good telescope costs from $25 to $30. 
A good mounting costs from $30 to $35. 
Dr. Mann used to say that a cheap tele- 
scope and mounting could have 30 kinds 
of errors, and did actually almost always 
have about 20. But the only drawbacks 
to a high grade modern telescope sight are 
its cost and the fact that it is about as 
delicate as a good pair of binoculars and 
must be guarded from heavy blows and 
knocks, and immersion in water. Its ad- 
vantages are not only its accuracy, but 
extreme quickness of aim, ability to use it 
in very dim lights, and ability to aim 
clearly at game so hidden by brush or 
background as to be invisible to the naked 
eye. 

The intimate details of modern iron and 
telescope sights with which the rifleman 
should be familiar are long stories. It 
is hoped to make the reader familiar with 
them gradually, together with other mat- 
ters relative to modern rifles, their con- 
struction, selection, and use. 


A Popular Cheap Sporter 
By F. C. Ness 


OR a total cost of about $4, including 
express, any annual member of the 
National Rifle Association can obtain 
from the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship one 7.62 mm. (.30 caliber) Russian 
military rifle together with a screw-driver, 
cleaning rod, sling strap, and wooden front 
sight cover. Low cost has made these 
rifles popular; and active rifle clubs sans 
at least a dozen “Russians” are rare. 
Classed as “obsolete arms,” these guns 
come brand new and in their original 
grease. They make excellent victims for 
the practice of amateur gunsmithing, and 
they will shoot very well. The accuracy 
is ample for hunting or target practice 
and the power is a notch or two above 
that of the former .30-’06 Service load. 
As issued, it is an atrocious looking gun 
with its 3l-inch barrel, full-length wood 


stock, awful sling strap, and a mechanical 
monstrosity halfway up the barrel care- 
lessly called the rear sight. There are 
other points of beauty, but this military 
marvel on the barrel holds the attention 
until it is removed. The butt plate is 
broad, short, square-edged, and pitched at 
a contrary angle. The bolt-handle is short 
and straight, the striker head or cocking 
piece looks as big as a silver half-dollar, 
and the magazine housing projects beneath, 
flush with the guard, like that on a 95 
Winchester. The front sight is a pyramid 
dovetailed into a barrel stud, and the trig- 
ger pull is long and arduous. However, the 
Remington-made barrel is of first quality, 
the action is perfectly reliable, and every 
crudity is an asset, multiplying the remod- 
eler’s opportunities. 

The D. C. M. supply of military ammu- 





No. '36 Lyman receiver sight as designed for the Russian 7.62. Note how pivoted 





arm slips off bolt handle. Note the sling slot in the butt stock of the as-issued Russian, 
also the large cocking head 








nition for the Russian rifle has all been 
exhausted for some time. I had about a 
hundred rounds of it, maybe a little less 
than that, and have not been able to obtain 
more of it. The bullet was jacketed with 
Cupro Nickel, full mantled and sharp 
pointed like the former 150-grain Service 
bullet, except that the Russian bullet 
weighed 148 grains and had a cupped base. 
[ still have some of them, and believe they 
can be obtained from the United States 
Cartridge Company; but they are not 
cheap. The shell is thicker than the Krag 
cartridge at the head, and the war load 
held about 49 grains of Du Pont military 
powder No. 17. The velocity was rated 
2900 f.s. at the muzzle. This war stuff 
shot fine.* 

Just pausing to wipe the Government 
cosomline out of the barrel, we tried these 
loads in the Russian “as issued,” crude 
sights and all. Shooting towards the 
setting sun, we had time for ten shots that 





Closeup of the King 6-R leaf sight on 
the Russian receiver ring. Note King 
aperture disc 


afternoon, sitting, stump rest, and stand- 
ing, hunting style. Every shot hit the 
814"x 10%” paper, only two missed the 
54-inch five-ring, and most of them lodged 
in the 3-inch black. This shooting in twi- 
light with the crude sights at 80 yards, con- 
vinced me that the Russian with proper 
sights would “stay” in the 2-inch nine- 
ring of this target at the regulation range 
of 50 yards. This was borne out a week 
later, when I had replaced the military 
rear sight with a King’s leaf-sight on the 
receiver ring. Using the same front sight 
and the same load, but shooting at 60 
measured yards, stump rest, my wife 
placed every shot in the 3-inch black. 
She wouldn’t admit it kicked, but the re- 
coil pushed her back what looked like a 
foot each time she fired, and I called a 
halt after seven or eight shots. I didn’t 
want the little lady all bruised up. 

The Russian rifle can be remodeled as 
simply or as elaborately as appeals to the 
owner. The leather loops of that awesome 
sling strap which pierce the forestock and 
the buttstock, can be removed, and the 


slotted holes can be plugged very simply | 
with dark wood. Or the scars can be | 
hidden under an inlay of ivory, horn, or | 
hard rubber, or capped with an ornamental | ¥ 


strip of brass. The end section of the 
forestock can be removed and the balance 
thinned down and left smooth, or a pistol 
grip and higher comb may be dowelled in 
and the two gripping places neatly check- 
ered. The buttplate curves over the heel 





*7.62 mm. Russian cartridges are made by the 
United States Cartridge Co., and the Remington 
Arms Co., only, and can be obtained only from 
these sources. The cheap war-time ammunition 
is all exhausted, and this sporting ammunition 
now retails at about $8.50 per 100 rounds. The 
rather high cost of the ammunition is the only 
drawback to this otherwise very cheap and effec- 
tive weapon.—Editor. 
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Hercu ss E. C. 


HeErcu.tes INFALLIBLE 





For trap and field shooting, where uniform 
performance and moderate range with 
close and uniform patterns are required we 
recommend Infallible and Hercules E. C. 
Powders designed to give their best results 
in moderate charges. 


A good bulk powder is preferred by many 
shooters because of its light recoil and its 


remarkably close and even patterns. Infal- 





lible is the choice of others because it is 
not affected by moisture and will keep in- 
definitely. 


Sporting Powder booklet describing each 


‘of these powders will be mailed on request. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


902 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 























THE BULL’S EYE 


OUR ? “ . 
ORDER BRINGS You THIS LA Ae ORDER Tar et Pi ] f P 
LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 (A o’ ‘eg g sto or ractice 
OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL ; 
Pay expressman balance due, . 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bar- 
gain ever offered, full $15 value. 
Blue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 
grip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice, Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 
Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 
SENKIBS, 621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT. 3-L-84 
Cal. .30-.40 : » 
Six-Shot ee a f— 


pa loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
os KRAG CARBINE | order use them for practice 
es Z All the qualities of a high es 75 and pleasure. Set includes 
eo - - 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send 








Made by shooters of 
national reputation. 
Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed 
to group in \4 inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 





windows. M aga- 
zine holds 60 and 






rifle. In fine used condition, ail work bull's eye stamp, bird 


F argets d extra ammu- 
today for our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money targets and ex 2 
| i ; iti * Sov’ nition. Ask your dealer ra 
| saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. a 00 repaid 
Satisfied customers all over the world. Deposit required on all | first. ° prepa 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


| W. STOKES KIRK 2°27 4,8; North tot Street | BULL'S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO., Box 488, Rawlings, Wyo 

















that Savage Sporters 
Always Prove Their 


QUALITY” 


And experts all over the country 
are drawing more and more upon 
the dependable features of Savage 
Sporter Rifles. For, this line of 
sturdy, repeating, bolt-action rifles 
offer, at a popular price, the best 
workmanship, finest materials and 
highest degree of technical per- 
fection that can be built into a 


e. 
SPORTERS 


Model 23-A (shown here) is the 
popular .22 caliber, and is ideal 
for squirrels, woodchucks, coons, 
muskrats, etc. Price $18.50 
Models 23-B and 23-C are beau- 
tiful examples of what can be de- 
livered in the .25-20 and .32-20 
calibers respectively. Action and 
general design are similar to the 
model 23-A though heavier and with 
an additional locking lug. Price $22.50 
SUPER-SPORTERS 
Models 40 and 45 within a year’s 
period haveastoundedthe big-game 
hunters of this country with their 
many advantages and low price. 
ese rifles embody features 
found generally in expensive 
custom-made rifles—such as 
shortened bole throw, faster 
gnition, detachablemagazine, 
etc. Model 40, Price $35.00. 
Model 45, Price $44.50. 
For complete information on 
these and other rifles and 
shotguns, send for the New 
Free Savage Catalog on Sav- 
age Sporters or on Savage 


Super-Sporters. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP. Dept. 522, Utica, N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Send me your new free, Savage Catalog. 


Name.... 
Address 
City 





eoeeee 





State. 





a 
Picturesque America 
(Its Parks and Playgrounds) 


By J. F. KANE 


This wonderful volume should occupy a prom- 
inent position on the book shelf of every Ameri- 
can home, library and school. It is a book that 
must be seen to be appreciated, as no mere de- 
scription can do it justice. The text is illustrated 
with hundreds of beautiful halftones and a num- 
ber of superb color plates, in addition to maps 
giving the location and comparative area of na- 
tional parks, national monuments, national forests 
and other reservations, and the prose descriptions 
and poems have been contributed by some eighty 





well-known writers in the field of outdoor litera- 
ture of the best type. In short, it effectually 
clinches the argument that we should ‘See 
America First.” 

521 Pages, Beautifully Illustrated 


Traveler’s Edition, $10.00 Postpaid 
De Luxe Edition, $15.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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and is soft enough for easy straightening 
to accommodate a deeper butt, and about 
'g-inch of the excess width should be 
ground off before replacing it. The front 
sight can be driven from the slot and re- 
vamped to a square blade, or replaced with 
a gold or white bead for hunting. The 
large striker head can be ground down 
to a neater size, or a milled edge can be 
| added, and the entire bolt assembly can be 
| polished bright and neatly mottled. I have 
bent down the bolt handle but don’t think 
it adds anything. Seven inches can be 
cut off the barrel leaving it 24 inches long 
and increasing the handiness. This length 
leaves a barrel diameter at the muzzle 
which will accommodate the Springfield 
front-sight assembly—barrel band (fixed 
stud), movable stud, and blade. This 
leaves a very short distance to that huge 
rear-sight on the barrel, but that clumsy 
affair will be the first thing attacked by the 
remodeler. It is soft soldered to a low, 
parallel, dovetail and comes off easily. Heat 
the bottom edges with a blow torch and 
drive it forward. These suggestions cover 
the possibilities of the Russian thoroly, 
with the exception of the rear-sight prob- 
lem which will be given more detail. 

I have seen some pretty examples of 
Russian sporters with handmade stocks, 





receiver on the left side is much easier to 
drill. We considered attaching a striker- 
head sight to the cocking piece, but owing 
to the design of the Russian bolt passed 
up the idea. However, we know it has 
been done. The Lyman windgauge peep 
would cost at least $12 attached, and the 
cheap No. 1 Lyman without wind gauge 
about $9; unless you can do it yourself. 
The other recourse is to use the new 
Lyman No. 36 receiver sight, recently 
gotten out for the Russian. It is fastened 
to the left side of the receiver, between the 
cocking piece and holt handle, by two 
screws. I had one of the first experimental 
issue for try-out, and mounted it on an as- 
issued Russian, finding practically no wood- 
letting necessary. It cost $10 and required 
two and one-half hours of machine-shop 
time for attachment, including removal of 
the barrelsight, refinishing and blueing the 
barrel. 

I have been playing with the Lyman No. 
36 sight, shown in the photo, for a couple 
of months, and will say that it is a practical 
sight that will cover all purposes to which 
a Russian sporter is likely to be put. It 
is closer to the eye than the King’s leaf 
sight and has a better aperture. It gives 
a sighting radius of about 35 inches with 
the full-length barrel, and of 28 inches 





Top—Full-length 7.62 Russian with King 6-R leaf peep and Watson aperture front 


sight. Sighting line, 30 inches. 


Weight, 614 pounds. 
rifle, 


Total cash outlay including 


Bottom—Russian with 24-inch barrel and Springfield front sight fitted. Sighting 


line to King 6-R rear sight, 23 inches. 


Weight, 7% pounds. Total cash outlay includ- 


ing sling, sights and gun, $9 


| scope sights, etc., but believe that the aver- 
| age fellow who buys one of these guns 
| considers expense and prefers to remodel 
| the gun as it comes, and in the cheapest 
| manner. The as-issued Russian, with 
wooden handguards on top of the barrel 
and all, weighs 9% pounds and has a sight- 
ing radius of 26 inches. I am showing 
pictures of two cheaply remodeled Rus- 
sians, reduced in weight 2 and 3 pounds 
respectively. The one with full-length 
barrel has a Watson aperture front-sight 
with a sighting radius of 30 inches and 
weighs 6% pounds. The other is cut off 
to the 24-inch barrel length and the Spring- 
field sight, complete, added, giving a sight- 
ing radius of 23 inches, and it weighs, as 
shown, 7%4 pounds. Both have a King’s 
| 6-R leaf sight, with aperture, mounted on 
the receiver ring; details being shown in 
the close-up. Both would be more com- 
fortable to shoot with full loads were the 
butt built up to accommodate a small-size, 
soft-rubber recoil pad. 

No one cares to leave that poignant ex- 
ample of military architecture on the mid- 
dle of the barrel; which makes rear-sight- 
ing the Russian the crucial problem in its 
remodeling. That King’s leaf sight is the 
cheapest practical way out. When the 
aperture disc is used it is a bit too far 
from the eyes, and a larger disc showing 
more metal around the peep hole should 
be fashioned. It is attached to the flat 
top of the receiver by two small screws; 
and we found the gun almost glass hard 
at this point. The rear portion of the 





with the 24-inch barrel. It offers enough 
windage adjustment for sighting-in. I have 
offered a few criticisms to the makers 
which may be adopted in those now placed 
on the market. These points are sketched 
into the description which follows. 

This No. 36 sight is merely the old 
familiar model, used on the Haenel Mann- 
licher for the past fifteen years, revamped 
to fit the Russian. The arm carrying the 
aperture is pivoted to the slide, and swings 
back and forth as the action is opened or 
closed. A spring returns it from both its 
forward and rearward movements and 
holds it in sighting position. The idea of a 
flopping sight does not appeal, but is neces- 
sary on this gun; and I know of one of 
these sights on a Mannlicher that has 
come thru five campaigns of rough usage, 
showing that it is practical, despite theory. 
In my own opinion it is as reliable and 
more durable than the cocking-piece sight 
suggested for the Russian. Windage is 
secured by moving the peep piece across the 
pivoted arm, and is retained by a screw 
in a slotted recess. Using reloads in my 
gun I found it necessary to move the front 
sight to the left to get sufficient right 
windage. The bolt handle limits the right- 
windage adjustment of this receiver sight; 
and the shoulder which limits its forward 
swing should be further cut away to allow 
a greater forward-swing of the pivoted 
arm. This would permit extreme right- 
windage adjustment, or the use of an eye- 
cup in the peep hole at normal adjustment. 
The peep is far enough from the eye to 











require more rim around it than was shown 
by the one I had. Also there were no 
vraduations on the windgauge arm of my 
ight, something which should be desirable 
for recording adjustment when both a light 
ind heavy load are to be used in these 
long slender Russian barrels. Elevation 
is secured by moving the slide up and down 
in the base in the usual Lyman way. The 
base is graduated with elevation marks and 
| believe the windage arm also will be 
vraduated in subsequent issues of this sight. 

Using this sight at 60 yards, stump rest, 
and the Remington sporting cartridge, we 
vot a group measuring 1”x 134”. This of 
course was among larger groups, but was 
better than the best group previously se- 
cured with the King leaf-aperture. The 
Remington cartridge uses a 150-grain 
Bronze-point expanding bullet, and the 
U. S. C. C. cartridge is loaded with a 145- 
grain copper-tube expanding bullet—two 
good commercial game loads. The groove 
diameters of all Russian barrels I have 
miked ran .313-inch; but they handle the 
308-inch .30-06 bullets very well indeed. 
The .3105-inch .32-20 soft point bullets 
make cheap and excellent woodchuck loads 
available. Cast bullets which have per- 
formed well in the Russian are the Squibb 
169-grain Gas Check, and the Gebhard 





Ln: 4.-S.58 


Some 7.62 Russian shells and bullets. 
Left to right: 1, The Russian takes the 
regular .30-’06 primer. 2, Krag cart- 
ridge for comparison. 3, Military cart- 
ridge. 4, Commercial game cartridge. 
& uibb gas check properly seated. 
6, Scuibb Miller properly seated. 
7, 7.62 Russian shell. 8, Russian war 
bullets with cupped bases 


170-grain Plain Base. A supply of these 
bullets and a set of reloading tools sug- 
gests a source of cheap ammunition for the 
remodeled Russian sporter. 

Considered ballistically, the Russian has 
a safety pressure limit of 50,000 pounds 
per square inch. The cartridge gives good 
velocities at low pressures, permitting very 
efficient loads. The commercial loads with 
expanding bullets gives 2,800 foot seconds, 
and they will shoot into a 2% to 3%-inch 
group at 100 yards depending on the indi- 
vidual bore and sight equipment. This 
would indicate the gun is practical on any 
American game except sheep and goats, 
which are sometimes bagged beyond its 
practical range limit of 200 yards. Other 
.30-caliber Bullets of various makes can be 
handloaded into very efficient Russian loads, 
from the .30-06 Hi Speed bullet of 110 


grains to the .220-grain Soft Point. The 
following loads are recommended: 

110-gr. Hollow Point 55 gr.No.15% 3300f.s. 
170-gr. Soft Point 53.5gr.No.15% 2700f.s. 
180-gr. Open Point 52.5 gr. No. 15% 2650f.s. 
190-gr. Soft Point 48.0 gr. No. 17% 2500 f. s. 
220-gr. Mushroom 50.5 gr. No. 15% 2400f.s. 


There are as many midrange loads pos- 
sible as in the Springfield, with almost the 
same accuracy. The 110-grain Hi Speed 
bullet is a fairly good woodchuck killer 
ahead of 16 grains No. 80, and is capable 
of 2-inch 100-yard groups. This bullet 
makes a good gallery load with 3.5 grains 
Bullseye. The cheap 150-grain former 

















Service bullet, which can be bought for | 





Bear appeared at the 
camp. Finn Malmgren 
killed it with ..... 
a Colt Revolver.’’ 


MEX who make a business of exploration or who 
act as guides in out-of-the-way places are careful 
to provide themselves with Fire Arms of unquestioned 


dependability and safety. 
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An incident of the 
Nobile Arctic Expedition 


They choose Colts because it would be unwise to 
risk the success of an enterprise with any Arm less 


absolute in reliability and accuracy. 


They know that in the 93 years of Colt’s manufac- 


ture, nothing that makes for safety and efficiency is 


to chance. 


The production of each Colt Revolver or Automatic 
Pistol involves more than 1000 separate acts. The Colt 
Official Police, shown here, required 564 machining 
operations, 124 hand operations and 322 gauge and 

inspections. Parts are forged from especially 
treated steels, machined to micrometer exactness, 
finished, fitted and assembled by hand. The completed 


Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you in forming 
or joining a Revolver Club. 





Colt’s new Catalog No. 43 is the 
most complete Fire Arms Man- 
ualever issued. Write for it; also 
for your copy of “Makers of 
History,” the thrilling story of 
Colt accomplishments. 


Arm is tested and adjusted in Colt’s shooting gallery. 


Realizing this car 


1 craftsmanship, no question of 


doubt ever arises to disturb the aim of him who holds 


a Col 


t. 
The Colt Positive Lock embodied in Colt Revolvers 
makes accidental discharge impossible. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 





Phil. B. Bekeare Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





..<The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 














ALPINE “A” 





8x27 
Compare this with others before purchasing. 


This is a new, small, light weight bino- 
cular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 

fe have iss rism Binoculars 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
Importer— Manufacturer 


and 









HE better you care 
for your gun’s bore, 
the better you enjoy 
shooting. Always clean 
thoroughly with Hoppe’s 
No. 9— regardless of 
ammunition shot. Pre- 
Send 10c in stamps Vets RUST, metal foul- 
for sample of No.9ing and leading. 

Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oilin the work- 
ing parts, Hoppe’s Gun Grease for gen 
eral rust prevention. 

The greatest experts use Hoppe’s— 
marksmen, gun manufacturers, ammuni- 
tion makers. Ask your dealer. Gun Clean- 
ing Guide FREE. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 











2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
ERRATA 
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75 cents per hundred, makes a good non- 
tearing small-game load in the Russian 
with 18 grains No. 80, giving 1,500 f.s. 

The lead-alloy cast bullets I have used 
in the Russian for short range practice 
make too big a variety to list. However 
I would recommend the 154-gram Plain 
Base with 9 grains Pistol No. 5. This load 
gives about 1,200 f.s., and I have shot “pos- 
sibles” with it on the standard 25-yard 
target. Other loads which may be used 
for gallery work behind this bullet are 14 
grains No. 80 giving 1,300 f.s., and 8 grains 
Bulk Shotgun or 10 grains No. 75 giving 
about 1,100 f.s. 

With these brand new Russians avail- 
able there is no need for the man with a 
lean purse to forego all the shooting he 
wants. If you are not an N. R. A. mem- 
ber send $3 annual membership dues to the 
National Rifle Association, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C., and tell them your 
wants, and request instructions. In a few 
weeks you will be wiping the factory 
grease out of your own 7.62 Russian. 


Further History of the 
Winchester Model 1895 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In March, 
1928, Outvoor Lire I wrote as follows: 
“At first it (the 95 model Winchester) 
was made for the .30-40, .38-72 and .40-72 
and advertised to also handle the .236 
Navy cartridge. This last cartridge, if I 
remember rightly, was a rimmed car- 
tridge which, as I recall it, used a 135- 
grain bullet and was also used in Win- 
chester single shots. Whether any model 
95 rifles were ever made for it I am not 
certain, tho I do remember, as stated at 
first, the "95 was advertised as being 
made for the .236 cartridge.” 

In the A. & A. Queries for November, 
1928, a Mr. Shattuck writes, in part, as 
follows: 

“Referring to Ashley A. Haines’ ‘Little 
Talk Just About Guns’ in the same issue, 
I do not believe that the 95 model Win- 
chester ever was made for the .236 Navy 
cartridge. I have a Montgomery Ward 
& Company catalog of 1898 listing this 
rifle for the following cartridges: .40-72, 
38-72 and .30 Army, the .236 Navy not 
being mentioned. A Winchester cata- 
log of this date does not list the .236 
Navy, which, by the way, is rimless, not 
rimmed and as stated by A. A. H., in the 
list of calibers furnished in either the 
model ’95 or Winchester Single-Shot 
Rifie.” 

Following this the gun editor added 
“So far as my own knowledge goes you 
are got mistaken in anything.” 

Had Mr. Shattuck begun studying the 
gun catalog a year or so earlier he 
would have found that there was a 
rimmed Navy expemmental cartridge of 
.236 caliber using a bullet of 135 grains 
in weight. Also a rimless using the same 
weight bullet. After that came the rim- 
less using the 112-grain bullet, the car- 
tridge being called the 6 M.M.U.S.Navy 
or Lee Straight Pull cartridge. I stated 
that the ’95 model was advertised as 
handling the rimmed .236 cartridge but 
was not certain any in that caliber was 
made. Also that it was used in Win- 
chester single-shot rifles. Just how nearly 
right I was in my statements can be 
judged from the letter I herewith submit 
from the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, who are probably in a position 
to know as well as any one just what 
arms they have and have not made and 
the calibers in which they have been fur- 
nished. This letter is dated October 20, 


1928, and reads as follows: 
“Referring to your letter of the 11th 
instant in which you request information 
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about our Model '95 and Single Shot 
rifles as furnished to handle certain types 
of ammunition, we are pleased to give 
you the facts as we have gathered them 
irom our records. 

“Regarding the .236 U. S. Navy car- 
tridge as adapted to our model "95 rifle, 
our records show that, while this gun 
appeared in one of our catalogs as han- 
dling the caliber, the rifle so chambered 
was never placed on the market. 

“The same explanation holds true as to 
the use of this cartridge in our Single- 
Shot rifle. In the issue of the catalog as 
mentioned above (June, 1896) this rifle 
appeared as taking the .236 caliber but 
no guns ieft the factory so rifled. 

“Answering your question as _ to 
whethei there was a rimmed U. S. Navy 
.236 cartridge, we find that a cartridge 
with a rim was made and tried out in 
some U. S. Navy experimental rifles 
during 1894 and 1895 and these cartridges 
ante-dated the rimless type for which the 
Lee straight pull rifle was made in 1897, 
altho some rimless cartridges had been 
made previously for experimentation. 

“The change in name of the cartridge, 
as manufactured by this company, from 
‘200 U; SS. Navy te. ‘6 MM U, Ss. 
Navy’ was made in 1897. 

“Regarding the bullet weights, the 135- 
grain bullet was used in both the rim 
and the rimless cartridges before Novem- 
ber 1897 when the 112-grain was adopted 
and has been since so furnished. 

“Our single shot rifle chambered for 
the 30 U. S. Army (Krag) was first 
furnished in April, 1894.” 

There is one statement contained in their 
letter not quite clear to me. I have seen 
advertised second-hand .236 Winchester 
single shot rifles. Also, years ago, re- 
ceived letters from a few riflemen stat- 
ing they owned such rifles using the .236 
rimmed cartridge. The Winchester let- 
ter says no Winchester single shots left 
the factory rifled for this cartridge. Were 
these second-hand single shot rifles made 
outside the Winchester factory—or rather, 
were they fitted with .236 caliber barrels 
outside the factory? Wha can tell us? 

Besides the .236 caliber cartridges men- 
tioned, there was a .236 Remington car- 
tridge made for Remington rifles, these 
being advertised, I believe, in Remington 
catalog in the late ’90s. I never saw 
but one of the cartridges. My recollec- 
tion of it is that it was a rimmed car- 
tridge having a heavier body than any 
other .236 shell, and, seems to me, used 
a 135-grain bullet. 

Speaking of Savage rifles:—Mr. Shat- 
tuck mentions the 99 model. There were 
two Savage models preceding the ’99. 
The first was called the 1895 and second 
the 1896 model. Both used the .303 Sav- 
age cartridge. The first 10,000 Savages 
were made by the Marlin Arms Company. 
IT had one of them. Always thought it 
worked just a bit smoother than any of 
the 99 models. ASHLEY A. HAINEs. 

British Columbia. 





A Famous Arms Authority 
Writes: 

“No magazine in the world 
possesses two such arms editors 
as Askins for the shotgun and 
Whelen for the rifle...” 
OUTDOOR LIFE is the accepted 


leader in Arms and Ammunition 
matters. 














RifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 
Col. Townsend Whelen 


Sights for Far Sightedness 

I wish to get a little advice on sights for m 
rifle to see if I can improve on what I have a! 
ready on the gun. The rifle is the Marlin .2 
caliber, take-down, pump action, put out I be 
lieve in 1913, long rifle cartridges only used 
I do not use it a great deal, but lately it seem« 
to me the sight was not clear; was hard to put 
the front sight on the mark. 

Would say, I am over 60; wear glasses, s 
of course, my eyesight is not as good as it wa 

I now have on the rifle, a front sight, th 
rather long, gold tip, a King sight I think, or 
made by some one in Denver. I also have a: 
ivory bead front sight. The rear sight is the 
King, with the four different sized slots in it 
I also have a rear Lyman peep folding. Woul 
like to inquire if you could suggest a better 
combination that would show up a little plaine: 
for my eyes? 

My trouble seems to be to find the front sight 
clearly and get it on the mark, .either with the 
peep or the open rear sight. Would this oper 
front sight be a help do you think for me; and 
could it be used with both rear sights I me: 
tion?—A. M. Corbin, Okla. 

Answer.—Most likely the trouble in seeing th« 
sights on your rifle is due to far-sightedness fron 
age. At about your age the eyes usually los 
much of their power of accommodation. They 
focus well for long distances, but within 3 o1 
4 feet they do not accommodate themselves well! 
and to see well at short distances you would 
need one prescription of eyeglass for a distance 
of 2 to 3 feet, another for a reading distance of 
say 18 inches, and still another pair of glasses 
for very near vision. This cannot be helped. I: 
rifle shooting the trouble is that the particula: 
glasses which would enable you to focus clear]; 
on the front sight would not give you a clea: 
vision of the target or the game. The best iron 
sights, particularly for a farsighted man, are a 
rather large semi-jack gold or ivory bead front 
sight, and the Lyman type of aperture rear sight. 
There should be no middle sight on the barrel, 
or if there is one there it should be of the folding 
variety, and should be folded down out of sight. 
If your main trouble is farsightedness and _ lack 
of accommodation due to age, then you can ex 
pect a little blur to the front sight. Try to 
center this blur as well as possible. See the 
first illustration in my article on “Sighting in 
the Rifle,” in the September number of Ovurpoor 
Lire for the method of aim with these sights 
Really the only entirely satisfactory sight for the 
man with defective vision is the telescope sight, 
but that is another and a very long story.—T. W. 


Krag Loads 

I recently purchased a Krag rifle from the 
D. C. M. Before attempting any alterations, | 
tried it at 100-yard range and it shot first-class 
groups, but a little high—cut it down to 24 
inches, fitted Springfield front sight and receive: 
rear, also had combined heel and comb pad fixed, 
raising the comb just clear of the withdrawn 
bolt. This last was to improve the stock for 
*scope use. 

Now the information which I shall be pleased 
to receive is this: What load will give the great- 
est speed with the lowest trajectory—for close 
’scope shooting at ducks, geese, and similar small 
objects, as well as target practice, always bearing 
in mind that it is not a Springfield, but a Krag 
action? The ’scope is a 4-power affair, cross- 
hairs, sighted at 100 yards. I wish it to remain 
so, making allowances for over and under this 
distance, except when target shooting at othe: 
ranges, when I would require to adjust it. 

What powder, and how much, and what make 
and weight of bullet do you advise for this pur- 
pose? 

I have some hundreds of Springfield Service 
150-grain cupro-nickel bullets, which were with- 
drawn from sheils, to be replaced by boat-tails for 
target work. These I presume could be used 1: 
the Krag, but don’t know what powder and quan 
tity could be used to give best results. 

I also have Ideal Mould No. 308334, 194 grain 
I have used bullets made by this mould in the 
Springfield with good results, using 23 grains 
No. 80 powder. Never used this load over 300 
yards. How would these same bullets target i” 
the Krag, and what quantity and kind of powder 
would be best? 

Lastly, I have on hand a quantity of “Unique,” 
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“Sharpshooter,” and ‘“Lightning’’ powders but 
have been advised not to use these, as they will 
damage the barrel. Still, I see that “Lightning” 
is recommended in the Ideal Handbook, page 76, 
for use with the above-mentioned bullet, No. 
308334. If these powders are detrimental to the 
barrel, would not on any account use them. I had 
in mind a 110-grain Western bullet, with 1147 
powder as a good load for speed and low trajec- 
tory, but perhaps you can give something better.— 
M. Neely, Wash. 

Answer.—For the Krag rifle for target prac- 
tice and for smaller game at long ranges I would 
recommend a hand-load consisting of the 172-grain 
M. I. boat-tailed .30-06 service bullet and a 
powder charge of 44 grains of Du Pont No. 17% 
powder or 42 grains of Hercules No. 300 powder. 
This will give a muzzle velocity of about 2,575 
f.s. The powder measure adjustment should be 
verified by throwing charges on accurate scales, 
as this charge is too near to the maximum to 
rely on the setting of the measure by the gradua- 
tions alone. For the finest accuracy seat the 
bullets so that they will project about % inch 
more than standard, that is so that the loaded 
cartridge has an over-all length about % inch 
greater than that of factory-loaded cartridges. 
Of course, such a load will not work thru the 
magazine, but it gives a fine combination of 
speed, flat trajectory, and long-range accuracy. 
If you load this bullet deeply enough so that the 
cartridge will feed thru the magazine, the ac- 
curacy will not be quite so good. This pertains 
to all pointed bullets in the Krag when loaded 
with high-power charges. 

Using the 150-grain Springfield old service 
full-jacketed bullet use a powder charge of 18 
grains of Du Pont No. 80 powder, or 12 grains 
of Hercules Unique powder, seating the bullet so 
that the mouth of the case comes even with the 
cannelure on the bullet. This is a _ perfectly 
splendid target load up to 200 yards, and also a 
fine small-game load. You can shoot grouse thru 
the body and still have meat left for the pot, or 
you can shoot beaver and otter and not hurt the 
skins. The cartridge will work all right thru 
the magazine of the Krag rifle. It is an ex- 
tremely accurate load. The low velocity (1,500 
f.s.) and pressure do not deform this pointed 
bullet as it jumps the % inch from the case to 
the rifling, as would a high power charge. At 
this velocity this old cupro-nickel jacketed bullet 
does not give any metal fouling. It ought to be 


good for pretty close to 2-inch groups at 100 | 


yards, 

Ideal bullet No. 308334 is also fine for use in 
the Krag when cast, sized, lubricated, and seated 
as advised in the Ideal Handbook. Use a charge 
of 21 grains of Hercules Lightning powder. This 
is by far the best powder charge. Unique and 
Lightning powders in charges recommended in 
this letter are not hard on your barrel, and you 
can fire thousands of loads without noticing any 
wear. It is only when Lightning powder is used 
in maximum high-power loads that the erosion 
becomes of any importance. 

For big game shooting the best factory loads 
for the Krag are those loaded with 220-grain soft- 
point bullets, known as “.30-40 Krag,” or ‘‘.30-40 
Krag and Winchester,” and made by all our 
cartridge companies. They give better accuracy 
and better killing power than the cartridges con- 
taining lighter bullets, despite the higher velocity 
of the latter cartridges. Many years ago Ovurt- 
pooR Lire gathered data on the rifles which 
our leading sportsmen, guides, and hunters 
thought the best for all American big game, and 
the great majority considered rifles shooting the 
.30-40 cartridge to be extremely satisfactory, and 
better for big game than any other caliber made 
at that time. 

An extremely satisfactory big game hand load 
consists of the 190-grain soft-point bullet made 
for the .303 Savage rifle by the Western Car- 
tridge Company, and a powder charge of 40 grains 
of Du Pont No. 17% powder. The muzzle veloc- 
ity is 2,250 f.s. and the accuracy very fine. 

All of these loads will require a slightly-differ- 
ent sight setting for elevation on either the tele- 
scope or iron sights, so that the bullets will strike 
at the point of aim at the desired range. A slight 
change in windage between high power and re- 
duced loads may also be necessary. 

A Krag rifle remodeled as you describe makes 
an extremely desirable all-around hunting and 
target rifle. You do not, of course, get quite the 
high velocity possible with rifles for the .30-06 
cartridge, but with the rimmed case, and the 


breech pressure of not over 41,000 pounds (which 
is the highest permissible pressure with the Krag) 
you avoid many of the little troubles that are in- 
herent in all rifles using rimless cases and having 
very high breech pressure.—T. W. 
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The Marlin Firearms Co., 89 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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LEVER 


twenty-five if 
taking your eyes from the mark. 


calibre repeating rifle on the market. 

barrel and action is so painstakingly 
beautifully balanced that pointing dead is 
certain. 
has a _ solid 
erally recognized as most modern and reliable 


tion of this Model 39 as well 
in the Marlin line, which provides a gun for every 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 


ACTION 
PLIT SECOND 
SPEED 


NCE set with the stock against your 
shoulder you can pull the lever with 
speed. Once, twice, three times or 
necessary you bang without 





split-second 
away 


The Marlin Model 39 is the only lever action .22 
Each stock, 
finished and 
almost 
Marlins the action in this gun 
and side ejection—features gen- 


Like all 
top 
and al- 


Model 39 is a gun you will learn to love 


ways keep for its fine qualities as a hundred thou- 
sand others have done. 


The Marlin a complete descrip- 


as the other models 


catalog contains 


American shooting need. 
89 Willow St, 


Please send me a copy of the new Marlin catalog. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Name 
Street 
Town 








Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 
pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as 
shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull 


and all for $35.00. Game guns $16.00 to $28.25. 


LEFEVER ARMS 
ITHACA, N.Y, 
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we 


CO. 
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Be Safe With 
3-in-One 


“You can buy cheaper oils, of course. 
But they are just common mineral oils, 
while 3-in-One is a high grade oil com- 
pound that has been the shooter’s stand- 
by for 35 years. It penetrates the pores 
of the metal, preventing rust and pitting. 
Oils the moving parts perfectly. Doesn’t 
evaporate or gum.” 
At all good stores in two size Handy 
Cans and three size bottles. The Big 
Red “One” on the label is your safe- 
guard. 
FREE Sample and Dictionary of Uses 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., N. Y. 
1663 


Jostam aaa Rubber Recoil Pads 





























dy cy test pad made o., hed. From dealer or direct. &. .One ‘a 
ic ex r 
per pad Rapaig Fer eo dpree MING: CATALOR: Bat ‘Apri io? 


JOSTAM MFG. co., Door " 15252 presen hica 
estern . McDonald Li. rth, San co, Cait 
Largest Manufacturers wee in t a world. 





Try Shooting 
with them 


your gun without any 


sights. 
Shooting would be like fishing without lure 


Imagine 


or bait. You must have sights to hit the 
mark and you might as well as have the 
best designed sights you can get. For a 
small outlay a Lyman Front Sight paired 
with an aperture rear sight gives you a 
most accurate combination. Consult the 
Lyman Sight Chart in the Catalog. 





48 W Ree. Sight for No. 17 Hooded Front 


Win. 270. $11.50. Sight with  inter- 
Also ‘‘48’’ Sights for changeable aperture 
Spring., Rem., Mau- and post. Use with 
ser, Krag, ete, **48"" Sights. $2.50. 


Send 10c for Lyman Sight Catalog and Chart 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
| 
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Double Bird Shooting 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


Y treatment of the subject will have 

no reference to clay bird shooting, 

either regulation or Skeet, but will 
handle field and wildfowl shooting only. 
By double bird shooting, however, in this 
particular instance, I mean to include not 
only doubles—a right and left—but also a 
second shot fired at a missed bird. 

Taking up duck shooting first, Fred 
Kimble has given me some hints that may 
help somebody. Mr. Kimble knew his 
stuff, as they say in the army. The late 
Capt. A. W. du Bray says that Fred 
Kimble was odds the best double bird 
shooter on waterfowl that he ever saw, 
killing his pair of birds with such regu- 
larity as to be monotonous. So far as 
I know, Mr. Kimble never did shoot a 
repeating shotgun. The pump gun man 
needs a new definition for his work, for 
instead of a right and left he gets a right 
and left, one in the center and one “shot 
at’—four shots to the fiock, which is 
enough. 

Harking back to Mr. Kimble, he says 
that when two birds are coming along, 
invariably take the hardest bird first, that 
is, the one farthest from the gun. How 
many of us do that? In the same way, 
if a flock of ducks are passing, leave 
the easiest bird for the second barrel. If 
a pair of birds, a duck and a drake are 
coming in, take the duck first, for the 
hen bird will prove a better climber and 
a better dodger than the drake. I didn’t 


know that until told, tho I have shot a 
good many ducks—just didn’t happen_ to 
notice it. However, Mr. Kimble has 


killed ten ducks to my one, and he is a 
student of whatever he undertakes, 

If the ducks are of the climbing vari- 
ety, which includes mallards, pintails, black 
ducks and maybe a few others, let them 
get nearly overhead before firing, and 
then they can’t beat back but will climb 
right overhead. I have had my best luck 
with greenwing teal by not firing until 
they are fairly even with the gun or just 
past. If taken too soon greenwings will 
flare until they are almost unhittable— 
besides the delay and necessity for pick- 
ing a second bird. Shooting a second shot 
into a flaring flock of greenwings never 
accomplishes anything. If the shot is 
taken just after the birds pass, finding the 
gun is behind them, they will flare very 
little and instantly pack again into a 
closer mass than ever. That is the way 
to take a pot shot into a flock of green- 
wings, just when they have repacked and 
are going off about 40 yards away. The 
Englishman says it is “agin the law” to 
“brown” a flock, but most of us do not 
feel very badly about it when it hap- 
pens. 


HOULD the hunter be armed with a 

repeating shotgun the situation is dif- 
ferent. Catch the fowl before they reach 
the gun, and then pick off the flaring 
teal one after another so rapidly that two 
or three birds will be dead in the air at 
a time. I do not know a finer or hotter 


corner than a flared bunch of greenwings, 
climbing in every direction, with the hold- 
ing perfect, a succession of birds centered, 
with no more than a half-second interval 
between shots. 


Bluewings tare and swerve but do not 
tower a great deal. They are fast birds 
in normal flight, and faster when fright- 
ened. Hide well and make no abrupt 
movements when getting the gun up; get 
the piece up in plenty of time, and not 
behind the fowl but in front—they will 
pass the gun before you know it. After 
practicing on large ducks trouble will be 
had by allowing the teal to get in too 
close. They are a small bird and look 
farther away than they are. Often these 
teal will be past before the gun is ready, 
leaving futile shots to be fired after them. 
Have in mind the second barrel before 
the first is fired, and carry the weapon 
right with the flight, so that on recover- 
ing from the recoil birds will be right 
over the sight. 

Canvasbacks, redheads, and _blue-bills 
may wing right past the gun, not even 
flinching on receiving a shot. They have 
great speed, uniformly great, as is true 





Ozark Ripley letting them ‘‘get nearly 
overhead before firing’’ 


short-winged birds. Give them 
plenty of lead when at right angles to 
the gun, and less as they go away. Can- 
vas-backs do not wing high as a rule, but 
neither do they pass directly over an 
object that appears suspicious. This is 
directly contrary to pintails, which will 
pass precisely over a spot they wish to 
investigate, but will go well up in the 
air when doing it. Sea ducks do not 
climb readily, either off the water or 
when shot at. These are very easy birds 
to hit, once the lead is known, but the 
lead is greater than that required for 
other fowl. 

Ducks have a peculiar flight as com- 
pared with ground or field birds. Not- 
withstanding they may keep a perfectly 
level flight, just so high from the earth, 
they come up to the gun and go down 
away from the gun. This is merely rela- 
tive to the position of the gun, of course, 
the fowl coming up from a horizontal line 
and going down to a horizontal line. 
Therefore on incoming passing birds, place 
the first shot a trifle high and in front, 


of all 





the second shot, as the birds go away, 
low and in front. Birds at precisely right 
angles to the gun require the most lead for 
the distance, and as they wing on demand 
less lead. A common fault is not to 
make allowance enough for the first shot, 
resulting in a miss, and then to make too 
much allowance for the second shot, re- 
sulting in two misses. It is fundamental 
human nature for a_ shooter to take 
more lead with the second barrel when 
he has missed with the first, but it doesn’t 
work, 


MALLARDS and pintails are the easiest 
birds to bag after decoying, and it is 
these birds that are slaughtered with re- 
peating shotguns when they have dropped 
in to decoys. Their method of escape is 
to climb, and they cannot get away from 
the gun very fast. The first shot is taken 
as the fowl hover over the decoys with 
legs dangling to touch the water—nobody 
can miss that shot. Now they climb and 
the only thing needed is to learn the lead 
above the bird. Shots fired right at him 
as he jumps will invariably miss. The 
second and succeeding shots must inevit- 
ably be sent high, anywhere from a foot 
to 2 feet high, according to the range. 
Get the elevation and ducks can be rained 
down. After the third shot the fowl will 
have reached the end of their bound, and 
the lead will then be horizontal or ahead 
and under. With a double gun and but 
two shots to fire, wait out the jump, and 
take the duck just as he reaches the top 
of his bound, precisely as a fancy rifle shot 
takes the glass ball at the top of its rise 
and before it starts to fall. 

In using the second barrel, on single 
birds, never take it for granted that the 
first barrel is certain to kill, and be sur- 
prised, maybe dumfounded, when it does 
not. The man who expects, beyond per- 
adventure, to kill with the first barrel, 
and then “let’s go all holts,” under the 
conviction that his work is done, will miss 
with the second barrel also. Be keen to 
fire that second barrel, and have it firmly 
in mind that it is going to be fired whether 
it is or not. Keep the gun firmly at shoul- 
der, cheek to comb, gun still pointing right 
where the first barrel was sent or on the 
line where the bird ought to have gone if 
still alive, and that second barrel is going 
to redeem the first one. 

In quail shooting, when the bevy breaks 
away, take the lower birds first. These 
birds are not wasting time in towering and 
will escape the quickest. The piece ie 
no rise from the kick or the recoil, and 
will be right among the higher flyers. 
Find the second bird over the tubes if 
possible, and do not take the gun down 
and iook around for him. If you do a 


double may be made, but the second 
bird will have to be a laggard who got 
up late. 


Here is what sometimes happens to me 
in quail shooting and may to others. The 
first shot is fired correctly and the bird is 
killed. Unknown to me the kick of gun 
has loosened my cheek and settled the butt 
lower on my shoulder. Now, still pointing 
at the remainder of the bevy, I see a bird 
right over the muzzle, exactly where he 
ought to be for a sure kill, fire—and miss. 
It took me a long time to dope out the 
reason for that miss. Finally I learned 
that this second shot invariably went high. 
The reason it went high was that the rear 
sight was too high, eye too high above the 
comb. The front sight was all right but 
the hind-sight was not, and the bird never 
lost a feather. Once the reason was 
learned, hitting that second bird was not 
so difficult. I could do one of two things, 
settle the cheek back on the comb or just 
simply hold under. Usually I held under, 
and if I forgot to do that I knew the rea- 
son for the miss anyhow. 





HE next reason for missing on quail 


with the second barrel is trying to 
make certain of a kill. The shooter pot- 
ters, is slow about getting on, loses correct 
time, leads too much and misses. The 
other way about is to drive in the second 
barrel with frantic haste, and that misses 
too. 

Man seems to be so constituted that he 
can only do one thing well at a time. 
he is good with the first barrel he is poor 
with the second, or, being weak with the 
first he is accurate with the second. The 
second barrel must not be slighted if a 
man is to make a reputation as a wing- 
shot. I do not know any better system 
than that followed by the old-time live 
pigeon shots, a snapped-in first barrel fol- 
lowed by a swing on with the second. With 
the possible exception of a few duck shots 
like Kimble and the Kleinman boys these 
live bird shots were the best second barrel 
men that have ever been known and there 
is nothing to compare with them today. 

They shot the second barrel well because 
they shot it, and they meant to shoot it 
before the first barrel was fired, driving 
it in with the bird on the ground or before 
a dead bird struck the ground. They 
were “sleight-of-hand” men with a gun, 
movements too quick for the eye to fol- 
low and all that. All of which gives us 
a hint of what must be done if a man is 
to acquire speed and accuracy with the 
second barrel. At times when I have found 
myself slowing up with the second barrel 
or getting out of the habit of using it, 


If | 








I have tried the scheme of these old- | 
timers by firing a second shot at every | 


bird killed or missed. Kill a quail or a | 


snipe no more than 10 feet off the zround, 
and fire a second shot at him before he 
can strike the earth. Keep it up until 


that can be done, and there will be no | 
trouble about killing a bird with the sec- | 


ond barrel. 

A friend of mine who is a good duck 
shot does what he calls “stepping up on 
em.” He uses a Winchester pump gun, 
and every time the pumping- movement is 
completed the gun is found pointing 15 or 
20 feet higher than it was for the last 
shot. Then a duck or several ducks will 
be right there over the barrel. In order 


to be highly accurate the final closing-in | 


or aiming movement must be short. If 
the gun is found pointing within 4 feet of 
the bird for the final aim, the work is 


easy, but if a half swing or a quarter | 


swing or any other long movement is 
needed, the bird will probably be missed, 
first barrel or second barrel. On passing 
birds after the first shot, swing with the 
flock while the gun is being functioned; 
swing on the “flight line” to get the habit, 
no matter whether or not you know the 
bird has been killed. The necessity for 


getting or keeping close to the bird for the | 
is a question of mechanical | 


final aim 
ability and of nerve strain. Draw a line, 
free-hand, half an inch long, and prob- 
ably it will be found a very straight line, 
but try to draw a similar line a foot long 
and see how many kinks you get into it. 
A long swing with a gun and a long line 
with a pencil present similar difficulties. 
In the same way, an aim that consumes 
a second affords four times the nerve 
strain of an aim that is accomplished in 
the fourth of a second. In the long, 


deliberate aim, some set of muscles have a 
chance to give way, or some set of nerves | 


become jumpy, and the gun is jerked, 
dropped or otherwise deflected. 





Not all hawks live up to the hawk’s 
reputation for destruction. Woodsmen 
should be able to distinguish injurious 


hawks from others. In our next issue— 


—R. 
“Our Destructive Hawks” Wicket 
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THE “OLYMPIC” 


the new $100.00 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


HE “Olympic” has already established itself as one of 
America’s premier one-barrel trap guns. It was developed 
to meet the need for an inexpensive, standard-specification 
trap model. Itis built throughout to L. C. Smith Gun stand- 
ards of excellence. See your dealer or write for Booklet C 44. 








L. C. Smith Guns won the 
1927-28 Grand Americans. 






HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 





POWDER MEASURE) 


For Accurate Reloading 


The No. 5 Ideal Pow- 


der Measure 


consecutive charges of 


powder with 


accuracy. Handles Hi- 
Vel, 1204, Bullseye, and 
other pistol powders. 
Used and endorsed by 
reloaders 
and powder manufac- 


experienced 


| turers for most rapid 
handling 
powders. 


of 





$7.50. 


throws 


weighed 


modern 
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Every reloader needs the Ideal 
Handbook, by eminent Amer- 
ican Authorities. Townsend 
Whelen, Julian Hatcher, 
Charles Askins. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


IDEAL TOOLS 


Manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., . 


N-Y-J- 40, B.l-l-)°) 







Would have liked our NEW Catalog ‘*‘L’’ 


Est, 1912 


BOWS—ARROWS 
Archery Outfits and Raw Materials for 
those who prefe: to make their own. 


Australian Boomera 
ful bent ash; with ins’ ructions - 


L. E. STEMMLER CO., QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 


iddiefield, Conn., U.S.A 


SEND FOR IT! 





2 22"; 


pooutt: $1.75 


Dealers write for prices also 











manufactured by 
Shooting Accessory Makers in the world. 


for Free Folder 


Page Catalog of Arms and Accessories. 


A.G. PARKER 








SE LENCER 


“MAXIM” 
fSilencers are now 
“PARKERS’’—the 


largest 
Send 
of Silencers, or 50 cents for 210 


&CO., Ld., Birmingham, England 











HEAV Y ENOUGH FOR SERVICE! 


FINE FOR TARGET 


PE, automatic ejector; 
barrel; blued steel; gold TAL 1 abet ¢ id action 


1 heckered walnut | i 
ride: “Avery accurate modatwareat valve, $12.80, 


BREAK OPEN TY 


ri A very accurate 


Trapper Model--6” 
Hunter Model--10” 
Fine Leather 


barr 
Holsters, ro $1.00 






Tshot . ake 9:2 
;) 6” heavy % 1077$1. 50 


$1. sO Capes conte om C- O. D.’s. Send Stamps for Catalog. 
its, Iver Johnson, S. & W., H. & R. and others. 


FRANKLIN SPORTING GOODS Co. 

















wt RAK gr 
Vest rocker: 
BINOCULARS 








POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 
$13 to $50 


3%, 4, 6, 7 and 8-power; 4 to 10 
ounces in Moe Bt Used and new Zeiss, 
Mirakel, Busch and others for sale and 
wanted. We carry everything in new 
and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. ALDEN LORING, oan ss 
O-we-go, Tioga Co., 








Ampere ,N. J. 




















Crosman Shooter’s 
Complete Outfit 


_at only the Price of the Rifle 








| Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 


| 











DODO Automatic Dodo 
T t Target, Box of Am- 
arge munition, Supply of 
a .22 Paper Targets 

lrearms 
$3.75 ALL FOR $15.00 
Standard Shooting you got more than worth of 
Gallery and Indoor | Sour dealer's supply is exhausted 
Targets $4.00 per M ail facet ty co a 
we shall ship it promtly, prepaid. 











CROSMAN ARMS CO. 


417 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


ISSUES $F .00 
for only — 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
the largest magazine of 
its kind in the world—84 
to 164 pages every month 
of feature stories by famous 
outdoor writers, and regu- 
lar departments devoted to 
Fishing, Motor Camping, 
Firearms, Trapping, Fur 
Farming, Coon Hunting, 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 
Hunting Dogs, and Ques- 
tions and Answers. Fur 
quotations, game and fur 
laws in season. H-T-T 
sells for 25c per copy on 
the news stands. Regular 
Gubscription price $2.00. 
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As a special offer to get acquainted we will 
send you six recent back issues (all different) 
and then a copy each month for the next six 
months. Twelve big issues for only $1.00. 

— — — — — USE THIS COUPON == -—--— 
Dept. 33 

Columbus, 0O., 

Here is $1.00. Send me 12 issues of H.T.T, 
as per your special Get-Acquainted Offer. 





Name 
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T WAS just sixty-nine years ago today 


that my father bought a little shotgun 
for me; the homeliest little plug I ever 
saw, but it cost a lot of money—$10. It had 


cylinder breeches that stuck out what ap- 
peared to be a full inch on each side, and 
the hammers were spread out accordingly. 

It was 16 gauge, weighed 7 pounds. But 
I was crazy over tt and was bound to go 
and shoot a duck that very day. I bought 
some powder—15 or 20 cents per pound, 
shot 6 cents a box of good caps, 10 cents— 
filled my pocket with newspaper for wads 
and was ready for bear. I crossed the 
river and started up the shore; had only 
gone a short distance when I spied a nice 
flock of mallards a few yards from shore 
just in front of a bunch of willows. 

I made a detour and crawled up behind 
a big bunch of weeds and got within 20 
or 25 yards. I banged away with both 
barrels right in the thickest part of the 
flock when a horrible roar came from the 
bunch of willows with the awfulest cuss- 
ing I ever heard. Before the cusser had 
time to get ashore, I must have been about 
half way home. All I managed to see 
about what I had done was flying of splint- 
ers and sinking of ducks, full of shot holes. 
I never heard whose decoys I had shot, 
and was satisfied with my score without 
any publicity. 


HE following Saturday (no school on 

Saturday) I started out in a different di- 
rection. Kept on the Peoria side of the 
river, tramped up to Shepler slough about 2 
miles above town. Found no ducks (had 
killed that mess the week before) and didn’t 
need any more. But I found jacksnipe, and 
when I walked out in the rushes they 
jumped up all around me. I tramped around 
for an hour trying to get a glimpse of 
one on the ground, but rushes and grass 
were too thick. I wondered if I could get 
sight of one on the fly, but the pesky 
things kept dodging and flying crooked. 
Every one on flying up, would try to 
squawk like a duck but it was a sickly 
little squeak; sounded like the word, 
“Escape, escape,” in a high key. Maybe it 
was a warning to the hers to escape while 
the chance was good. Well I didn’t like 
to be squeaked at all day, and decided to 
see if I could hit one. I aimed at a lot 
before I would take chances on wasting a 
load. But finally one old squeaker dodged 
at the wrong time and in the wrong direc- 
tion, getting right in the way of the shot 
charge, and I got him. Then I tried an- 
other artful dodger and before I quit I 
had sixteen. I had a game bag to carry my 
game in, but tied the birds on a long string 
and hung them over my shoulder, where 
everybody could see them as I passed thru 
town on my way home. If I could have 
had Daniel Boone’s or Buffalo Bill’s name 
pasted on my back in big letters it would 
have helped a whole lot. 

My parents were pleased and proud of 
the mighty hunter as it was and I got 
the job of providing the family with wild 
game as long as I lived at home. Ducks 
were coming in from the north, mostly 
blue-winged teal. I soon learned to shoot 
ahead and a good ways ahead, too. 


[ER a few days practice I learned to 

kill pairs and could kill as many as 
our market hunters. Mallards came in 
later and were easy marks after practicing 
on teal. One day I killed ninety big fellows 
over in Peoria slough. Ducks would cross 
from the lake to the upper rice pond. In 


doing this they would fly over a ridge and 
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The Shotgun in Market-Shooting Days 


By Fred Kimble 


tall trees, just high enough to be out of 
reach of our 40-yard guns. I built a stand 
to shoot from up in a big tree about 60 
feet from the ground, which brought the 
ducks 20 yards nearer. I had several days 
of good shooting from this stand and 
have worked the scheme in other localities 
to very good advantage. 

Most market hunters in those days pre- 
ferred big guns. Joe Carrol of Chillicothe 
was considered one of the best shots on the 
Illinois River. His gun was an 8 gauge 
and weighed 14 pounds. His duck load was 
5 drams powder and 1% ounces of Number 
6 shot, with a spread of shot over 5 feet 
in 40 yards. It was hard for a duck to 
get away if anywhere within range. 

Reese Knapp of Browning owned the 
biggest shoulder gun I ever saw—single 
barrel, 4 feet long, weighed 16 pounds. 
His duck load was 2% ounces of Number 


4 shot. It had a great spread covering a 
circle 5 to 6 feet across, But 50 yards 
was its outside range. I shot my little 9- 


10 single gun against his big 
ounces of Number 


pound No. 
gun at a target using 1% 
4 shot. 

This was the first gun ever choke-bored 
to the best of my knowledge, and would 
put its entire charge into a 26-inch cir- 
cle at 40 yards. It was made and bored 
by Joseph Works of Boston soon after I 
had made my experiments in choke bor- 
ing. 

I shot a match with Mr. Knapp, both 
shooting over tall timber. I killed 128 


mallards. Knapp killed 37. 


HOOTING ahead of flying birds was 

not practiced much in those days. Long 
shots were only an accident. The spread 
of the shot charge was supposed to be all 
that was needed, and as guns were not 
expected to kill ducks much over 40 yards, 
very little lead was necessary. 

I have asked a number of the old-time 
market hunters where they hold on ducks 
and as often as any their answer would 
be, “On the butt of the wing.” 

When breech-loaders were first intro- 
duced brass shells and black powder were 
used, and with such shells and powder I 
could see but little difference in the shoot- 
ing of the muzzle-loaders and breech-load- 
ers, either before or after choke boring. 

But when smokeless powder and paper 
shells took their place our troubles started. 
Chilled shot would almost melt with the 
extreme heat and the great pressure would 
weld together bunches, or clusters of shot, 
sometimes as many as a dozen in a bunch. 
I have found many such bunches where 
they had fallen to the ground a full 150 
yards from the place of firing. How many 
such bunches had formed in the barrel to 
be broken up as they struck the choke at 
the muzzle no one can tell, but it accounts 
for a ljarge percentage of our defective 
shot. 

Over all obstacles our present gun bores 
got patterns close enough for our best 
shots, and too close for most of them. I 
heard one man say that a gun could not 
shoot too close for him, yet his score at 
the traps never ran much above 80 per cent. 
A cylinder-bored gun would have suited 
him far better and so it is the shooting 
world over. 

Some of my shooting friends wanted to 
try my old 6 bore on ducks. It would 
put its entire charge into a 24-inch circle 
at 40 yards. 

These men were considered good shots, 
yet not one of them could hit one duck 
out of ten shots at 60 yards or over, tho 





the gun was good for ducks up to 80 yards 
when held right. It satisfied me that a 
gun can still be made to shoot too close 
for most shooters. 


Pitch 
By Chas. Askins 


ITCH is the alignment of the barrels 

with regard to the butt-plate. In can 
be detected and measured by standing the 
gun on a floor and noting the angle at 
which the barrels rise. If they stand 
perfectly vertical the gun has no pitch; 
if the tubes incline what would be down- 
ward were gun at shoulder, the piece is 
pitched down, and if the barrels appear 
to lean backward the arm has an up- 
pitch. 

A stock has a heel and a toe. The heel 
is at the top, the toe at the bottom of the 
butt-plate. Shorten the stock measure- 
ment from trigger to heel, at the same 
time lengthen it from trigger to toe and 
the gun will be pitched up. Of course 
the reverse is true. Trap guns as a rule 
have less down pitch than field or duck 
guns. The ordinary double gun is pitched 
down about 2 inches. I have been in- 
clined to think that pitch or the slope of 
the butt-plate had more to do with com- 
fort to the shooter than anything else. A 
gun that is short at heel and long at toe 
can be shot with a slightly longer stock 
than if the reverse were the case, the gun 
not catching under the armpit as it came 
up. The man with a full chest and devel- 
oped chest muscles would not want a long 
enough toe to prod him, tho that long toe 
might fit a hollow-chested man well. 

However, many maintain that pitch se- 
riously affects elevation, and I have been 
thinking lately that they may be right. 
Fred King tells of a friend of his who has 
a trap gun with an adjustable butt-plate 
by means of which the arm can be given 
more or less pitch. He shoots on Long 
Island with the traps facing the sea. Oc- 
casionally a strong wind comes in off the 
water, causing the birds to rise rapidly. 
When this happens our trap shooter sim- 
ply lengthens the toe of his gun, giving it 
pitch upward. The rising birds are then 
taken without any trouble. This means of 
course that a gun pitched high shoots high. 

I have a gun with the ordinary stock 
that I use, 2!%4-inch drop at butt by 1% at 
comb, which from the beginning has shot 
lower than other guns, stocked to the same 
dimensions. I measured the pitch of that 
gun and found it pitched down about 3 
inches, as against 2 inches for several 
other guns. Later I got hold of a trap 
pump gun and found that it had no pitch 
either up or down, and that gun consist- 
ently shot high, 


T SEEMS that all this could be reme- 
died more or less by the drop of stock, 
but I found a difference’ in the appear- 
ance of the sighting plane when looking 
over the two guns. With the straight- 
pitched gun I saw only the front end of 
the barrel, which seemed to point upward 
a bit more than it ought to, while with 
the low-pitch gun I saw the entire rib 
from breech to muzzle. Where the marks- 
man was inclined to sight flat over the rib 
I think the arm with 3-inch pitch 
would further that, while the man who 
sights well above the rib, and as a conse- 
quence holds under, might be best fitted 
with a gun having little or no pitch. 

The trap gun mentioned proved to be the 
finest kind of a fit for dove shooting, in- 
tercepting and not swinging with passing 
birds. If I tried the same style of shoot- 
ing with the gun having the 3-ich 
down pitch it didn’t work, but under-shot. 
I could swing this last gun and hit with 
it but couldn’t intercept. I am therefore 












i..ined to think that a man had better 
carn the pitch that suits him or that suits 
tie work he has to do and adopt it. 

it is a hard old world, tho, and difficult 
to make things behave according to Hoyle. 
| tried this trap gun on quail, and found 


that I killed all the passing birds, all 
the birds that tried to curve about me, and 
| missed the straight-away and easy quar- 
tering birds. I cut into the comb now a 
trifle and found that I killed the straight- 
away birds and missed a good many of 
those passing and curving. In one half 
day, getting a bag limit of ten birds, gun 
as originally stocked, I didn’t get a 
straight-away bird After the stock was 
changed I got a limit and hit only one 
passing bird. 

Maybe I have hurt my gun for dove 
and duck shooting, for which it was in- 
tended—who knows? 

I am not at all certain that the man 
who swings onto his bird from _ behind 
passing it to the lead requires the same gun 
in pitch and drop as the man who inter- 
cepts. Possibly the swinging shot will 
shoot higher than the intercepting shot. 
Again this might all depend on the in- 
dividual. Also it might depend on the 
weight of the gun and the trigger pull. 
A few years ago I shot a 10 bore gun 
with light trigger pull. It demanded care 


to keep from under-shooting with that 
gun. The gun probably didn’t move as 


fast as lighter arms and the trigger moved 
faster. 

The man who has a gun which fits 
him for all kinds of shooting, for all 
styles of shooting, snapping or swinging, 
for waterfowl or ground birds or rabbits, 
needs to stick to it like grim death. 


Invention for Photograph- 
ing Shot 
‘PEAKING of speed, the Peters Car- 
tridge Company has perfected electrical 
equipment that takes pictures with an ex- 
posure of one-millionth of a second, an 
interval of time so small that the human 
mind cannot even imagine it; it can only 
be reckoned by mathematics. 
This apparatus under the supervision of 
its originator, Capt. Philip P. Quayle, is 
being used to further develop the accuracy 
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Carver and Bogardus Again | 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was very | 
— interested in the articles about 
Dr. W. F. Carver, and Capt. A. H. Bo- 


gardus, published in July Ovurtpoor Lire, 
and note where Mr. C. E. Whilden invites 
others who have seen these famous shots 
in action to express their opinion as to 
their relative ability. I had the pleasure 
of seeing both these men shoot when they 
were in their prime, and my money would 
have been placed on Dr. Carver every 


time. Not that Captain Bogardus could not | 


shoot, for he was a very fine shot with a 
shotgun, as we all know. But I consider 
Dr. Carver the quickest man with a rifle 
that I have ever seen. 

Mr. Whilden also stated that he had 
never seen Dr. Carver’s name mentioned 
in any standard events of artificial-target 
shooting. I cannot throw any light on 
this point, but I do remember very dis- 
tinctly that when the famous English shot, 
Captain Graham, came over to the United 
States, 


on the eve of returning to England with 
the scalps of all the crack American pigeon 
shooters at his belt, when he was chal- 
lenged by Dr. Carver. The match was for 
100 birds (if I remember correctly), and 
Carver was to use a 12-gauge gun, while 
the Captain used a 10. Carver’s friends 
told him he was crazy, but Carver thought 
he could cover his birds quicker than the 
Captain could. Carver won the match, 
but I do not remember the score, and am 
sorry I have no record of it. Regarding 
the feat of hitting 60,000 objects in six 
days, with a rifle—objects thrown up in 
the air—as performed by Dr. Carver, at 
Minneapolis, I remember that glass balls 
were used at first, but Carver was accused 


he cleaned up all the live-pigeon | 
shots who went up against him, and was | 


of using shot loaded cartridges, so wooden | — 
The man who knows Oil uses 


| 
of them were no larger than the end of a | 


substituted, 
until some 


blocks 2 inches square were 
and were used over and over, 


man’s thumb, having been split up by the 
rifle balls; many blocks had the .22-caliber 
balls sticking in them. Carver used ten 
22-caliber Marlin repeating rifles in this 











exhibition, the rifles being cleaned and 
foaded by assistants. W. V. Harpy. 
Hawaii. 
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Actual photograph of a Peters shot-string 11 yards from muzzle of gun 


and dependability of Peters ammunition. 
Shot strings in flight are now being photo- 
graphed; we see the load as it leaves 
the gun traveling thru space at approxi- 
mately 1100 feet per second—a compact 
mass of lead, gas and wadding; even the 
sound waves caused by the explosion are 
Visible. 


Other equally interesting photographs 


reveal the shot-string lengthening and 
spreading. Its steady increase in size 
remains relative to its distance from the 
gun, 


These truly amazing pictures definitely 
settle the question of whether any one 
brand of ammunition produces a shorter 
shot-string than others. Numerous tests 
with this unique apparatus indicate that 
the corresponding grades of shells of all 
the leading manufacturers have about the 
same length of shot string. 


Mongolian in Southern 


States 
EAR EDITOR:—Some time ago I 
read an article by you which advised 
the Chinese ringneck for the southern states. 
I secured my breeders from Oregon 
and my Mongolians from the Provincial 
Government of British Columbia. 


It might interest you to know that our | 


experience shows that the Mongolian 
pheasants withstand this 
better than the Chinese pheasants do, I 
reared a large percentage of late-hatched 
Mongolians while I lost most of the 
Chinese under identical conditions. The 
Mongolians seem to do better in confine- 


ment and the chicks are very hardy. In 


my opinion the Mongolian is the pheasant 
—— America. Yours very truly. 
Ala. 


V. W. Foro. 


climate much | 


|; Care. 











“R.M. 
BLACKMAN, 


sportsman 
and writer 
killed two snow 
geese at 70 yards 
and another at 
50 yards using only three shells in 
an Ithaca. This Iowa authority thinks 
Ithacas shoot hardest—and have the 
fastest lock speed,” 


Trap and Game Cuns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 
Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 





Name 
Address 
City. 

















Ty; Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send 
to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


Dept. F, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. i 


HOFFMAN ARMS C0. 


P. O. Box 958 
ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
| Magnum rifles, single and double-barrel trap 
and field guns. All guns made in our own 
factory. Our Magnum rifles choice of all 
big-game hunters; used by the Roosevelt, 
Waldon, Wade, Sutton and Morden expedi- 
tions. Rifle barrels in all calibers with 
guaranteed accuracy. Restocking and re- 
modeling. Restockers’ and shooters’ sup- 
plies, bolt sleeve sights, nitro solvent, our 
20-Minute gun bluing $2.50 4-ounce bottle. 
Write us for further information and de- 
scriptive literature. 





- SS i 
pwr ace. f 
erence 














U. S. HEADQUARTERS. 


imported Arms, Ammunition & Part 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannilicher,- Webley - Soot, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
Springfield's Restoched to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 
Capt.Chas.Askins 


Easy to Reduce Choke 

Could you tell me if a single barrel shotgun 
that is full choke can be made into a modified 
choke, and the best way to do it?—C. H. 
Donley, W. Va. 

Answer.—Any gun-making factory or any 
gunsmith can run a cutting tool thru a barrel 
and take out some of the choke. It is a very 
simple thing to do, and not to be compared to 
reboring to get more choke. Whoever made your 
gun, if you know, send it to him and tell him 
to modify the choke. He will do the rest. I 
think the Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 
would do that too, tho at this particular time 
of the year, factories are slow in turning off 
work.—C. A. 





American Loads in England 

I am taking the liberty of asking your advice, 
as I do not know of anyone over here in England 
who has had your experience with the modern 
loads now on the market. 

I should have written to Henry Sharpe of the 
Shooting Times, but I do not agree with all his 
statements, as he says he has had poor results 
with American small-bore cartridges, and he fa- 
vors large shot, which 1 have not found to pay. 
He is very patriotic, but I believe in giving 
credit when it is due. 

I have been using a Model 200 Stevens 20 
gauge repeater, full choke 30-inch barrel and have 
had good results with Remington Nitro Express 
and Western Super X. I think they are in front 
of English standard 12 bore loads. 

I went out last week with the above combina- 
tion and walking thru one field of 44 acres, put 
up three coveys and had two doubles and a single 
and one hare. Not one was killed under 40 
yards, the farthest 60 yards, and hare also 60 
yards, but I hit it so hard that it was easy to 
catch and I was back to the house in half an 
hour. 

Now I want another gun—16 gauge repeater 
to kill on the average as far as the 20 gauge 
full choke, no farther, and fancy a 26-inch bar- 
rel; this is where I want your advice. 

Will the Winchester 16 gauge stand the 1%- 
ounce progressive burning loads; will the 26-inch 
barrel get as good results from them; will the 
modified barrel pattern about the same as the 
full choke 20 gauge? 

Should also like to know if the Winchester 
Model 11 self-loading 12 bore is safe with Rem- 
ington Nitro Express, as I see on the box a 
warning that the Remington self loader requires 
an extra friction ring in it; does the Winchester 
need this? 

Also is the Model 200 Stevens now made—if 
not, why not; was there any fault in the design 
that you know of ?—A. Linford, England. 


Answer.—I am not standing for an American 
gun, you understand, in preference to an English 
gun. I think that gunmakers are all pretty much 
on a footing. However, we go to more power- 
ful ammunition here. 

I had a Winchester 16 bore Model 12 pump 
and didn’t like it particularly. The stock was 
too short for me and the gun too light. I have a 
personal preference for the Winchester Model 
97, in a repeater, this gun weighing about 7 
pounds instead of 6%. This is for the progres- 
sive powder load and 1% ounces of shot. The 
Winchester in Model 12 is a nice gun for the 
ounce load, but that wouldn’t take you anywhere 
that you haven’t gone with the 20 bore. 

Now seeing that you live in England and the 
Browning 16 bore is made there, or in Belgium, 
suppose you try that gun, chambered for Amer- 
ican ammunition, 2 9/16-inch case, Super X or 
similar load, 1% ounces. I suppose that auto- 
matics or self-loaders are not forbidden in Eng- 
land; they are in Canada. This gun will handle 
the heavy shell very well, and the stock will fit 
you if you have fairly long arms. If it does 
not, as turned out, remove the butt-plate and it 
will, at least it did me. This Browning, as 
made here and I suppose in Belgium, handles 
the 1%-ounce load very well. The Winchester 
16 might fit you a lot better than it does me, 
and the weight might be to your liking too, so 
you consider that, knowing yourself better than 
I possibly could. One thing, so far as strength 
of action is concerned, the gun will handle the 
heavy load perfectly. It is merely a matter of 
recoil and stock fit. 

The Winchester Model 11, self-loader, is no 
longer made. It would stand any load made for 
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a 12 bore, but had more recoil than the Reming- 
ton with friction ring. That friction ring doesn’t 
add anything to the strength of the action, but 
merely prevents the barrel from coming back 
and striking the buffer springs with such a hard 
thrust. The Remington, also the Browning, 
comes with this friction ring in place, and it has 
to be removed only when very light loads are 
shot in the piece, when the gun might fail to 
function. The particular model of Stevens which 
you now have is, I believe, no longer made, but 
they are making another model which is just 
as good. The Stevens Company was sold to the 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., U. S. 
A., and this probably led to some changes in the 
Stevens output, but they are still building shot- 
guns. 

The 16 bore repeater should do just what you 
expect of it, that is, kill as far with modified 
barrel, 1%-ounce load, as the 20 does with full 
choke barrel, ounce load. The 16 bore, un- 
fortunately, is not made to the same extent as 
the 20, in repeating shotguns, and you are al- 
most confined to the Winchester and the Brown- 
ing, in this gauge, repeaters. The Marlin Fire- 
arms Company, New Haven, Conn., used to make 
a 16 gauge, but dropped it, temporarily perhaps, 
and they may be making another model now. 
Remington never has made a 16 either in self- 
loader or in pump gun. 

The kind of work you have done with the 
20 gauge is unusually fine shooting. If you can 
keep that up, you hardly need a gun other than 
a 20. However, the 16 in pump gun or in auto- 
matic should be very deadly on walked-up par- 
tridges or on driven birds.—C. A. 


Ballistite and Infallible Loads 

I have a double hammerless (T. Wild, Birm- 
ingham, Eng.), chambered for 3-inch shells. 
Would this gun give best results with the shells 
it is chambered for? Would it handle the 2% 
cartridges as well as a gun chambered for that 
length? 

Most hunters with a reputation around these 
parts, prefer Infallible and Ballistite to the Pro- 
gressive burning powders, and I myself get best 
results with the dense load. Would you prefer 
the bulk powder? If so, why? 

Infallible is most favored here. Is there any 
difference between Infallible and Ballistite? 

I claim that heavy shot has few advantages 
and that ducks and pheasants can be killed as 
far with No. 6 as with any larger size. What 
is your opinion?—-H. W. Colbourne, B. C. 


Answer:—I do not know how Mr. Wild bores 
his guns. For 3-inch shells, 134 ounces of shot, 
guns are usually over-bored a little, slightly like 
a chamberless. Such guns are said to handle the 
big load of shot better than standard-bored arms. 
In any event, however, the 3-inch cases should do 
better in guns chambered for this length than 
any shorter case. 234-inch length cases _ will 
shoot, of course, but the falling off in pattern 
should be from 5 to 7 per cent. 

Progressive powders are adapted to heavy shot 
charges only and if the load of shot is standard, 
bulk and dense powders will do better. Ballistite 
and Infallible are precisely the same thing they 
tell me, one being made by Hercules and the other 
by Du Pont. However, Ballistite is no longer 
made by the Du Ponts, tho I believe it is still 
made in England. 

The best duck shot, so I have always thought, 
for shot charges up to and including 1% ounces, 
in 12 bore guns and smaller, is No. 6. Nothing 
is gained by going to larger size.—C. A. 


Choke for a 12 Gauge 

I am writing you for information on the degree 
of choke for a shotgun I intend to buy this fall. 
The gun to be used for rabbits and quail only. 
The gun I intend getting is: Make, Field Grade 
L. C. Smith, double; gauge, 12; length of barrel, 
28 inches; weight, 7 pounds; right barrel, 45% 
improved cylinder; left barrel, 60% one-half 
choke. 

Do you think the 45% choke will shoot close 
enough for rabbits using No. 6 shot, or would 
the 50% modified be better in the right barrel? 
I notice they make a featherweight model. I 
weigh 150 pounds and am 6 feet tall. How about 
it?—Robert E. Breuneman, IIl. 


Answer:—Your gun in its choke is quite right 
as ordered and the only change I could make 
would be to open the left barrel to a quarter 
choke, 55%. 

I doubt if you need a featherweight model of 
shotgun, not being any featherweight yourself. 
A gun for field use weighing from 7 to 7% 
pounds should be close to right, stock 14%, 1%, 
25%.—C. A. 








Trap Notes 


Pennsylvania Wing-Shooting News 

The annual Yuletide Handicap of the Pleasant 
Hill Gun Club, of Lebanon, shot Wednesday, 
December 26, over the club’s new grounds in the 
suburbs of the “Iron City,” attracted more than 
fifty devotees of wing shooting and was a suc- 
cess. Owing to the supply of flyers becoming 
exhausted, two express shipments being delayed, 
the feature event, the Yuletide Handicap, was 
reduced to an 18-bird race, handicap rise 28 to 30 
yards. As it stood, the event had forty-nine 
entries, Secretary Roy H. Weiman being com- 
pelled to refuse no less than seven late-coming 
entries. 

It was a real pleasure for the “old-timers” 
when their friend, George W. Hepler, of Harris- 
burg, who in the old palmy days of pigeon-shoot 
ing in this country, shot under the nom de plume 
of “Wellington,” finished right up with the high 
guns, tying with David F. Early, of Palmyra, and 
Earle D. Melot, of Allentown, former Pennsy]- 
vania live-bird champion, on 18 straight kill. 

For second money, five, including Dr. B. S. 
Claunch, of Seattle, Wash.; Charles Stroup 
hauer, of Lebanon, the present holder of the 
Pennsylvania Challenge Cup; Daniel M. Moore, 
the veteran Columbia shooter; John B. Hofmann, 
of Reading, and ‘Fred S. Dinger, the Capital 
City crack, finished one down of their respective 
18 flyers. The summary: 

The annual Yuletide Handicap, 18 flyers, 
handicap rise 28 to 30 yeards, Interstate rules 
governing: 


Yds. Yds. 
2. De Bie ns 30 18 Samuel T. Kurtz 30 15 
Geo. W. Hepler ..30 18 Daniel A. Kessler 30 15 
David Early ...... 30 18 Robert F. Bell....30 15 
Daniel M. Moore..30 17 B. M. Hamilton....30 15 


Fred S. Dinger .30 17 J. L. Murphy........ 28 15 
John B. Hofmann..30 17 Wayne M. Kern..30 14 
Chas. Strouphauer 30 17 W. S. Willier......29 14 
Dr. B. S. Claunch 30 17 John G. Martin....29 14 
Ray C. Helt..........30 16 Dev. D. J. Daniels 28 14 
R. S. Brubaker....30 16 Walter J. Curry..28 14 
S. E. Lehman...... 30 46 Paul Sweat......... 28 14 
Dr. H. J. Gwinner 29 16 John L. Englert....30 13 
Jas. J. O’Brien....29 16 Charles Forrer......30 13 
W. L. Barnhart....29 16 Roy H. Brown......30 13 
David J. Tobias..29 16 Norman Pugh......28 13 
B. E. Jefferis........ 28 16 ws. Lesneski....28 13 
John F. Felty......28 16 Robert Hornung....30 12 


Geo. W. Hansell..30 16 
Sam S. Van Zandt 29 16 G. W. Charleston 28 12 


Paul R. Shirk......29 16 J. ©. James..........28 12 
Clarke H. Yeager..28 16 Charles C. Lane..28 11 


Heber Y. Yost......30 15 Monroe L. Peiffer 28 11 
A. W. Thompson..30 15 And. A. Mumma..28 10 





Scoring 13 out of 15 flyers, one barrel, 21 
yards rise, Paul Sweat, the St. Clair wing-shot, 
defeated Martin J. Motley, the Pottsville crack, 
by a margin of two birds, in their match for 
$500 a side and gate receipts, shot over the Mac 
Donald farm traps, in the suburbs of Mahanoy 
City, on Sunday, December 23. 





Marila Valisineria 

(Continued from page 15) 
signs of ducks. Presently, I heard the honk, 
honk, honk, honk of geese, and looking 
south found the air full of them. Great 
flocks of them in their famous flying 
wedge formation. The marsh and blind 
hunters had started them to flying. Tho I 
was tied out for ducks, I would have wel- 
comed an opportunity to empty the old 
Remington in a flock of those grey honk- 
ers; but I knew that it would be just a 
matter of luck if they came within range 
of my rig. 

I was hoping that the ducks had also 
started to break up and started flying, and 
in this I was not to be disappointed. I 
heard the swish, swish of wings and peeped 
over the side of my battery just in time 
to see a flock of boobies cut across the 
foot of my decoy layout. They shot past 
like a flash of greased lightning, and were 
out of range before I could get my gun 


up. 

Trailing them, however, I spied a pair 
of blackheads. They were flying rather 
high and I was doubting that they would 












come close enough to decoy, but a stray 
coot, seeing my decoys, swung in and 
dropped among them. The blackheads saw 
him, decided that everything was peaches 
and changed their course and came sailing 
in against the wind. Just as they set their 
wings to drop in the decoys, I fired, and 
fortunately dropped both of them with the 
first shot. 

I had hardly finished shoving an extra 
shell in the magazine when a pair of 
boobies swung by, doing 90 miles an hour. 
[ led them about 6 feet, pulled the trig- 
ver, and much to my surprise they both 
tumbled out. But the minute they struck 
the water, they dived. Then I knew that 
[ had just crippled them, and a crippled 
bcoby is far from being a bird in the 
hand. 

Over a ten-year period of duck shooting, 
I can truthfully state that I have bagged 
less than 10 per cent of the crippled 
boobies that I have shot down. It just 
isn’t done. They have a way of submerg- 
ing and staying down that is almost un- 
canny. 

My pair of blackheads were still bob- 
bing about in the decoys, tho, and there 
was some satisfaction in that. I knew they 
would be there when the boys came down 
to pick up. 


HE guides all agreed before we left 

the starting point, that there would be 
very few canvasbacks killed that day. For 
some reason, most every gunner that shoots 
on Currituck has a great desire to bag can- 
vasbacks. Just why this is, I do not know. 
Personally, there are many others that I 
prefer when it comes to flavor, and cer- 
tainly there is more sport in shooting even 
a booby than there is in shooting a canvas- 
back. But somehow, on this particular 
day, I was anxious to bag more canvas- 
backs than my host. I could hear his gun 
south of me and was wondering whether 
he was getting any or not, when I looked 
up just in time to see a flock of eight red- 
heads flare and swing in towards my de- 
coys. 

Ordinarily I shoot from a sitting posi- 
tion, but when they set their wings and 
started gliding, I jumped to my feet and 
opened fire. When my gun was empty, I 
had five of them, belly up, in the decoys. 

I dropped back in the battery and re- 
filled my magazine and threw one into the 
chamber. Looking out towards the south, 
I saw a flock of boobies just above the 
surface of the water, coming like the wind. 
[ knew they would never stool, but was 
hoping that they would swing in over the 
foot within range—and they did. 

Giving them a good lead, I pulled the 
trigger. I missed the first two entirely but 
knocked down two from the flock. I led 
them at least 8 feet and let them have 
it again, knocking out two more. The 
others being out of range, I turned towards 
those I had shot down and it was my good 
fortune to find all four of them stone 
dead. 

Two blackheads, five redheads, and four 
boobies—not at all bad for the length of 
time that I had been in the battery. As 
the wind was increasing and my pair of 
blackheads were drifting well to leeward, 
I decided I’d better signal the boys to come 
down and pick up. 

I climbed out on the battery and waved 
my cap until they answered with a like 
signal. They were down to me in a short 
while and I held up my fingers to indicate 
the number dead. Vernon grabbed the 
landing net and climbed to the wash board 
while Dick, with an eagle eye on the 
water, steered to leeward to pick up. 

In picking up dead ducks, the boat is 
never stopped, usually throttled to half 
speed and with one guide steering the other 
takes the landing net and reaches out, gets 





them and drops them aboard. They were 
gone only a few minutes before they came 
back, just outside the decoys, and signalled 
that they had picked up eleven. 

I nodded that the count was right and 
was getting ready to step down in the bat- 
tery when I saw the second boat from the 
club heading in towards my rig. I waited 
until they came within hailing distance and 
asked if their battery had killed any can- 
vasbacks. 

“Two,” they replied. 

That kinda knocked the props from un- 
der me. Something had to be done. It 
wouldn’t do to go in without a canvasback 
when my host had already bagged a pair. 
I'd get the razzing of the day. 


LIGHTED a cigarette and dropped 

back in the battery to think it over. The 
guns, in different batteries scattered over 
the sound, were still cracking away, but 
there were not many ducks in the air. The 
wind was still climbing and the seas were 
beginning to wash over my battery deck, 
and occasionally one would come over inside 
and I’d have to do some bailing. The lead 
combings were still down. I seldom use 
them unless water is coming in faster than 
I can bail it out. The lead combings on 
a battery are thin sheets of lead tacked 
to the deck, usually about 6 to 8 
inches wide, and can be turned up just 
enough to keep the seas from washing into 
the box, or they may be turned up their 
full height. I have found, however, that 
unless it is unusually stormy, the leads, 
when turned up, will scare the ducks away. 

It is not often that I shoot from a bat- 
tery that I do not get a wetting, and I had 
come to expect it. An unusually large sea 
came pouring in over me, filling up both 
boots and filling my shell box, which I had 
left open. That made me look around. I 
found that the wind had switched to the 
northeast and my battery was riding quar- 
tering with the foot anchor pulling her into 
the seas. I immediately pulled the anchor 
and let her swing with the wind and then 
dropped it and rode as gracefully as you 
please without shipping a drop. When the 
wind got over to the northwest, it began 
to get colder. 

You couldn’t tell it much until you raised 
up in the battery. It is much warmer in 
a battery where your box is almost com- 
pletely submerged than it is in the cabin 
of the battery boats. I pulled my shooting 
jacket collar up around my neck and set- 
tled down very comfortably. 

Peeping out over the sides in search of 
anything that might be flying, I saw sev- 
eral tiny dots well to the leeward but com- 
ing up the sound. I kept my eye on them 
as they got closer and soon saw that they 
were canvasbacks. You can tell the species 
of most ducks by their winging. Suddenly 
they spied my decoys and swung in towards 
my rig. 

They swung in directly over the foot and 
set their wings when within about 30 yards 
of me. Perfect targets. I picked the 
duck farthest away and dropped him, got 
two with the second barrel and one each 
with the remaining three barrels. Four 
of them were left to wing their way to 
safety. But canvasback-like, they swung 
and came back directly over me. I man- 
aged to get one shell in the chamber and 
one in the magazine and let them have it. 
Both of them dropped on the deck of my 


battery. 

Eight canvasbacks out of one fly! 
Elated? I wouldn’t have swapped places 
with a prince. I picked up the one near- 
est to me and shoved the other off the deck 
into the water so that he would not show 
up so prominently and scare others away. 
The one I picked up was a beautiful drake. 
His mantle and sides all silvery white, 
daintily pencilled with fine lines dusky 
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his head of brownish red. He was 
specimen. So intent was I on 
I missed a shot at a pair 
easy 


brown; 
a pertect 
admiring him, 
of widgeons that swung in within 
range. 


HE limit on Currituck is twenty-five. 

I had nineteen, and it was all that I 
wanted. I stood up on the deck and sig- 
nalled the guides to come for me, then I 
dropped back out of the wind. I had no 
more dropped back into the box before 
a flock of redheads swung in right over 
me, but were away before I could decide 
to shoot them. 

For the next five minutes it seemed that 
the air was just full of ducks. The bat- 
teries below me and the blinds in the 
marshes had opened up on the ducks and 
geese coming in from the ocean and there 
was a real fly of ducks. A beautiful hooded 
merganser swung in and dropped into the 
decoys within 20 feet of me. He blinked 
his eyes as carefree as you please, as | 
peeped over the side at him. Then what 
should arrive but a flock of about twenty 
coot. I could have picked them off with an 
air rifle but the eight canvasbacks satisfied 
any desire that I might have had to pick 
off Mr. Coot. 

I could hear the put-put-put of the bat- 
tery boat as the boys were coming down 
with the wind. I turned my head to see 
how far away they were and spied a pair 
of canvasbacks headed straight over my 
rig. I knew the boys saw them and it 
would never do to let them get by without 
shooting at them and it wouldn’t do to 
miss them. I waited until they were with- 
in easy range and as I thought, took de- 
liberate aim and pulled the trigger. If 
either of those ducks were touched by a 
shot, they didn’t show it. I fired three 
shots after them but without effect. 

“So that’s the reason you haven't any 
canvasbacks, is it?” sang Dick as they 
slowed up on the edge of the decoys. 

“I'll leave this net in there with you so 
if they come that close you ought to catch 
them,” bantered Vernon. 

“Come on in and take me out,” I called. 

“Oh, never mind about getting out, some 
blue peters will swim along in a minute, 
you ought to be able to get one of them 
out of a dozen or so shots,” laughed Dick. 
(Blue peter is the native’s name for coot.) 

“T have all the ducks I want. One of 
you fellows get in here and shoot awhile,” 
I invited. 

3ut it is seldom, if ever, that a guide 
will shoot when he has a guest of the club 
out with him. I finally persuaded them 
to shove the decoy skiff in and get me, and 
when I was safely aboard the battery boat 
I told them that I had eight canvasbacks 
down, one of them in the battery. They 
laughed heartily at that and it was not un- 
til we had gotten under way and well to 
leeward that Dick spied them bobbing 
about on the waves. 

“Well I'll be d 
vasbacks,” murmured Vernon, 
much surprised. 

When we had picked them up, we spied 
the second boat from the club heading 
towards us. My host was aboard. When 
they drew alongside, he waved a pair of 
canvasbacks at me and shouted, “How 
many coot will you trade me for these?” 
My reply was an armful of canvasbacks 
waved towards him. 

“Want to go back for a while?” he 
asked. 

But I was thru for the day and we de- 
cided to let the boys take up and go in. 
It was the end of a perfect day of duck 
shooting on Currituck Sound. <A goodly 
number of Marila Valisineria were repos- 
ing safely in our boats. But there’s noth- 
ing in a name—they were just old fash- 
ioned canvasbacks. 


, he did kill some can- 
seemingly 
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The Coaster 


(Continued from page 12) 

amoanin’ an’ thunder growlin’—well—I 
had done made h’it past de graveyard all 
right—all of a sudden I heer’d my I’il ol’ 
dawg—Totelow—jes’ raisin’ de bigges’ kin’ 
o’ rookus off in som’ bushes ’longside de 
road—I says t’'m’sef—I says uuummm-mm 
—I says—da’ dawg don’t bawk lak he’s 
mad at nuthin’—da’ dawg’s scared—da’ all 
whut ailin’ him—so whut mus’ I do but 
jes’ ease over whar I heer’d Totelow—an’ 
an’—peek in ’mongst de brambles— 
uuummmm-mmmmm—RIGHT AT 
FUST WUZ WHEN I OUGHTA’ 
A’RUNNED!” 

“An’ up yonder, Mista Nash”, counters 
Jack after a bit, “up dar on da’ side hill 
*mongst dem pines—right dar whar you 
shot ol’ G. J—’member—?” 

. Who could ever forget G. J.! G. 
es the setter Milton Throcker delivered 
on trial to me and Ev—G. J.—looking a 
crossed stock of snooty society hound and 
dejected, half-caste collie! “He can find as 
many birds as any man’s dog,” Milt had 
frothed, ballyhooing, to boot, all of the 
other seven great bird dog prevarications— 
“I’m stronger’n’ horseradish f’ G. J.—how 
good do I claim he is?—if he ain’t all 
right—build a fire under him—I don’t 
want to never see him again’—thats me!” 
Ah! Milt! Milt! As Jack spoke, the pic- 
ture came back to me! G. J. on cast-— 
nose to earth in nimble skulks thither and 
yon—three gorgeous bevies quickly put to 
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rout with his staccato “Y-i-i-p—y-i-i-p” in 
close pursuit! At length, pausing breath- 
less and enraged atop a knoll, I heard a 
covey flush and up the gulch came a lone 
bird, with G. J. doubled into a bow knot 
of full-cried chase! I fired and the crippled 
fugitive fell slanting toward the far slope. 
G. J. saw it, too, and swerved! in a castor 
bean thicket he nabbed the darting runner 
and despite my frenzied admonitions, 
settled himself for a leisurely and enjoy- 
able repast! Snow fell gently—an almost 
pastoral setting for swiftly impending jus- 
tice! Too far to kill or maim, but not 
to retard a red hot itch. With a prayer 
for steady holding, I gave G. J. my other 
barrel right heartily. He uttered a pierc- 
ing scream and leaped wriggling into an 
air line hop-off across the woods. His 
cries, drifting back to me, grew more faint 
—died away—we never saw G. J. again—! 

“Did he ever show up, Jack?” 
“Aw, yaas, suh, he eased his’sef’ ’roun 
*bout three days atta’ dat—but he sho’ cir- 
cled all thu’ dis’ country—” ! 

“Wasn’t hurt?” 

“Aw, naw, suh, seem lak’ dat burnin’ 
yu’ giv’ ’im jes’ don’ his speed a worl’ 0’ 
good—why, Capn’, da’ dawg com’ t’be de 
greates’ rabbit agent ev’ wuz’ in dese 
parts—time ol’ G. J. fastened his’sef onto 
er rabbit he jes’ natcherlly runned him 
clean to t’degredation—”! 

Brick House at last! Wood fires snap- 
ping! Welcome lamplight—ministering 
black hands—innumerable silhouettes in 
reserve! Ev speaking—“You bed down in 
that corner, Colonel—yonder for you, 
Meyer—and I’ll bunk here—shake a leg, 
Will—quick with the sugar and water— 
you’re slipping!” 


ACK bustles in, doubling from hostler 
to bus boy—the fastest passer of hot 
biscuits on earth! A timid emissary from 
Aun’ Dora’s culinary domain—‘“supper 


raidy”! The vast dining room—cheerful 





hearth spotted with warming plates—great 
brand of service Jack puts out! Lofty 
china closets and wainscoted silver vaults. 
Considerable clatteration from the kitchen 
Aun’ Dora’s strident voice demanding 
less fuss and inviting several sitters-be- 
low-the-salt to “git on outa he’ah now— 
git on outa he’ah I says—naw—I ain’ 
gwi’ giv’ yu’ much as er mouf’ful—git on 
out fo’ I lams yw’ side d’ haid wid dis 
skillet—”! 

Fluffy omelet—country _butter—Sally 
Lunn—native honey—“Which do you 
crave, Colonel?” asks Ev, spooning dis- 
cerningly into the smoky eruption of a 
pot pie’s crater—“chicken bosom—rabbit 
thigh—spare parts or jus’ consider’bul of 
everything?” The Colonel requisitions 
full company rations. Jack, meanwhile, 
stages a whirlwind campaign, reporting to 
the kitchen that “Mista Nash had done eat 
a lot befo’ hit seem lak’ his appetite really 
come to him!” Deaf to his entreaties, 
we stagger to the east room profoundly 
burthened! Now for the public reception 
and plans for tomorrow! 

Enter Gus. For all the world, a Weller 
senior in low chocolate! Tightish panta- 
loons tucked into gaitered bootees—sleek 
embonpoint sheltered in a sheep-lined sur- 
tout and a gay scarf at his throat to polish 
off effects sartorial. He has prodded his 
favorite mule a tidy jaunt for this impor- 
tant conference and its invariably delect- 
able aftermath! An influential and faithful 
henchman, Gus! Owner of fat kine, puffy 
barn, an unmortgaged tilling and lengthy 
stir-stepping of cotton-pickin’ chilluns. No 


mean hand at repartee, Gus! The exam- 
ination gets under way— 

“You been well, Gus?” 

“Well—that is—er—I bin’ tol’able— 
thank’e’, suh, Capn’”! 

“No chest pains, chilblains, falling 


arches or flaming youth—”’? Gus registers 
searching personal diagnosis and denies 
any symptoms relative to this four out 
of five perspective! 
“Your mule all right, too, Gus?” 
“Yaas, suh, him an’ me "bout alike.” 


wit JOY, grinning Master of the 
Kennel, is next in line and _ steps 
one pace forward! Will admits to me 
later that “he wouldn’ swap jobs wid no- 
body—I got de bes’ Boss Man in de whole 
worl’—ef’ I dooes wrong an’ he fi’ah me— 
which lak’ he’ll sho’ do, too—I gwi’ craw! 
back abeggin’ on my hans’ an’ knees— 
when Capn’ says ‘DO DIS’—I know he 
mean—DO DIS’—an’ das’ de way hits 
gwi’ git dooed!” <A sound philosophy and 
far sighted policy, William! Jack and 
Aun’ Dora, their dishes done, are now 
standing in the delegation. 

“What dogs do we take tomorrow, 
Will?” 

Us better take de Ol’ Man—Joe— 
an’ maybe Nellie—an’ Seymour—an’ sho’ly 
les’ us take da’ puppy o’ mine—da Jim 
dawg—Capn’ he gwi’ be a sho’ nuff dawg— 
you all gwi’ walk or ride—Capn’ ?” 

“We'll walk tomorrow—be here at 8 
o’clock sharp, Will.” Will becomes a file 
closer. Gus recaptures the spotlight. The 
Captain’s tone becomes grave. “Gus, how 
is the Coaster?” At mention of the 
Coaster the entire group is mantled in 
concern. Gus straightens_ and 
“a-h-e-m-m-s”—throatily—several times. 

“He dooes ve’y well, Capn’—leas’ ways 
he wuz’ so doin’ de las’ time I had bizness 
wid ’im 

“His choir been practicin’ regularly an’ 
improving right along—?” 

“Yaas, suh, Capn’, dey dooes put’ty well 
now, suh, considerin'—” 

“Considerin’ what ?” 

“Well, suh-uh-uh-considerin’—consider- 
in’—de consideration he bin’ able to’giv’ 
*em—y-know, Capn’, deys mos’ recently 
done bin’ twins com’ t’ide Coaster’s 









Sho’ 
is bin” from the supporting ensemble! 


house!” Gus beams! Chorus of 

“Who sings soprano now?” Deep medi- 
tation—Aun’ Dora comes to the rescue. 
“Capn’, de reg’lar s’prano done bin’ had 
er tur’ble col’—misery all up in his ches’ 
—bin’ had de doctor wid ’im—'nuther 
young nigger bin’ spellin’ him in de choir 
—hbut he ‘bout all right again’ now—de 
herb ’practer bin’ lately ’radicatin’ him wid 
ossum grease salve—” 

“Suppose you can persuade the Coaster 
to bring his choir over tomorrow night 
to sing for the Colonel—you and Will 
ind Jack are Elders in the Household of 
the Loyal Order, ain’t you?” Thus sev- 
erally and individually identified as ac- 
complices to prominence, a_ special, 
whispered Board Meeting is held, the cau- 
cus rendering a pronouncement committing 
the Coaster’s choir sight unseen and song 
unsung. There being apparently no further 
business to come before the meeting, “ex- 
cusin’,” as Aun’ Dora would say, the most 
important matter of all—the company 
fidgets. Sensing this, the Captain relieves 
the situation by dispensing a liberal night- 
cap. Acknowledgment of hearty wishes 
for joint safe-keeping thruout the night 
—and we are alone! 

Colonel and Captain are soon hard at it 
again—in France! Under cover of a bar- 
rage of apparently desultory but effective 


minor preparations, Ye Chronicler, betak-_ 


ing himself to a deep and downy billet, lies 
listening—snatches of trench talk fend off 


raids of overmastering drowsiness—“Do 
you  remember—uuuummm—around — by 
Nantillois—that bridge head at Bethen- 


court—direct fire—hell, wasn’t it—Verdun 
—we went over on the fourteenth—it was 
up by the Chemin des Dames—coal scut- 
tles— took cover like rabbits—shrapnel— 
more blood and guts than you ever saw— 
Heines—Frogs—rain—barbed wire—more 
rain — guns oriented — kilometers — cog- 
nac—Paris—wine—the damned M. P.’s!” 
(Concluded in Next Issue) 


Hunting Lions in the Kaibab 

(Continued from page 19) 
until we reeled in our saddles. Only the 
excitement kept us going. Each day we 
were on the brink of success, when—either 
our enthusiasm collapsed, or the scent van- 
ished, or rain slowed up the dogs, or burn- 
ing heat in the canyons spoiled the dogs’ 
noses. Each day carried its own individual 
thrill—and each day we grew tougher and 
tougher. 


N THE morning of the seventh day 

about 4 miles out the dogs broke voice 
with vim that filled us all with optimistic 
expectancy. Jack dismounted and exam- 
ined the tracks carefully. He was acting 
queerly. He rose, was about to speak, then 
went down on his knees again. Finally he 
rose and said simply, “It’s Him,” with that 
queer restraint and unearthly quality to his 
voice that made our hearts stand still. 

“Who?” almost shrieked Howard. 

“Big Enough,” replied Jack, with a 
peculiar glint to his eyes. “Boys, do you 
see that track? It’s as big as your two 
hands. There’s only one makes that—it’s 
sure Old Big Enough. Let’s after him.” 

It seemed like a hot trail, and after 
Jack’s peculiar actions and description of 
the lion, we flew after the dogs with a 
speed that amazes me when I now sit 
quietly in my library and contemplate it. 

The third hour saw us bravely keeping 
up our belief that all was well—when the 
blow came. The pack split up into three 
parts. I followed Wrinkles and Spot up a 
narrow side canyon and onto the plateau 
far toward the west. The Huntress and 


Jim kept within sound of Pot and Bryce, 
Jack, 


who circled north and east, while 





Howard and Louis raced to keep within 
sound of Joe and Pico. 


This split up of dogs and _ hunters 
occurred before any of us knew it—the 
chase had been so hot. For three hours 


more we might as well have been a hun- 
dred miles from each other far 
knowing each other’s location was con- 
cerned. Spot and Wrinkles took me on 
as wild a jaunt as I care to go alone. | 
won't admit I was lost when I finally 
heard Jim’s holler, but I didn’t know 
exactly where I was. From Jim I learned 
the mess we were in. Back an hour’s ride 
he led the dogs to a point where we were 
welcomed by the Huntress with Pot and 
Bryce. A tedious ride of an hour more 
brought us around to the west side of 
Kanab Canyon. 

Here it was mid-afternoon, the rest of 
the party lost, our high hopes for the Won- 
der Lion shattered. Tired, sticky and dis- 
couraged we crept along an invisible path 
on the rim, insensible even to the close 
proximity of a 2,000-foot sheer drop. 

What was that? Faintly came a call 
from the floor of the canyon. We split our 
lungs in reply for fully fifteen minutes 
more, and weary-eyed scanned a monot- 
onous sameness of rocky expanse before 
we saw two black specks on a rock moving 
something white. These black dots proved 
to be Louis and Howard, who together 
with Jack, had left their horses at the 
head of the canyon and proceeded down 
the almost impassable boulder field on foot. 


SO as 
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After 3 miles of this murderous scram- 
ble, Pico and Joe left the canyon to the 
east, and only Jack had the strength to 
follow. 


OW, where was Jack? Following his 

dogs on foot? Tired as we were, we 
shuddered at the visions the thought con- 
jured up. “We must find him,” barked 
Jim. “He may have him tied.” 

Not an eyelid of interest flickered among 
his listeners who lay stretched full length 
on the rocks. “We must find him,” again 
squawked Jim. “It will be dark soon. Jack 
will be played out. We must get his horse 
to him.” 

“How will we find him?” I muttered, 
trying to shake off my growing stupor. 

“You've got to get across to the point 
where he left the canyon, while I go after 
the horses,” he commanded. 

“It’s 6 miles around the canyon to that 
point,’ I protested, “and then I won't 
know where he is.” “Holler your head off 
and shoot that cannon (referring to my 
modest .38-55), and we'll follow as soon 
as I can get the horses back up here.” 

“It'll take you an hour to get down there, 
another hour to get back, and then two 
hours before you can get over to that 
point where Jack took out,” I protested 
testily. 

“You've said it, young man, but we’ll be 
there when we get there,” he grunted witi 
finality. 

Off I went, back on the invisible trail 
along the rim of Kanab Canyon, calculat- 
ing where the sun would be by the time 
I reached the point across the canyon. 
Only half a mile across that canyon frera 
rim to rim, but two hours of body-breaking 
riding around the head of it. Holler I did 
all the way around, but only echoes re- 
plied. At the point Jack left the canyon, 
I looked across and saw Jim and the 
balance of the party starting out over the 
trail I had just so laboriously travelled 
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A shot! Who fired? Foolish question. 
Who could it be but Jack? How dim it 
sounded! Was it my imagination? “Faster 
Hudson. It will soon be dark. We must 
get there quick.” Up we went, so gruelling 
a ride that I felt guilty of murdering a 
wonderful horse. But still I kept the spurs 


pressed close. Thus had I seen Jack ride 
—up just such slopes. 
“Wowoo! Wowoo!” For an instant 


the significance of those hoarse, tired yelps 
was beyond my tired brain—and then realiz 
ation came. “Not enough, Hudson. 
speed. Faster yet.” A shout from above 
as over the crest I burst, and there at the 
base of a large pine was dear old faithful 
Jack and the wonder dogs—Joe and Pico. 

“Are they coming?” Wearily the ques- 
tion drifted from Jack’s lips. 

“About two hours behind,” I answered 
and then—there he was. Forty feet from 
the ground—crouching, his big yellow eyes 
gleaming at me with anger. <A _ thought 
shook me. 

“Is it he?” I faltered, too dizzy to dis- 
mount. 

“It’s Him; it’s Old Big Enough himself 
Gawd, I hope they come quick. He’s 
jumped three times and the dogs are get- 
ting tired. If he jumps again—I don't 
know.” 


‘ fore 


MMEDIATELY new life entered my 

veins. “I'll hurry them up,” I shouted as 
I spurred poor Hudson again and took back 
over the old trail. It seemed as if my blood 
was on fire. [ forgot my dizziness. At last 
we had Him! I must hurry. Suppose he 
jumped again. Could Pico and Joe tree 
him again? If he ever reached the rim. 
The thought made me sick. 

Down, down over the trail that had cost 
so much effort on the ascent—and yet up 
it again I must go. I put the disagreeable 
thought out of mind as I slid down to a 
projecting crag, halfway down the slope 
overlooking the rim trail below. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! My cannon blazed 
—while far down below responded bang! 
bang! bang! Was it an echo? Surely. 
And then BANG! BANG! BANG! Truly 
a signal relief. On they would be coming 
now on the gallop regardless of obstacles 
and tired horseflesh. 

Ages it seemed before a figure appeared 
—rising and falling in a jerky motion as 
if pulled by invisible strings. What a 
sight for sore eyes—who should it be but 
General Sowats! How little he deserved 
his nickname now. 

I jumped as a shadow flashed by, then 
another and another—reinforcements for 
Joe and Pico. On their heels crashed the 
Terrible Turk, while far below were two 
other figures—the Huntress and Jim. Up 
that cruel grade again I went, pitying my 
mount and still urging him to the utmost. 
How inconsistent! But General Sowats 
was making terrible time up that mountain 
and there was nothing to do but follow. 

Over the crest we came, there was the 
tree, located by sound more than by sight, 
and— 

Where are the dogs going? What's 
happened? What a confusion! We sat on 
our horses for a second as if*shell-shocked. 
“He’s jumped,” shrieked Jack, and with 
gasps we plunged thru the brush after the 
dogs. 

A quarter of a mile and the turmoil of 
barking became louder and louder. Emerg- 
ing on a ridge, we came to the circle of 
dogs around a pinon. Where he? 
Where is he? Is it possible? There he is! 
Who’s going to shoot? Get him quick! 


Up rushed Jack, Jim and the Huntress 


is 


The Terrible Turk and General Sowats 
flipped a coin, General Sowats smiled, 
drew his rifle from the scabbard, aimed 


and pulled. Such a crash! Such howling! 
Such yanking and pulling the dogs gave him! 
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Enough—sure enough,” 
“Well over 8 feet.” Gen- 
eral Sowats smiled as if to say, ‘Oh, 
Saddle, where is thy defeat; Old Big 
Enough is my victory.” 


“it's ,ig 
drawled Jack. 


HREE days of our allotted vacation re- 

mained in which to get two more lions. 
Obviously, the chances were against us. 
The Huntress expressed satisfaction in 
having a single trophy for our home—so 
all efforts were bent toward aiding the 
Terrible Turk. 

Two days passed as had five previously— 
only our appetites to show for the day’s 
struggle. The last day opened with a rag- 
ing blizzard and disappointment was preva- 
lent among the entire camp, the dogs in- 
cluded. Could the latter turn the trick 
against such odds? It hardly seemed pos- 
sible, but Jack’s determination was un- 
daunted. Together with the Turk they 
struck a hot trail and went on as wild a 
chase as was yet experienced, while the rest 
of us followed by degrees, warming our- 
selves from time to time by fires which Jim 
built along the way. 

As a result of that race against odds 
that daunted the spirit of all but two of 
us, the Turk is probably now sitting in his 
library with his feet on as beautiful a 
trophy as a hunter’s heart could desire— 
one of the last of his cunning race—an in- 
dividual named by Jack—the Wild Tige. 

What an experience it had been! How 
our souls reeked with satisfaction! How 
we hated to leave the dogs and horses and 
men who had so wholeheartedly shared our 
experiences and whom we had learned to 
love! 

How unfathomable is human nature! 
My one irresistible desire when another 
year rolls forward, is to be found on the 
North Rim, tortured by thirst, saddle-sore 
and weary, threading perilous trails, torn 
and jabbed by tough spectral excrescences, 
looking west across the Kaibab at such a 
glow of splendor as to warm one’s soul 
for eternity. 

I envy the lion his country. The pain 
of survival—so poignant, yet miraculously 
transmuted into soul-satisfying pleasure. 
This is the secret of the lion country; 
known only to those who have drunk deep 
of its primeval abandon. 


Trout of Mountain-Laurel 
Land 


(Continued from page 21) 

blankets and grub and a few extra 
items of clothing. My tackle and a water- 
proofed fishing coat over a woolen shirt 
finished my list of equipment. The whole 
load would not weigh more than 40 pounds 
I presume, but even this was all I wanted 
to carry over the trails I found down in 
those mountains. Either a creek or a 
river or a tram-way was the only means 
of getting along. The dense thickets of 
mountain laurel, wild honeysuckle and ivy 
laurel prevented anything like travel 3 
yards away from the streams. 

There on the banks of the creek, under 
a mighty old birch and hemlock, I found 
a delightful place to set up the little tent. 
A clump of mountain-laurel out in full 
bloom shaded the dry leaves of the woods 
floor. The creek purled and sang a-down 
a long, winding shelf of rocks. In places 
it spumed and fretted itself into consider- 
able of a rapids. And up into the dim 
arches of the giant old birch and spruce 
that overhung the rushing stream, the low, 
murmuring sound of its passing. The sun 
was falling low over the mountain top 
when I had finished with the camp. The 


little tent snuggled under the rhododendron 
(as many call the mountain laurel) where 
no rain could ever touch it, and out be- 
fore it, on the rocky shelf that formed the 
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shores of the spot, I had my campfire. 
Back on the flat along the base of the 
mountain, thru a grove of maples and 
birch, I found a sparkling spring of water. 
Water cold and clear and sweet, out of 
the mighty rocks. Out of the bowels of 
the earth, so to speak. What more could 
I ask? 

“Now,” I said to myself as I finished 
and sliced the bacon with my hunting knife 
for the frying pan, “now, if the trout are 
here—all’s well and good.” 

But I was not long in doubt about that 
part of the trip, for as I squatted at camp- 
fire frying the bacon and making myself 
some coffee which I sorely needed after the 
trip up on the logging road and the long 
tote in to the camp, I saw a ripple break 
slowly and widen into the red sunset of a 
big pool down the creek. 

Another and another circle widened and 
caught the red sundown’s reflected colors. 
Like broken rubies under the mellow old 
gold of a black birch’s shadowy bulk the 
circles swelled and broke upon the rocky 
shores. And thru the whispering mutter 
of the creek I could hear that never-to- 
be-forgotten sound of speckled trout 
breaking the surface to feed on flies. 

I leaped up and hurried thru with my 
supper. There would be time to eat after- 
wards. But now, with the trout breaking 
the current, I had other work to do. The 
fly rod was set up, a soaked leader at- 
tached to the line, and then came the 
choice of the flies. 





Exciting experiences on a grizzly hunt in 
British Columbia. 
Next mont 


“Jennie and the Grizzly” 
By Wm. Krippner 





The game warden had that afternoon 
told me that these fish, in the clear, cold, 
rushing creeks, preferred a wet fly. And 
he had spoken rather vaguely of different 
patterns. But now that I was on the verge 
of offering these fish something that I 
hoped they would accept, I could recall 
no definite fly that he had recommended. 

On the current, in the fast waning light 
that came stealing down thru the branches 
of the golden birch, I could see little flies 
dancing and skipping along the current, 
but these were all out of range of the 
wet flies in my book. So I conceived the 
idea of trying out some small patterns of 
dry flies I had in the book. I first worked 
a Wickhams France out thru the guides. 
until I had the line whistling thru the red 
sundown dust, and dropped it lightly on 
the pool at the lower end, where, under 
a glowing clump of laurel, the water 
whirled down and away in lacy froth 
among great old rocks. I skipped this fly 
back up the current, then I cast it across, 
where I had noticed a fine big fish feed- 
ing a short time before. It fell lightly 
on the water, and drifted away like a real 
fly that had settled for a fleeting moment. 
But only a half-hearted rise from a small 
fish rewarded me. 


Faery: and again I tried this fly, and 
half a dozen others of the same type, 
but nothing resulted except one light rise 
that partially hooked itself. Then I knew 
that something different must be used on 
these trout of the laurel-tinted shadows on 
that whispering little creek. So I dove 
into the fly book again. This time I 
brought out the fly I love above all others 
of my trout flies—a Professor! No finer 
pattern can greet my eye when I am look- 
ing for a mid-summer lure for the feeding 
speckles. So I looped a No. 8 fly of this 
pattern on, using a single cast, and worked 
out the line again. 

Down that current dreams were being 
painted. The mighty old hemlocks over- 





head had opened their languid arms and 
caught to their shaggy breasts the warmt) 
of the twilight. A soft, swimming maz 
of color fell gently on the pool. Ani 
from the golden birch tree that shaded it 
as well, deepened shadows that dripped lik 
wild honey. A hush had come with the 
mountain’s brooding spirit languishing 
over the love-sick waters. I have never 
in all my fishing cast a fly over a more 
lovely spot. And the Professor seemed 
to be a part of it. It shot out and dropped 
on the eddies that curled under the blooms 
of the laurel brush. I caught the line with 
left thumb and finger and raising the tip 
started to swim the fly back up the lengt! 
of the pool. 

But it did not go far. I had hookex 
a 12-inch trout before I had dropped that 
fly fifteen seconds on the water. The game 
rascal darted away, for the rocky sides 
of the pool where the sunset had faded 
into shadow. For a moment I was not 
sure that I would get this initial rise, as 
there was some brush to fight against on 
the opposite side, but this all turned out 
right and I managed to get the fish back 
into the center of the pool where I strov: 
to bring the issue to a finish. Here I did 
get the trout played down, and after due 
time was fortunate enough to bring it to 
the edge of the rock on which I stood. 
It was a lovely fish, and I deposited it 
carefully in a little depression of the rocky 
shore, that I lined first with some wet 
moss and a few leaves. Then I tried again 
And again I raised a fish. This second 
one was even better. And before I leit, 
before the light faded from that little pool 
below my first camp on Tea Creek, | 
had three nice speckled trout cached in 
the depression of the rocks on shore. 

Next morning, when the first, faint ban- 
ners of dawn were stealing down thru 
the dew-hung rhododendron that hung over 
the little cruising tent, I had these three 
fine trout in the frying pan and was 
squatted on a log at the side of the fire 
preparing them for my early breakfast. 


HE man who wants to catch speckled 

brook trout should be up with the rising 
sun. When the rosy banners of Old Sol 
streak the branches of the high spruce 
and birch the fly should be drifting down 
over the bubbling little eddies that swirl 
and boil below the rocky slides of the 
creeks and rivers. And I not only preach 
such philosophies of trout fishing, but | 
practice them as well. And before the 
sun had more than globed itself over the 
eastern wall of the little valley I had the 
tin plates, the skillet and the cups washed 
and hung on a branch for another meal. 
The blankets were brought out of the 
tent and spread over a maple sapling that 
had fallen across the bench of rocks and 
I had my rod and fly book and camera 
slung and was on my way up the brook 
bed toward the place the game warden had 
told me about the day before. 

“Be sure and go up as far as the forks 
of Tea Creek and then take the right-hand 
fork. There you'll find real fish!” 

And not only had the warden tipped 
me off to this, but also a number of others 
I had talked with at the boarding house, 
men who I knew had fished the stream 
quite a lot. 

So I worked the lower reaches rather 
fast. But there is one pool in particular, 
that lay only a half mile I presume above 
the camp, that I should mention. It was 
one of the few big pools on Tea Creek. 
As a rule the pools on this stream are 
very small, clear and not overly deep, but 
they are composed of many series of dark 
ledges, and under these hide speckled trout 
from 12 to 15 inches in length. And such 
trout are worthy of any fly fisherman’s 
time. 

This pool above camp lay under some 











It was formed by 


great hemlock trees. 
the creek rushing down over a series of 


mighty boulders and thru narrow, rocky 
chutes, and bubbling and breaking into 
foam in a mighty bowl of sand and mossy 
rocks. I saw it from a distance, and I 
crept up on it as an Indian would stalk 
a deer. Where the water fell with a sing- 
ing splash into the pool, sparkling, cham- 
pagne-like bubbles arose and broke into 
green jewels. Here I knew, if any place, 

a good trout should lay; so T took a posi- 
tion far back among the rocks of the shore 
and working out my line I shot the Profes- 
sor toward the spot. 

It was a good cast and the fly disappeared 
in the frothing, spuming water. But as 
it did, there came such a strike as I have 
not often experienced, and I saw the 
colored flash of the darting fish. This 
one I did not bring directly out. Ah, no. 
I had to tax every nerve and every ounce 
of my training with the light bamboo to 
get the fish played out. But when I did 
at last bring it to the rocky shore and lift 
it to safety (for the angler) I found I had 
taken a beauty. All of 15 inches long, 
it caught the morning sun with all the 
delightful beauty that only these fresh, 
vivid, fighting little fish of the laurel- 
shaded mountain creeks can offer. What 
a wonderful trophy! What a delightful 
conquest. All alone there, under towering 
hemlock and smiling golden birch trees, 
with the creek rushing down to shout out 
its joy to me—with a good rod and a fly 
that was the very thing the trout seemed 
to want that day! Nothing more could 
any man want. Nothing more could any 
heart crave. Peace, joy and the healing 
wonders of a friendly mountain silence, 
where the worries, the fretting, the fears 
and doubts of the rushing world beyond, 
the world of men and steel and brick, was 
bared by a kind nature. I placed the trout 
in the little cloth bag I had along, and 
which I dipped into the stream every few 
minutes to keep my fish fresh, and waded 
on—up the singing, rollicking creek, to- 
ward the best fishing I have ever had with 
a wet trout fly. And that is what I found 
through “Lady Luck” and a_ traveling 
salesman’s tip in the West Virginia moun- 
tains ! 

Blue Tiger 
(Continued from page 27) 
handkerchief. Seeing that I was much in- 
terested in what he was doing, the scholar 
said to me, in a rather apologetic manner, 
“Teacher, I can turn the attack of the 
ficrcest dog by waving this bloody hand- 
kerchief in front of him.” 

From the Chinese point of view the skin 
is not the most valuable part of a tiger. 
Almost always before a tiger hunt or drive 
is made, or before a pen or pit is prepared 
for trapping an animal, the hunters burn 
incense and offer sacrifices before the gods 
in a temple, or at some shrine, and solemn 
covenant is entered into to the effect that 
if the hunt is successful the skin of the 
trophy becomes the property of the god. 
Thus it happens that in many temples may 
be found handsome tiger-skin robes spread 
in the chair occupied by some god having 
to do with the chase. Both the god known 
as “Duai Uong,” or god of the land or 
place, and the “Pearly Emperor” have 
thus become the possessors of far too many 
handsome tiger and leopard skins. 

The flesh of the big cat is very valuable 
for medicinal purposes. hen a hunt is 
successful it often happens that several 
cows are killed and the flesh mixed with 
that of the tiger, all then being sold at 
the exorbitant price which is cheerfully 
paid for tiger meat. 

The bones of a tiger are boiled for a 
number of days until a gelatine-like mass 
is produced. This is sold at very high 
prices as an exceptionally efficacious med- 





icine. I have often been urged by inter- 
ested professional friends to take a little 
of this product to strengthen me for my 
long tramps over the mountains, being 
assured that a piece as large as a bean 
mixed in a cup of tea would serve as 
guaranteed insurance against becoming 
fatigued even during the most trying 
tramps. 

The results of the days I have been rer- 
mitted to spend at intervals and under 
varied conditions studying the tiger in his 
habitat have produced in me a profound 
respect for the brute, even tho he be 
a thieving man-eater. His Majesty of 
the Wilds is quite a different proposition 
from the cowed and inert tiger of the zoo. 


(Copyright 1924 by the Kingdon Press) 
(To be continued) 


Sourdough 


(Continued from page 24) 
cloud of spray. I said to myself, “Here is 
the finish of this outfit and I don’t mean 
maybe,” but I was mistaken. 

Paddy, hearing the splash, poked his 
head out of the tent to see if I’d fell in 
the river, but seeing the rod bent nearly 
double he came running down to see what 
kind of a submarine I was tied fast to. 
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He soon found out as the pike decided to 


live out of the water about half the time 
for the next ten minutes. I played him 
up and down, back and forth and round 
and round for a full hour—and that tiny 
spinner still held! Twice he headed for 
a driftwood pile upstream and the way I 
treated that rod and line to turn him was 
a sin and a shame. 

I worked him close enough to shore sev- 
eral times to get a good look at him but 
he’d always make a wild run for deep 
water again. Each run began to get 
shorter and shorter and finally he came in 
belly up. I held the rod in one hand and 
slipped a leather glove on the other. I 
made a wild pass at his gills and staggered 
out on dry ground with him and Paddy 
gulped: “My gawd you got him!” 

We had no scales to weigh him but 
both estimated his weight between 40 and 
45 pounds. Paddy swore by all the saints 
in Ireland he’d weigh no less and men who 
have back-packed day in and out can guess 
weight mighty close. Few fish that size 
ever get landed on such tackle and I sure 
wish I had a pair of scales and weather 
fit to photograph him. I never failed to 
get all the fish I wanted out of this eddy 
and got another pike or musky of about 
25 pounds, also several smaller ones and 
lots of sheat and greyling. 

As I said before, I don’t know if 
they are called pike or muskellunge but 
think it customary to call them a ‘“muskie” 
after they get a certain size as it sounds 
better. It’s like after you pay a certain 
price for an auto they cease to be called 
flivvers, puddle jumpers, or a gas chariot 
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but become a motor (pronounced mo-tuh). 
If such is the case this was a full grown 
he-muskellunge and no doubt about it. 


EXT day as we poled around the first 

bend I saw a big cow moose feeding 
on moss in the river bed in about 3 feet of 
water. The weather had turned out fine 
again so I took the camera and was going 
to see if I could stalk her successfully. [ 
also slipped the Peacemaker in my hip 
pocket “just in case she tries to crawl 
your hump and do a stomp dance on you,” 
as Paddy said. The wind was blowing 
downstream which gave her no chance of 
winding me and every time her head went 
under I made 20 or 30 feet towards her, 
crawling on hands and knees thru the red- 
top which was about 3 feet high and 
afforded excellent cover. I got a couple 
of snapshots of her at 25 feet and then 
when her head went under again I crawled 
right up to her. I was on a cut bank about 
level with her back and figured I was safe, 
so I reached out and slapped her on the 
rump with my hat and let out a Comanche 
yell that put her in high gear from the 
first jump. Her head was under water 
when I hit her and she let out a strangled 
blat that spouted water like Old Faithful. 
She also broke all records for the stand- 
ing high-jump. I took a fast snapshot at 
her when she was under full speed and 
kicking water clear over her back and the 
pictures all turned out fine. I am enclosing 
a few so you can be the judge. I did my 
own developing as a year is too long to 
leave film after it’s been exposed. 

The country from here on up to the head 
of the river was a big-game paradise and 
we saw moose every day. The flies and 
mosquitoes drive them out of the brush 
into the river and it looked like a moose 
convention on the Kenai all the way up. 
I got some pictures of a cow moose that 
had a little wobbly-legged calf trailing her 
that couldn’t have been over a day or two 
old. The river was getting much swifter 
now and I had less opportunity to use the 
camera. We didn’t bother any more bear 
as they were now unprime and poor and 
also nearly blind from mosquitoes and lay 
around in the mud like hogs. 

I never saw so many ducks and geese in 
all my life. On every bar were several 
flocks of geese and each one had from 
six to a dozen young ones too small to fly, 
trailing along behind as they all beat it 
for the brush when they saw us. We 
saw fox and lynx lying behind a log or 
niggerheads waiting for a chance to grab 
one when he got an opportunity. We saw 
several cross and silver fox that would 
be worth several hundred dollars in a few 
months when they were prime. We also 
saw lots of young fox playing around 
the mouth of their dens or trying to dig 
out the bank swallows along the river. 

We pulled ashore and watched a mink 
run a rabbit up and down a gravel bar 
for over an hour. The bar was about 75 
yards long and narrow. The_ rabbit 
wouldn't leave the open bar as the mink 
would soon run him down in the tall grass. 
As far as eyes are concerned the mink 
might as well have been blind as he 
couldn’t seem to see the rabbit 3 feet away 
from him but depended entirely on his 
nose. When the mink would chase the 
rabbit near the end of the bar, bunny 
would make a big jump side ways and altho 
the mink was only a couple jumps behind 
he would go straight on till he reached the 
end of the bar and then come back and 
circle till he jumped the rabbit again and 
away they'd go to the opposite end and the 


rabbit would do the same stunt and he 
always got a rest till the mink back- 
tracked again. Finally the rabbit began 


to tire so he made a 10-foot leap out into 
the river and sat there two-thirds under 
water while the mink scoured that bar 
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for 30 minutes. I finally poled across and 

took the rabbit across the river and that 

was sure one disgusted-looking mink! 
(Concluded in Next Issue) 

Editorial Note: The Editors were in doubt as 
to the true identity of the fish referred to by 
Mr. Criger as ‘‘sheat,’’ so they corresponded on 
the subject with the Alaska Game Commission 
which in turn corresponded with Henry O’Mal- 
ley, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
Interesting excerpts from this correspondence 
appear below: 

Dear Mr. McGuire: 

We wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of September 12 asking for information regarding 
a specie of fish caught by a sportsman in the 
northern portion of our Territory. 

Having personally had but little opportunity 
to fish in the extreme northern regions, I am at 
a loss to answer your question from my own 
experience. However, knowing of the experience 
of Mr. Harry G. Watson, Secretary of the Gov- 
ernor, in almost every portion of the Territory, 
I called on him for such information as he could 
give regarding this member of the finney tribe. 

Mr. Watson states that from the description 
he believes this fish to be known in the northern 
regions as the “CHEEK” (phonic spelling), used 
to a considerable extent by the natives for food; 
particularly during the winter. He states that 
the fish resembles the white fish more than any 
other specie except that probably due to its 
larger size, it has the appearance of having a 
shorter nose than the white fish; that the meat 
is very similar, and that he has known of in- 
dividuals having been caught which measured up 
to three feet in length. He states that he has 
never heard of this fish being found south of 
the Norton Sound region but that they are com- 
mon in the Noatak, Kobuk and other rivers enter- 
ing the Arctic Ocean. 

I asked the local U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
if they could identify this fish and supply us 
with the scientific name and tell us of the habits 
of this fish, but they could furnish no informa- 
tion. They stated, however, that they would be 
glad to submit the question to their Scientific 
Dept., of the Seattle office for such information 
as they might have. H. W. TERHUNE, 

Executive Officer Alaska Game Association. 

COPY 
October 11, 1928. 
Mr. M. J. O’Connor, 
Assistant Agent, Bureau of Fisheries, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
October 3, 1928, transmitting a letter from Mr. 
H. W. Terhune in regard to the identification of 
a fish taken in the extreme northern portion of 
Alaska. 

It is possible that the fish in question belonged 
to the species Coregonus nelsoniit. This species 
was discovered by Dr. E. W. Nelson, formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, who 
collected largely in Alaska. Common names of 
the species are humpback whitefish and Nelson’s 
whitefish. It is plain in coloration, bony, and of 
inferior flavor. It is found in Alaska from Bris- 
tol Bay northward. Apparently little is known 
in regard to its habits. 

It must he understood, of course, that in the 
absence of more definite information in regard to 
the distinguishing characters the referring of the 
specimens described by Mr. Terhune to the 
species named is entirely tentative. 

HENRY O’MALLEY, 


Commissioner, Bureau of Fisheries. 


Pelo Del Gallo 

(Continued from page 29) 
and El Fraile Islands compose the de- 
fenses of Manila Bay and at one time were 
considered the strongest fortified place in 
the world. 

The effectiveness of the feather lure 
made fishing on Corregidor a much more 
popular sport. Prior to its general use 
only large fish would be caught, and there 
never was any certainty that these big fel- 
lows would strike the large spoons, which 
appeared to be the only lures that were used. 

I refer to surface fishing from a moving 
boat, or trailing, for there was good bot- 
tom fishing at night, but in those wild 
waters only the native fishermen would 
venture out after dusk. I joined them 
once on their nocturnal expedition and it 
was an eerie experience. We made a good 
catch of red and spotted snapper; how- 
ever, none weighed over 5 pounds. The 
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spotted ones, or lapu lapu, as they are 
known to the natives, are great favorites 
among the Filipinos. 


GEVERAL times, when out with Jim, 
large fish struck our lures, but we 
failed to land them because our hooks 
were too small. Jim said they were “tan- 
guinge,” the giant mackerel of the Pacific 


Ocean. Farther out, he said, there were 
many of them at that season, and one 
place in particular, Fortune Island, 25 


miles to the west, was a favorite place. 
We would find many native fishermen 
there, but it was too far to attempt the 
trip from Corregidor in a small banca. I 
promised to organize a trip, secure a 
launch and take him along as our guide. 
Jim was delighted. 

We made the trip to Fortune Island, 
leaving Corregidor one noon and return- 
ing the next afternoon. We found a bald 
rock jutting several hundred feet out of 
the ocean, with a sandy beach on the shel- 
tered side. Some thirty native boats and a 
colony of fishermen were there. All were 


fishing for tanguinge, as this was one of 
the main sources of supply for the Manila 
These giant mackerel are caught 


market. 





Iv’S BEST TO MAKE 
CAMP GEFORE NITEFALL 


only with hook and line and are seldom 


found in depths less than 30 fathoms. 
They are essentially a deep water fish, yet 
always caught on the surface. Of all 
tropical fish they are the most highly 
prized and there is a tradition that no 
dinner of state is ever complete without 
a course of tanguinge. Our party caught 
seven fish that averaged 25 pounds. The 
flesh, unlike our mackerel, is white; in 
form it resembles the kingfish of Florida 
waters, but is much superior as an edible fish. 

A characteristic of the tanguinge is his 
ability to jump. The height to which they 
go is incredible, but I am not going to sac- 
rifice my reputation for truth by attempt- 
ing to state the extreme limits of their 
jumps. I will state, however, that they 
can and do jump to a height ten times 
their length, and the largest of them are 
over 30 pounds. 


HE native fishermen at Fortune Island 

used flying fish for bait and trailed it 
from slow moving bancas. We caught most 
of our fish on large silver spoons; however, 
Jim refused to use a spoon and stuck to 
his pelo del gallo. He caught one large 
tanguinge, and failed to land several oth- 
ers that he hooked. Nor was Jim the only 
member of the party who failed to land 
fish after they were hooked, for we lost 
an unusually high proportion of them. The 
way some of these fish we lost took line, 
in spite of every effort to check them, sug- 
gested that they were much larger than 
the ones we landed. But the native fisher- 
men had another explanation for this— 
sharks. They lost many fish in this man- 
ner and, as a consequence, their technique 
was to use a very heavy line, so that the 








tanguinge could be hauled in rapidly as 
soon as hooked. 

This explanation was strengthened by 
an experience I had. During the after- 
noon fishing I hooked what appeared to be 
a fair-sized tanguinge. He made several 
lunges that made me give him line rap- 
idly; however, after a few minutes’ play 
I was reeling him rather near the launch 
when away he started again as if he had 
become revitalized in some unaccountable 
way. Suddenly the line went slack, and I 
pulled in a tanguinge head neatly severed 
from the body at the line of pectoral fins. 
The body of my fish supplied the supper 
for some shark. 

While using the feather lure in the Ori- 
ent I often wondered whether its effective- 
ness was limited to those waters, or wheth- 
er it would prove a go-getter in the semi- 
tropical Gulf of Mexico waters. It was 
not until 1921 that I had an opportunity 
to try out the pelo del gallo in Florida 
fishing grounds. It was in the waters of 
St. Andrews Bay, a short ways west of 
Appalachicola. Its success was thoro and 
immediate. I caught practically every sur- 
face-feeding game fish, under 10 pounds, 
that frequents those waters in August. No 
spoon, plug, wooden minnow, bucktail or 
wiggler could match its effectiveness. I 
tried them in competition with the feather 
lure. I even went so far as to rig this 
lure in tandem, as trout flies are sometimes 
used, and repeatedly caught two and even 
three fish at a time. As the pelo del gallo 
does not revolve, but slips thru the water, 
it lends itself to this sort of rigging with 
little fear of snarling. 

This lure is easily made by even a novice 
and the material readily available if we 
substitute cotton for hemp thread—I found 
both effective. There is one feature, how- 
ever, I have never been able to explain— 
only the spine-like shawl feathers from the 
neck of a pure white rooster seemed to be 
successful. 


AGAIN in 1922, ’23, ’°24 and ’25, I caught 
many mackerel in the waters about 
Galveston, Texas, and some large spotted 
trout (squeteague) with this feather lure. 
The mackerel I caught both casting and 
trailing, but I could get the trout to strike 
only by casting and reeling in slowly. 

On one occasion, in a fresh water lake 
in southern Texas, I caught a number of 
black bass (large mouth) ; however, I have 
had no opportunity to experiment with 
the feather lure as a bass bait in other 
sections of the country. I feel reasonably 
sure it will prove successful, especially if 
the color scheme is varied by using other 
than white feathers and vivid color thread 
for wrapping the quill. 

What is the explanation of this lure’s 
effectiveness? I have thought a great deal 
about it and have come to very definite 
conclusions. There are two essentially 
new features embodied in this type of lure. 
Both of them, I think, are going to have 
far-reaching effects on fishing lures of the 
future. 

Before pointing out these novel features 
it would be well to establish a certain fun- 
damental principle that has marked the 
evolution and development of artificial 
baits in general. I believe the most suc- 
cinct, yet comprehensive, statement can be 
found in the Encyclopedia Britannica un- 
der the head of “Angling.” And if we 
consider the evolution of the trout fly, we 
are justified in the assertion: “The closer 
we approximate nature, the more effective 
the lure.” 

I do not desire to awaken the old con- 
troversy whether a game fish strikes be- 
cause he is in a combative mood or be- 
cause he is hungry. I do maintain that a 


fish will strike more frequently because 
he is hungry than because he wants to 











fight something; that is, a lure designed 


as an imitation of a food is more likely 
to be struck than something that bears 
little resemblance to food. I can see no 
virtue in the pelo del gallo as an object 
to fight, yet I believe it has two new fea- 
tures in its deception as a food. 

HE four spine-like feathers that pro- 

ject beyond the forward end of the 
quill, that is, the end opposite the hook, 
bend back under the effect of being drawn 
thru the water. The natural spring in 
these feathers causes them to move slightly 
back and forth under the varying degrees 
of water friction. This movement closely 
resembles breathing, or something that is 
ilive. The second has to do with the wake 
of the lure, and in this particular is quite 
different from any I have ever seen. 

We have all watched the ease and grace 
with which a small fish glides thru the 
water. There is a minimum of disturb- 
ance as he slips along. The pelo del gallo 
has practically no wake, as the quill to 
which the small feathers are attached is 
open at both ends. The lure slips thru 
the water much as a minnow might swim, 
and consequently simulates a creature of 
the water effectively. It is this feature 
that makes the difference between a live 
minnow and a dead one, so well known to 
all fishermen. For even a small fish when 
dead and dragged thru the water leaves 
its tell-tale wake and thereby loses its ef- 
fectiveness as a killing bait. 

How long this Filipino feather lure has 
been used in oriental waters I have no idea. 
Jim told me he did not know; that he had 
used it as a boy when fishing in the waters 
of the Visayan Islands. To the fisherman 
who makes his own lures, here is an oppor- 
tunity to do a little experimenting. When 
vour favorite bait fails to get strikes, give 
the pelo del gallo a chance. I hazard the 
guess that its effectiveness will surpise you. 


A Cartooner Behind a Gun 
(Continued from page 31) 

Just why I was running on foot hoping to 
overtake a deer I do not know. Can you 
imagine that? Ralph’s shot turned the ani- 
mal again, and this time he came sailing 
over the undergrowth headed for the spot 
toward which I was running, but I couldn’t 
see this. . 

I heard a yell, looked up and saw the 
buck in the air leaping over the scrub, and 
[ pulled up just in time to prevent him 
from landing on the back of my neck. 
Which of us was shocked the most I'll 
never tell you! I fell to my knees all in 
a heap but managed to point my gun, shut 
both eyes and pull for dear life. When I 
came to I saw the wounded deer struggling 
to eseape across a clear space, but he fell 
again at the sound of my gun. When the 
rest of the gang hurried up I shouted, 
“Who shot him?” 


Elmerites and Popeites 
(Continued from page 33) 

If you wish to use the colored cock 
feathers, it is well to do so. A red cock 
feather, or a white one, will help you to 
find your shaft. I have come to the use 
of red and white feathers on my blunt 
heads and ordinary gray on my broad- 
head shafts. 


OW comes painting the shafts. At 
IN first I thought this a useless labor 
but have changed my mind because I lost 
my arrows without some striking colors 
to help me find them. I use lacquer for 
paint. It dries in ten minutes; it can 
be renewed whenever you have spare 
time, and it gives genuine color. At first 


I painted my shafts in rings of red and 
white their entire length. 


Now I pro- 


ceed as follows: Four white rings are 
painted around the shaft about an inch 
and a half wide. Then the space be- 
tween the feathers is painted white. Then 
I paint everything else in the brightest 
red I can find. Personally, I am using 
what is known as Par-o-keet brilliant 
scarlet. There may be other lacquers just 
as good and some possibly better; I don’t 
know. I am now experimenting with a 
transparent varnish to cover the lacquer 
but am not ready to give results. 

The foregoing method is my own 
to mark my own shafts. You can com- 
bine white and red to suit your own fan- 
cy. One of my friends goes to the 
trouble of striping his spirally—an ago- 
nozing job, it seems to me—but he has 
little difficulty finding his sticks of 
candy; for that is what they look like. 

With the coat of paint, your arrow 
is completed excepting for a_hair-cut. 
This is important and requires a sharp 
pair of scissors. You may make a 
cardboard form and hold it against the 
feathering to determine when you have 
the right bob on them. I merely give 
them a rough hair-cut varying from a 
fourth inch at the forward end to a little 
more than an inch toward the nock, and 
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then shoot them and trim a little more 
if I think they need it. ’ 
Your arrow is now complete. If you 


have made it according to these instruc- 
tions, it will shoot well and surprisingly 
hard. But you will now begin your own 
experimenting. Something that I do will 
not appeal to your imagination and you 
will make a change. When you have 
reached this stage you are an archer. You 
will shorten the feathers and lengthen 
them and experiment with different 
shapes. It is all very interesting and 
much more wholesome than poker or 
moonshine. An archer friend of mine ap- 
peared the other day with some hunting 
arrows cut with an S curve that left 

high tip at the nock end, and when I 
asked him about them, said he had copied 
them from me. He was mistaken; I 
never had anything like that. But I have 
used straight hair-cuts and curved hair- 
cuts, and they are both good. 


RROWS that I make will whistle 
more or less when they fly. They 
will not go so far as a flight arrow, but 
far enough for all kinds of small game 
shooting. If your shaft is straight and 
the feathering is well done, you have a 
shaft that will shoot straighter than you 
can hold. But your arrows and mine 
will look like cheap things when a fol- 
lower of Dr. Elmer appears with his nice- 
ly-made tackle. The hunter’s consola- 
tion is that he can depend on his shafts 
to go straight and hit hard. 
I hunt often with an Elmerite. He 
can make as beautiful a bow as I ever 
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shot and his arrows are footed. He 
paints them in delicate blues and um- 
bers. Where he changes from one color 
to another, he paints a tiny hair line of 
black. He makes his own broadheads 
in his own shop. He is an artist. And 
how I love to shoot his arrows at a 
target—and how I hesitate to shoot one 
of the nifty things at a tin can! 

This Elmerite came over to shoot at 
tin cans with me and he lost his ar- 
rows while I had little difficulty finding 
mine. Many of his arrows flew without 
a quiver, without rotating, but mine 
went forth with a hum and they twisted 
as if fired from a rifled barrel. When 
my arrows hit, they bored in even tho 

do not shoot a strong bow. When he 
came back to shoot again, he had his 


arrows painted red and white. He thought 
I had devised the coloring, but I had not. 
I copied it from the surveyors. If there 
were a better combination for conspicu- 
ousness, the surveyors would have it. 


I like to shoot arrows made by other 
small game hunters and recently I re- 
ceived one of the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. It was painted by an artist 
with the most beautiful tones of blue, 


gold and silver, with stripings of black, 
some of them a sixteenth, others a sixty- 
fourth of an inch wide. The colors ex- 
tended only a few inches in front of the 
feathers, the remainder of the shaft be- 
ing finished in the natural grain with a 
polish that would have done credit to a 
piano. The fiber nock is perfection. The 
broadhead spearpoint is as carefully done 


as if a jeweler had produced But it 
will not shoot straight. 
M* FRIEND, the Elmerite, called 
and I showed it to him. 
“That is the most beautiful arrow I 
have ever seen,” he said. 
3ut it will not shoot straight,” I com- 
plained. “It sunfishes and I would not 
trust it to hit a rabbit at 20 feet.” 


He shook his head in doubt. Then he 
suggested: “It has to shoot straight; it 
must be your release.” 


Perhaps it was my release, I thought 


Who doesn’t have trouble with his re- 
lease? 
But on another day, when hunting 


woodchucks, I handed him the arrow and 
asked him to try it. The thing started 
magnificently, made a duck to starboard 
and a swerve downward and then sheered 
off and missed the weed clump at which 
he had aimed. 

“Tt does sunfish; 
comment. 

To me it seems that all the varnish 
and polish and fancy color combina- 
tions are lost in a hunting shaft that is 
intended to be so smeared with blood 
that it must be washed with soap and 
its feathers held over the vapor from a 
teakettle for straightening. What you 
need in a hunting shaft is a stick of 
wood that will do four things: Fly true, 
hit hard, be conspicuous and be protected 
from the weather. 

On the other hand, do not hold the 
Elmerite in contempt. Put him at the 
target and his beautifully balanced shafts 
will be envied by you. And let no one 
tell you that target shooting is not fun 
If you have been heaving your somewhat 
crude Pope shafts at rabbits, squirrels. 
woodchucks and carp in the overflowed 
meadows, just step up to the target some 
time with a 40-pound bow and a half 
dozen Elmerite target arrows and you 
will get a thrill equal to knocking over 
a bunny on the run. What is more, if 
you put one of those Elmerites in the 
hunting field, he is very likely to show 
you some things about putting the ar- 
rows into the game. 


doesn’t it?” was his 
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Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two lon€ 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
bie, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitung and skinning. 

SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 
Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, and this Rem- 
Sportsman's Knife 


HUNTING 
FISHING 



















“Remington” 
on the blade is 
your guarantee 
of quality _ 


{Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your ordertedayto 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 276 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass 


A Book of Clouds 


By Bishop William A. Quayle 

“It voices an ardent soul and ex- 
presses a wondrous love of beauty and 
sensitive response to all of beauty’s 
appeal.”—-New York Times. 

Illustrated. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


A Winter of Content 


By Laura Lee Davidson 
provincial Canada is here for 
the reading. Here are humor, beauty, 
strength.”—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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Aci 
Will not jam, Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. © 
“A neal He sGun”. With extre magazine 
shoots 18 shots. SEND NO MONEY :— Pay Ex- 
pressmen Only $9.85 plus small express charges. 
JENKINS CORPORATION, 621 bene wr 
Oept, 3-B-84 New York City 








Muskellunge Fishing 
by Ben C. Robinson 
$2.00 Postpaid 


An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 














TRAINING THE POLICE DOG 


By FRED KOLLET 
The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. 
Only $1 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


| therefore Young and White are liars. 
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Defends the Long Bow 


UPITOR Outdoor Life:—I am greatly 
impressed by Edward Breck’s aarti- 
cle in November Ovurpoor Lire, the dear 
fellow knows so much, and knows it all 
wrong. He apparently does not distinguish 
between tirade and argument; I suppose he 
was not feeling so good that day. 

He suggests that, perhaps, a hunting 
career which began in 1871 has taught him 
nothing; I agree with him. 

He was never charged by a moose, there- 
fore Roosevelt was a liar. He has never 
seen a bear or a lion killed by an arrow, 
The 


| fact that Young has moving pictures show- 


ing the facts means nothing to him; he did 
not see it, he does not believe it, Q. E. D., 
it could not have happened. 

My knowledge of the relative deadliness 
and humaneness of the arrow and the aver- 
age bullet, like Young’s and White’s, is 
based upon experience with the added ad- 
vantage of a certain amount of experience 
with the effect of bullets on a man. 

I am not as old as Mr. Breck but I 
have seen a thing here and there. I ama 
veteran officer, and descended from an un- 
broken line of hunters and gunsmiths back 
to the settlement of Virginia and from 
there back to Crecy and Poitiers, and I say 
and can prove that, within its range, blow 


' for blow, the long-bow is the deadliest and 


surest portable mechanical weapon the hu- 
man race has produced. 

What gravels most of its opponents is 
the fact that you have to use a little skill, 
woodcraft and hard work to approach your 
game—you cannot knock it off the skyline 
beyond the range of scent and hearing, 
from a comfortable stand, depending not 
upon your own skill but upon that of some 
machinist in New Haven or Springfield. 

Sure, you can get more meat with a gun 
than you can with a bow, and you can get 


| more fish with a seine than you can with 








| being able to reach the 


| a fly rod; do away with killing game by 


machinery and you won’t have to plant and 

replenish in the hopeless battle to maintain 

their numbers. 
Towa. 


O. E. Davies. 


Does the Cougar Cry? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading the 
opinion of Mr. Pidcock of Vancouver Isle 
that the cry of a cougar is fiction, I am 
impelled to cite a few items regarding this 
fiction. 

My brother Will, then a boy of 14, met 
a cougar in a road one time and came 
home scared white. The beast had stepped 
aside a few feet and then screeched at 
him, scaring the boy frightfully. I asked 
him how its voice sounded and he replied, 
“Like a thousand tomcats rolled into 
one.” My brother Olin and his two sons 
camped beside a deep but narrow stream 
in Calaveras County, California, and let 
their sweaty horses graze near. A pair of 
cougars came down to the opposite bank 
of the stream and walked up and down 
and around precisely as all great cats do 
in the zoo, then one screeched and a 
moment later the other one let out a yell. 
They were no more than 50 yards from 
jny brother and his sons, in plain view, and 
they screamed loudly, disappointed at not 
horses, whose 


Denver, Colo. | sweaty odor had attracted them. 


My friend Bob was in a tent in Wyom- 
ing (while a ranger at the Kendall Sta- 
tion), talking with an old hunter-trapper, 
when a cougar came out on top of a ledge 
at close range, sniffed Bob’s horse below 
and screamed loudly. The trapper grabbed 
his rifle, stepped to the outside and shot 
* = brute, but made a miss in the moon- 
ight. 

I have had a cougar creep near, attracted 
by the smell of my sweaty horse, when I 
stopped to let the horse graze, while I ate 
a sandwich. The horse detected the cougar 
first and I tried to get a shot at it with 
my New Service .45, but failed. It left 
tracks within 30 yards of where I had been 
sitting with my companion, but departed 
hastily when I tried to shift position and 
see it, for a shot. 

I know a cougar is silent as a rule, but 
breaks the rule at times. 

Calif. . E. HarrIMAn. 

(NOTE: Mr. Harriman is nearer right than 
wrong in his contention about the cougar cry. 
We have hunted these animals a great deal and 
have killed them in both Colorado and Wyoming, 
as well as bobcats, and yet we must confess we 
have never heard the cry of either animal. 
Neither has Johnnie Goff, the great cougar and 
bear hunter, with whom we have hunted on 
several occasions and who guided Roosevelt on 
bear and lion hunts in Colorado about 25 years 
ago. Johnnie told us once that he had been 
in at the killing of over 200 cougars in his life, 
but had never heard them cry; and yet the late 
Steve Elkins, another great cougar hunter in 
his time, has admitted to us that he has heard 
the cougar cry. 

Of course, the cougar, or even the bobcat cry 
is a very exceptional thing to hear.—EDITOR.) 








Answers to ‘*‘TEST YOURSELF” | 
Questions on page 58 


1. In the first class: 

lynx; bob cats; weasels; minks; fisher. 
n the second class: Timber wolves; 
brush wolves; coyotes; bears. 

2. Mountain sheep and mountain 
goats. They are frequently found in the 
same or similar grazing countries, but 
will not stay on the same mountain. 

3. The pond or lake caused by water 
held by a beaver dam. 

4 es, it might be done. Enos Mills 
states that beaver houses may be as large 
as from 3 to 20 feet in diameter inside. 
The natural openings are sometimes 
large enough to allow a man to enter. 

5. Not always. Sometimes they will 
run away leaving their offspring, but 
usually they will stay and fight. 

6. Quinnat, chinook, Tyee. 

7. ientists who have canetally stud- 
ied both genera of salmon, believe 
that the various species of Pacific salm- 
on always die after spawning, but this 
seems not to be true of the Atlantic 
salmon. 

8.. He certainly is. If not frightened, 
he will come into a camp in a few days, 
will soon take food from the hand, and 
is a good mouser. 

9. The eland. Bulls have been shot 
which have had a weight of 2,000 pounds. 

10. Fox. 

11. It is a mountain lion and a puma— 
two names for the same animal. Later 
in the year we will print a jaguar cover. 

12. Cormorant. 

13. Nature provides certain birds with 
a combination of colors which blend with 
the natural surroundings of the bird, 
making it extremely difficult to see the 
bird as long as it remains motionless. 

14, American merganser. 

15. Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward. 

16. The okapi, found in Ituri Forest, 
Belgian Congo. 

17. African honey bird. 

18. Albinism appears 


Mountain lions; 


in all of the 








above. Is caused by the absence of color 
pigment in the hair or feathers. 

19. Mallard. 

20. Beaver. ml 


























(Note: The author of this article is a 
well known reporter of bird dog trials. 
His observations on the last Pheasant 
Championship and on pheasant dogs in 
general are gleaned from personal experi- 
ences and should be of practical value to 
those who are interested in the production 
of pointers and setters to be used in hunt- 
ing this alien bird, which is multiplying so 
rapidly in many parts of the country.— 
Kennel Editor.) 


HE third annual trials of the 

Pheasant. Championship Association 

mustered a field of eighteen starters, 
including many prominent dogs of 
acknowledged excellence which have 
turned in more than one finished perform- 
ance of championship caliber during pre- 
vious meets. But the work on this occa- 
sion was, in the opinion of the judges, not 
sufficiently meritorious to warrant the 
declaration of a championship and so the 
title was withheld. Thus there is no 
Pheasant Dog Champion for the year of 
1928; at least, none was crowned by this 
association. 

The meet was run over the grounds of 
the Buffalo Trap and Field Club near 
Buffalo, N. Y., during late October. The 
weather was unfavorable thruout. It was 
dull and gray, and a dismal drizzle fell 
from leaden skies during the running. 
There is no doubt but scenting conditions 
venerally were very poor and this was a 
big factor in the performance of the dogs. 

This event was the third annual cham- 
pionship staged by the association, which 
was organized in 1926 to fill a long-felt 
need. Since the introduction of pheasants 
in America, the bird has increased in 
popularity and multiplied in numbers with 
amazing rapidity and is now an important 
factor in our game-bird life. The pheasant 
seemingly thrives in almost any environ- 
ment and seems well able to withstand the 


rigors of inclement weather and hard, 
severe winters. 
With the disap- 


pearance of quail 


from the Empire 
State and _ since 
grouse no _ longer 
abide in their old 
haunts, but have 
sought new fron- 
tiers, bird dog 


lovers in these lo- 
calities have found 
the pheasant a wel- 
come substitute and 
ths handsome, 
hardy alien fits 
very well into the 
scheme of things 
where our native 
game birds are no 
longer to be found. 
It was in accord- 
ance with the im- 
portance of the 
pheasant in the 
realm of field 
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Griffith’s Happy Rap and Mingo. 1 t 
pionship and was owned by the late John Dunn at the time he made the win. 








conducted hy 








Kirk’s Wonder Boy, owned by H. D. 
Kirkover, Eggertsville, N. Y. A good 
setter on pheasants as well as on quail 


trials that the Pheasant Championship As- 
sociation was organized. It patterned its 
rules after the code of the Associated Ama- 
teur Field Trial Clubs of America and it 
seeks to crown a worthy pheasant dog as 
champion each year, altho the judges may 
withhold the title if they do not deem the 
work of the competitors sufficiently merit- 
orious to warrant the declaration of a 
champion. The pheasant dog standard ex- 
alts the classy, intelligent bird-finder, with 
a modicum of dash and plenty of decision, 
for it takes a dog with a keen nose to 





latter is the great Derby winner of last season 


.F. Hochwalt 


The former was placed first in the Pheasant —_ 
e 


Observations on the Pheasant Championship 
By William Brown 


make these sprinters of the stubble lay 
to a point. The fast, intelligent dog that 
does incisive work seems to have the magi- 
cal faculty of wielding a hypnotic influence 
over these elusive birds and when he goes 
bang up to them and points, he apparently 
mesmerizes them and they lay well. 

The judiciary for the championship con- 
sisted of George R. Harris of Norwood, 
Ohio, secretary of the Associated Amateur 
Field Trial Clubs of America; Dr. P. K. 
Phillips of Cincinnati, Ohio, well-known 
field trial authority; and Fred J. Brooks, 
Hadlyme, Conn., secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Field Trial Club. Each has had ex- 
tensive experience and is fully qualified to 
pass upon the merits of performers in a 
championship event. They acted wisely 
when they withheld the title and refused to 
declare a champion, for the work was not 
up to the standard of one’s conception of 
a championship event and the promiscuous 
crowning of champions is at all times to 
be discouraged. 


HE Pheasant Championship Associa- 
tion is composed of six member clubs, 
viz., The English Setter Club of America, 
Empire State Field Trial Association, 
3uffalo Trap and Field Club, Pennsylvania 


Field Trial Club, Brokenstraw Grouse 
Dog Club, and Western New York 
Amateur Field Trial Association. The 


officers of the association are: Jared M. 
B. Reis, president; Harry K. Crandall, 
Fred A. Miller, William M. Eberhardt and 
John <A. Messer, vice-presidents, and 
Eugene F. Summers of Buffalo, N. Y., 
secretary. Mr. Reis is also president of 
the Pennsylvania Field Trial Club and is 
the vice-president of his home state’s game 
commission. This enthusiasaic group of 
sportsmen looked after the details in com- 
mendable fashion and the trials proceeded 
with smoothness and a pleasant tempo. 


Altho the title was not awarded, 
Griffith’s Happy Rap, far-famed pointer 
dog, was placed 
first. Rap’s first 


one-hour heat was 
a high-class ex- 
hibition, but in the 
second series he 
was charged with 
several mistakes 
that deprived him 
of the crown. Sec- 
ond was awarded 


Arbu Betty, good- 
looking setter bitch, 
owned by Robert 
Herndon of De 
troit, Mich. and 
handled by Jim 
Avent, the sage 
of Hickory Val- 
ley, Tenn. Betty 


gave an impressive 
exhibition of 
ground work in her 
first series, but 
was not so good ol 
her game. On her 


Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
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Worm Remedy 
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$1.00 Sent Direct by Mail—Postpaid. 
10 other guaranteed remedies. 
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The Real Log og Cabin 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


s A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 

The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
country who has de- 

voted himself exclu- 

sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 























TURKEYS 


by Helen M. Baker 

$1.50 Postpaid 
This book will be appreciated by everyone interested 
in raising turkeys. It gives practical theories, com- 
plete management, artificial hatching and brooding, 
feeding directions, and feeding formulas, and will 
be found extremely vatuable. 
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Denver, Colo. 
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however, she deserved her 
place. The third was awarded the pointer 
bitch, Brighthurst Mary Proctor, owned 
by William M. Eberhardt of Buffalo and 
handled by O. S. Redman. Many qualified 
for the championship by her brilliant win 
of the Buffalo Club’s Open All-Age 
Stake, for a dog must have been placed 
in an Open All-Age event at a recognized 
field trial to be eligible to compete in the 
championship. Mary was not up to the 
superlative form she manifested in the 
Open All-Age two days previously, and 
it is very probable that the strenuous race 
she ran on that occasion took the edge off 


her splendid condition. Another setter, 
Eugene’s Mr. Buddy, owned and handled 
by L. A. Davis, turned in a good exhibi 
tion in his first series, but gashed his foot 
so badly that he was unable to run 
second time when the judges ordered him 
out to the grounds. 

Altho no champion was crowned, the 
meet may well be qualified as a success 
and in a few years it may be prophesied 
with some degree of assurance that this 
stake of the Pheasant Championship Asso 
ciation will assume an important role in 
the field trial realm and acquire desirable 
prestige with the glamour of a fixed event. 


High Lights in Field Trials 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


NE of the most important events of 
the mid-season bird dog trials was 
the Twenty-fourth American Field 
Futurity, which took place at Vinita, Okla- 
homa, during the latter part of November. 
This stake is of particular interest to 
breeders of pointers and setters for it is, 
so to speak, the straw which points the 
way that the wind is blowing in bird dog 
circles. In other words, it is purely and 
essentially a breeders’ event. 
As far as age-eligibility is concerned, 
this is identical with the regulation 





Muscle Shoals Sam, son of Muscle 

Shoals Jake, winner of the Twenty- 

fourth American Field Trial Futurity 

at Vinita, Okla., in November, 1928. 

Owned by Proctor and Tate, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


derbies; that is, all dogs whelped on or 
after the first of any year are qualified 
to start the following year, but in the 
Futurity only such puppies as are the off- 
spring from dams which have been regu- 
larly nominated according to the condi- 
tions of the stake can compete in this 
event, for which $3,000 is offered as a 
purse; one-third going to the breeders of 
the winners and the remainder to the 
owners of them at the time of the com- 
petition. 

The stake was inaugurated twenty-five 
years ago when the books for the first 
American Field Futurity were opened. 


' Since then it has been steadily growing and 





expanding and it is now patronized by 
breeders of bird dogs from every state in 
the Union and many of the provinces in 
Canada. Hundreds of dams are nominated 
annually and thus at first glance one would 
imagine that the field of puppies might be 
over-whelming, but when the time of start- 
ing comes, which is almost two years later, 
the stake has simmered down to the sur- 
vival of the fittest and the number of 
starters is not nearly so large as the super- 
ficial observer might suppose. I have at- 
tended every Futurity since the days of the 
stake’s inception; I have seen stakes that 


dwindled down to as few as 7 starters, and 


on one occasion I have seen as high as 4% 
setters and pointers in competition. This 
year there were 40, of which 25 were 
pointers and the other 15 English setters: 
there were no Irish or Gordons. 

Forty dogs in competition is a very satis- 
factory number, but it was not quantity 
alone that proved to be the distinguishing 
mark of this Twenty-fourth American 
Field Futurity; the field was remarkably 
uniform in quality also. The winners this 
season were all pointers and the significant 
incident was that Muscle Shoals Jake. 
white and lemon pointer, which has him- 
self gained wide notoriety in field trial 
circles, was the sire of both the first and 
second dogs. 

Muscle Shoals Sam, white and liver in 
markings, upstanding and handsome in 
appearance, was the winner. He was bred 
in Oklahoma and is owned by C. S. Proc- 
tor and J. C. Tate. Both are amateurs and 
follow field trials because they are ad- 
mirers of good bird dogs. Sam _ was 
handled by Mr. Proctor and it must have 
been gratifying to him as well as all 
amateurs in field trials that he could get 
into the thick of the competition, battling 
against the best professionals of the coun- 
try, and take high honors. Only once 
before in the history of this stake was 
it won by an amateur; this occurred 
seven or eight years ago, when C. E. 
Duffield, also of Oklahoma, proved to be 
the successful contender with the setter 
Brookfield Kid. Muscle Shoals Sam was 
developed from the time he was a puppy 
by his present owners; never in his short 
career has he had professional training, 
but he is a dog with all the finish of 
the best of them. He proved that he is 
a real bird dog by making several excel- 
lent bevy finds; one in each heat. 


IR PILOT, second, is owned by H. D. 
Whitaker of Cincinnati, Ohio, but 
was trained and handled by Ed Farrior. 
professional handler from Alabama. Third 
went to a white and liver pointer owned by 
T. D. Brown of Tulsa, Oklahoma, handled 
by Mack Pritchette, the man who has won 
this classic event on several occasions. 
Fourth place was awarded to Hobo Joe, a 
pointer, owned by William Welch of Coun- 
cil Grove, Kansas, handled by J. H. 
Parker. The stake was in every sense of 
the word one of higher average qualits 
than the great majority of its predecessors, 
chiefly because the work of the dogs was 
more finished and decisive than usual. 
Muscle Shoals Sam was compelled to 
take second in the Southwestern Derby) 
the following week when Sedgefield’s 
Signal, a pointer owned by A. G. C. Sage 
of New York, handled by J. L. Holloway. 
ran such a remarkable race and showed 
unusual brilliancy on game. This event 
took place over the same grounds at Vinita, 
Okla. 
Following these trials, a long trek was 
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made to the fields of Georgia and Alabama. 
In the former, there was nothing of out- 
standing interest, but the Southern trials 
at Union Springs, Alabama, were note- 
worthy. Not only did the Derby bring 
forth considerable enthusiasm, but the All- 
Age proved to be the talk of the day. 
Sedgefield’s Signal was the winner of the 
Derby and once more he proved to be 
the slashing finder of game that his first 
performance in Oklahoma presaged. 

In the All- Age Stake Mr. Sage was suc- 
cessful again and this time with a dog 
which had never been seen in field trials 
before. Holloway, his handler, a quiet 
sort of a chap, did not come to Union 
Springs with a blare of trumpets announc- 
ing the newcomer. On the other hand, he 
quietly waited for his time to run and 
then put down a dog that electrified the 
audience. The new candidate 
pointer and his name is The Hottentot, 
white and liver son of Muscle Shoals 
Jake, which is another indication that this 
pointer from the West is rapidly taking 
his place among the leading sires. 

The Hottentot ran two races in which 
he not only displayed the class of the 
best, but his work on game was perfection 
from every angle. He made three bevy 
finds; all were well located, the dog’s style 





The Hottentot, a newcomer from the 


shooting dog ranks of the A. G. C. Sage 

preserve in Alabama. Winner of the 

Southern All-Age stake in a sensation- 
al race 


was the quintessence of art and his man- 
ners were all that could be desired. Even 
the old-timers accustomed to following 
the dogs week after week were thrilled 
by this new dog’s great performance. 

The Hottentot has been in the kennels 
of Mr. Sage for nearly two years, but 
distemper and other ills had kept the dog 
out of the public eye until that December 
day down in Alabama. But The Hottentot 
is destined to be seen more frequently in 
the future. He has the earmarks of a 
champion. The outstanding feature of all 
of the Sage dogs is that they are per- 
fectly broken. Down on his excellent 
shooting preserve, called Sedgefield, which 
is situated near Selma, Alabama, they have 
an abundance of quail. Here it is that 
Holloway and his assistants work with 
their dogs. They finish them for shoot- 
ing purposes first of all, for Mr. Sage 
and his friends would not have a dog 
merely to win field trials; they must be 
just as good and as reliable and as thoro 
in the gunning field. The Hottentot_ is 
one of this kind. He is a gun dog, but 
a field trial winner of the first magnitude. 
That is the combination that they evolve 
down on the preserve of Sedgefield, and 
no dog, be he pointer or setter, ever comes 
before the public before he is just as 
Holloway intends that he should be. The 
Sedgefield outfit showed two real ones thus 
far this season in Sedgefield’s Signal and 
The Hottentot, and it is just possible that 
another is in the making—but that is a 
story for the future. 
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aq Here, at last, K an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 


Combines strength, rigidity, cleanness, 
Easy to build. 
> and bolt on top rail. 
2 sections two inch angle iren aluminum finish—punched for 









all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


neatness, durability and 
Simply drive post sections in ground 
No fittings required. Post and top rail 


and bolting. Sold direct at big saving. Crown 


special dog fencing, 2x4 inch mesh No. I! gauge, 
sold to you at dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge— 


a post card will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Company 
Established 1878 























DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


fe,effective remedies for all 

Dog ailments. Dealers everywhere. 

Write for Free Sample o of Sergeant's 
DOG FOO 


Polk Miller Products Corp. - = 


2050 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, 



























TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 


Harrison Chemical Co. 
Department 4A Quincy, Illinois 
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A New Food for Your Dog 


with wholesome cereals anc 
thoroughly cooked. Send 
50c today for 3 1 Ib. cans 
postpaid. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
350 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 











“QUICK LUNCH” | 


| The most beautiful speci- 
Pure fresh meat combined | 


1 | 


1352 Tyler St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
BENNETT'S 


MIik-8ON 


| culate <n 








Your dog can’t be trusted to select a well- 
balanced diet. That’s your responsibility. 
Authorities have determined exactly what 
is good for hm. BENNETT’S MILK- 
BONE is the dry, hard basic food upon 
which dog and puppy diets should be built. 
Wholesome and clean as the food you eat. 


Send for FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
F. H. Bennett Biscuit Company 
136 Avenue D, New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: sersesaemar~ T. BLAKE COMPANY 
| 240 Sacramento Street - n Francisco, California 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 

Dept. of Agriculture as the safest Jen 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 


and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 


Mouth. 

dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX 10 McNEILL, MISS. 


Safe for unweaned pups in full 
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mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion Ohie 








Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH. NW. Y. 
Six Years With the Texas 


Rangers 


Will appeal to all Western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 
money back is not satisfied. Descriptive folder free. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 


Colorado in Verse & Picture 


By Laura Duvall 
$2.00 Postpaid 
Contains over 6,000 lines of verse and 104 
poems, liberally illustrated. This book is of 
interest to tourists and sightseers and_ all 
lovers of nature. Authentic facts of Colo- 
rado history and two legends. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 















Denver, Colo. 














| DIXIE KENNELS, FMS, Herrick, Ill. 


Dog Fanciers Take Notice 


Good leather dog collars with your name plate at- 


tached, $1. Beck’s Book—The Trail Hounds, all! 
about training and handling hound dogs. Price $1. 
Medicine for any dog ailment. Price each $1. 
Hunting Horns Price $3. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Back. Sent C. O. D. plus postage. Hun- 
dred Hunting Hounds at half price on payments. 
We also buy fur. 

Beck Brothers, F-46 Herrick, Ills. 














Classy WIRE-HAIRED Puppies 


BY THE GREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, _ 
ful Farm Raised Pup- 
pies. — reasonable, 
guaranteed to please. 
Ch. True Sport at Stud, 
Fee $25. 


CASWELL KENNELS Toledo, Ohio 
HUNTING HOUNDS 


Fur Finders, Sold Cheap, Shipped on 
Trial. Literature Free. 
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Queries 
Too Much Gunfire 

Editor Dog Department:—My pointer dog was 
15 months old when we took him out for his 
first real hunting day. In the morning my; 
friend and I had excellent shooting, the dog find- 
ing and holding his birds perfectly, and we fired 
over his points fifteen or more times. In the 
afternoon he found a large bevy and as we 
walked in flushed the birds and at each two shots 
fired the dog suddenly turned and bolted. After 
much calling and coaxing he came back and 
would point, but the moment we prepared to 
fire the dog left his points and ran. I would like 
to know what happened to him and how is this 
fault to be overcome?—G. W. S., Md. 

Answer:—You have probably ruined a promis- 
ing young dog by your thoughtlessness. Many 
a setter and pointer has been made gunshy and a 
blinker by doing too much shooting over him the 
first few times that he is out. No doubt had 
you used discretion and fired one shot over him 
on each of his points, he would have gone thru 
the day without trouble, but he evidently be- 
came nervous in the morning and then when 
you began the same kind of bombardment in the 
afternoon he could stand the strain no longer 
and decided to leave for safer territory. The 
trouble may be overcome in time, but on the 
other hand, you have started him on the road to 
becoming not only a gunshy creature, but a 
blinker also. Take him out without the gun, 
allow him to work in his own way, and, when he 
points, flush his birds without noise or bluster. 
Quietly stroke him down the back, talk to him 
softly and endeavor in this manner to encourage 
him by allowing him to associate his points with 
pleasant results and not the fearful fusillade to 
which you subjected him in the beginning. 
Eventually, after the dog’s confidence is re- 
stored, you may introduce the gun again, but do 
not go out with a party of friends bent upon 
extermination regardless of the feelings of the 


dog.—A. F. H 


The Setter-Springer Cross 

Editor Dog Department:—Would the progeny 
of a setter-springer spaniel cross be good hunting 
dogs, particularly for grouse and other upland 
game?—J. E. L., Colo. 

Answer.—In crossing dogs of distinct breeds 
you are always risking a hazard, but in this 
case both varieties are matural bird dogs; the one 
pointing his game, the other “‘springing’’ it. 
Every now and then a specimen of such a com- 
bination of breeding makes good and if perfectly 
trained will point as well as the distinct pointing 
varieties, tho there is no special reason for mix- 
ing the two breeds since one can obtain the same 
results by remaining within the breed.—A. F. H. 


Wanted—A Llewellin Setter 

Editor Dog Department:—I would like to pur- 
chase a Llewellin setter puppy whose sire and 
dam have been hunting dogs, or an older dog 
that is already broken for shooting. Can you 
tell me where I might locate a puppy of this 
breed ?—C. W. C., Calif. 

Answer.—We cannot publish names of breed- 
ers in this column, but if you will send stamped, 


self-addressed envelope and repeat your query, 
we shall be glad to send list of breeders.— 
A. F. H. 
Dalmatians Again 

Editor Dog Department:—Kindly send me 2 
list of breeders of Dalmatians; I am anxious to 
procure a puppy of this breed—D. A. C.,, 
Mont. 


Answer.—At your request we are sending you 
the list, but most of the breeders of this variety 
are located in Eastern states. This reminds us 
that we are having frequent inquiries for Dalma- 
tians and breeders of this variety might find it 
profitable to advertise their wares in our classi- 
fied column.—A. F. H. 


The All-Round Dog 

Editor Dog Department:—I have just read the 
article on the All-Round Dog in August OutTpoor 
Lire. I did not know that he could hunt so many 
kinds of game and I am _ seeking informa- 
tion about him. Is there a book published about 
this breed?—G. D. J., IIl. 

Answer.—The All-Round Dog as described is 
all and more than is claimed for him, tho he is 
known but to few in this country. There is no 
specific work in English on this breed, but the 
German publikation, ‘“‘Der Deutsche Vorsteh- 
Hund” gives considerable information on the 


subject—-A. F. H. 
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Ears Falling Down 

Question:—My 6-month old German police 
dog, which is large and strong, has kept his 
ears up straight but the past two weeks he started 
to drop the right ear and seems to do most of 
his hearing with the left ear. Can you recom- 
mend something to help them stand?—W. J. G., 
Minn. 

Answer:—The cartilage of the ear has prob- 
ably been broken, tho sometimes a softening of 
the cartilage causes lopping. An attack, of some 
febrile disease such as distemper or insufficient 
lime salts may leave the bones and cartilages of 
the body unnaturally soft. 

Massage the soft cartilage, pulling and rub- 
bing it briskly toward the tip of the ear. Lift 
the dog up off his forefeet bodily by grasping 
the ears firmly and lifting with a steady upward 
pull. Repeat daily the massage. Then brace 
the ear along the inner surface with a double 
layer of mole skin adhesive with a strip or two 
of featherbone between; warm before applying. 
—A. A. H. 


*“*Glocoma”’ 

Question:—My 4-year old cocker spaniel dog 
has a disease which the local veterinarian called 
“Glocoma;’” he says that it rarely attacks dogs 
so young. He has treated him with no results. 
Is there anything you could suggest?—R. H. R., 
Can. 

Answer:—True “Glaucoma” is incurable, tho 
rare in dogs. As the disease progresses the 
pupil dilates and marked hardness of the eye- 
ball develops, due to increased intra-ocular pres- 
sure. The eye may appear clear or cloudy. <A 
1% solution pilocarpin may be dropped into the 
eye two times daily and the dog kept in a room 
with subdued light most of the time. 

If inflammation and muco-purulent discharge 
are evident use eye drops of 25% solution of 
Hexylresorcinol solution every three hours. I 
regret I cannot offer flattering promise of com- 
plete recovery.—A. A. 


Running Fits 

Question:—I have an English setter which 
eats good and is healthy as far as I know; when 
I take him to the woods he works fine but just 
as soon as he winds a bird, or works hard, he 
seems to go into a fit; he lies down and barks 
sharply about a dozen times, quiets down all in 
about three or four minutes, then will start to 
work again and repeat the fits the same way 
when he again works hard on another bird. The 
past three months a twitch or jerk developed in 
his hind leg; this I understand is chorea and 
incurable. Is that correct?—J. M. K., Pa. 

Answer:—Running fits or fright disease pre- 
sents a serious problem, as yet only partially 
solved. Before starting to hunt, give your dog 
% grain Luminol tablet and repeat in three 
hours if needed. There is no satisfactory treat- 
ment for cholera such as you describe.—A. A. H. 


Lameness and Stiffness 
Question:—I have a large Boston bull terrier, 
about seven years old, that is having trouble with 
his right rear leg and back. I have raised this 
dog from puppyhood and he has always favored 


this leg more or less, but was never bothered 
to any extent until about a month ago. About 
a month ago he had great difficulty in lying 


down and getting up and would cry out with 
pain. He also cried when I touched that part 
which hurt him. His appetite is good. I gave 
him worm medicine, kept his bowels open and 
rubbed his weak parts with mild liniment. After 
one week of this treatment he seemed to recover 
but now has the same trouble. The dog is kept 
in the house and was wormed. Please advise me 
if he can be helped.—W. H. C., Colo. 


Answer:—Such lameness, stiffness and lum- 
bago are usually caused by the systemic absorp- 
tion of toxins from encapsulated pus at the roots 
of teeth or infected tonsils. If either are affected 
they should be removed if you desire permanent 
recovery. Drugs given internally, hot fomenta- 
tions and liniments give temporary relief. 

In the Boston breed with the deformed short 
kinky tail, lameness sometimes develops with age 
as the bones of the hips harden and press upon 
the spinal cord in that region.—A. A. H. 








‘SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


Snakes Do Swallow Their Young 

Apropos of the much-discussed question of 
whether young snakes ever enter the open mouth 
of an adult as a means of escape I wish to add 
my “bit of evidence.” 

To begin with, let me state that I claim to be 
a trained and competent observer. As grounds 
for this claim, and for no other reason, I men- 
tion the following facts. For many years I have 
been a student and writer on natural history. [ 
took up taxidermy and followed it for a num- 
ber of years, and was curator of the college 
museum of my alma mater for three years. I 
have been a hunter of both small and big game 
for some forty years, and I have specialized on 
snakes, having studied, dissected, tamed and 
trained them, taken out the venom glands from 
rattlers without injury to the snake, and made 
scientific observation of them for at least thirty- 
five years. In addition to this I am a medical 
practitioner of twenty years’ experience. If these 
things give me any claim to being a trained ob- 
server, then I shall proceed with my testimony. 

In the midst of my best years I was crossing 
a plowed field in Iowa when I came across a 
large garter snake in a furrow. With her were 
five young garter snakes. Upon seeing me these 
entered the open mouth of the adult and disap- 
peared from sight. I stood within 3 feet of 
the snakes and saw the phenomenon with scientific 
interest and without excitement. For anyone to 
maintain that the young snakes disappeared by 
any sort of magic, or escaped into any other 
aperture than down the throat of the adult, would 
be little short of questioning my sanity. I here- 
with go on record as being positive, beyond any 
question of doubt, that the phenomenon occurred 
as I have stated. 

I then withdrew to such a distance that I could 
observe the snake without alarm to her, and 
within a few minutes was rewarded by seeing the 
young emerge from the adult’s mouth, apparently 
no worse for their adventure. 

I know that oviperous snakes may never see 
their offspring. I am aware, on the contrary, that 
both viviporous and ovaviviporous snakes do re- 
main with their young for a few days after their 
birth. It may be that these only swallow their 
young, or it may be that any snake, and not the 
mother alone, may do the same thing, when in 
the presence of young snakes. 

The garter snake, you will admit, is viviperous. 
I confess that five young would be a small litter 
for a garter. I have dissected an adult which 
contained twenty-one young in the foetal state. 

Because one has not been fortunate enough to 
witness this strange phenomenon is no sort of ex- 
cuse for his refusal to believe the thing possible 
or even probable. A veritable ‘‘cloud of wit- 
nesses” have seen it and testified to the fact; so 
much so, indeed, that our government scientists 
who furnish facts for bulletins admit that a 
sufficient number of trained observers have testi- 
fied to the fact to place it beyond doubt. As 
well deny the verity of religion because one has 
not been ‘“‘born again” as to deny this fact be- 
cause one has not seen it. 

No doubt digestive juices would injure the 
young if they were retained in the body long 
enough, but such injury would not occur within 
a few minutes’ time. Nor would it be difficult, 
as you have intimated, for young snakes to en- 
ter the collapsed throat of an adult where no 
resistance was offered. 

To ask whether they all entered at once or 
awaited their turn is mere child’s play. Natural- 
ly they enter one at a time, but the process does 
not take many hours. Really, Mr. Bevan, it 
takes but the fraction of a second. It might 
take longer if there were many hundreds of the 
young. I have never seen more than five enter 
at one seance. 

You may question my sanity, my veracity, or 
my eyesight, but no one could ever convince me 
that those young snakes did not enter the adult's 
throat and emerge therefrom unharmed.—N. D. 
Wells, B.Ph., M. D., Colo. 

Answer.—Your letter is rather more impressing 
to me than the majority I receive upon this 
topic. It is not I who have to be convinced. My 
opinion does not matter much. I do not recall 
having expressed my own opinion. It is only by 
putting out the difficulties in the way of a ready 
acceptance of such evidence as has been produced 
that such letters as yours will be sent in. I trust 
that the editor of Outdoor Life will have space 
available to use your letter at an early date.—— 
W. A. B 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as aseparate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding 
mente For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your ad- 
vertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 













































































Birds and Animals | Birds and Animals Birds and Animals 
| as 
Wild | The Mackensen Game Park|| MA ON TCA LM 
Rabbi || Bob Whit ral | IGAME FARM 
a its ae — P Order next season’s pheasant breed- 
art ges wan ing stock now. Birds accustomed to their 
Ornamental environment lay a greater number of 
JACKS AND Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks fertile eggs than those purchased shortly 
on Foxes before the breeding season begins. 
F Montcalm pheasants are plump, full 
COT TONTAILS nT Teal Rabbits Raccoons bodied, vigorous, and excel in brilliancy 
Can furnish any umber jo cena for restocking or of plumage. They are the kind that pro- 
urs Place tton °o rs now whi an . . . . 
shipped galy. in the. Inte fall and winter months, can | | Everything in wild animals, game, pe Sn a oe ee Sane 
rnis m ex im summer when | 2 . . ° 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- Write for description and 
EST YOU. , Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- vate preserves and collections of fancy prices, 
J0 SON R K fowl. MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3, - 
EARL JOHN , Nago, Kansas Wm.J. vctnessirgndorai te Pa. Box B” Phaeniwvilic, Pa. 
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BOB WHITE QUAIL] (MMOARRANM Size, Netting at Wholesale 
Dealel pa po our large — at — Mass.; 
Prices 


Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 
DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
ff 1252 Tyler St., N.E, 
EAGLE PASS, TEXAS —~ Crown Iron Works Co. Minneapolis 













February, March, April 

























MAKE MONEY Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. 
Breeders shipped _ everywhere. 
Homers, Carneaux, White Kings 


BigMoneyin || PHEASANT EGGS 
Guinea Pigs —LIVE BIRDS 





a specialty. All other breeds. Send We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
10c for 32p. catalog and price list. to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy = to make extra RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- 
ALLSTON SQUAB co. show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE ‘at ae — from our 4500 acre game farms and 
js e lst 5 high: . Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. shooting preserve. 
phx set a ae Ww FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO 8TART. Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 











restocking game preserves and dead birds for 
Cavies Distributing Co., 3101 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. table use during Fall and Winter ‘hectinen. All 


live birds shipped are wild trapped on order. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA Grousehaven Game Farms 
AND NEW ZEA 


Box L, Lupton, Mich. 


FUR sgcekt fot scapes Wm. Mattison, Mgr. $8. W. Long, Game Keeper 


pret Far ne SS BREED FUR RABBITS 
ouTDOOR 


0 Holmes Park, Missoert | Silver Black Fox —Chinchillas — Mink Havana 


: We supply stock, bu all you raise. Make extra 
BoB WHITE QUAIL | /CAN A RIE & | sir isiasatcini 2 cenit 

Free 1929 Folder explains planting game preserves; lly _— . - 
letters from customers, including sportsmen, | | Real bargains in carefully educated singing canaries. | }iyve yfUSKRATS, DELIVERY Now. Black—$25.00 

el Marvelous ‘California Beauties’? and imported < ee i 
. me officials, etc. Delivery mber 4 : per pair. Extra males, $7.50 each. Brown—$15.00 
te April. Livearrival anywhere guar- “German Rollers.”” Low prices never before equall- | per pair. Extra males $5 each. Live delivery at desti- 
pore any y quantity. Larg Largest pr rod cer ee stock. Buy from us. Be safe. Save nation and sex guaranteed. Dept. 5-C W. A. Gibbs & 
America’s BES s . — . 

ORDE 


PET BOOK SENT FREE 
Zettg all shout these emasing vaineg . Also Parrots, Gold Fish, Fanc FOR SALE: LIVE Catch Muskrat Trap and dark 























pages in colors,other 32 pages. for Booke 3 

You will be surprised. Plymouth, Hock Squab om: 

pany, 429 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 28 years. Reference, any bank- 























Bird 























M. E. BOGLE pads, pay ce, Teme of valuable i information ote at be Hudson Seal Muskrats, pen and ranch raised. Sex and 
Miss. 7 ve delivery are guaranteed. Write for our prices 
Meridian Chicago Bird and Cage Co., pa? 8, State Street a. | before placing your order. Write for literature on our 
: Trap and let our trial offer convince you what it = 

FINEST QUALITY EASTERN mink. Write for prices 95% FERTILITY GUARANTEED in our pheasant eggs do. Lawrence Lake Fur Farm, Staples, Minn. 3- 
and terms for fall delivery 1929. Successful mink because we pack them so they cannot be jarred. Write “ > “ - . ae 
raising, illustrated book of practical information mailed | ».."¢.4 bulletin. Send 10c for “Small and Large- | PHEASANT EGGS AND Chix. Now booking orders 
for $1. Devis Fur Farms Ine., St. Johnsbury, Vt. Scale Pheasant Brecding,” only booklet containing com- for Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Reeves, Mongolians, 





s. Otto Beyer Game Farm, | Amherst, Versicolor, Melanotus, Swinhoe and Man- 

PARAMOUNT VICTORY STRAIN Chinchilla standard | plete Plans of pg gg Agee . " churian. Stamps appreciated. Lux Game Farm, Hop- 
type and color breeding stock. Write wants. Park- - kinton, Iowa. 

view Rabbitry, 1311 East 12th St., Pueblo, Colo. 1-3 | sijveR FOX, RABBITS, mink, muskrats. Time pay- 

ments. Book with descriptions prices, feeding for- 











NORTHERN BRED WILD Turkeys and Mongolian 











FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, ¥ omtreacts. $6e stpai stamps). Pheasants. Hardy, vigorous breeders. Eggs and chicks 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, opos- — roots a an ee callie 8 for spring delivery. Bulletin. The Grimmer Game Farm 
sums. B, Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. Delafield, Wis. 
ISKR/ > Ld - y. . _ Northern Montana = “ as 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillag | Flemish Giants, Te. Ue te ce pie thee det eee | TA, PAIR; wild Turkeys, Possum Hollow 
New Zeslands. Booklet 10¢. aikranZ HabdOMry, | teed. Order now for spring delivery. Rocky Mountain strain, $12 pair. Eggs $6 doz. Trio Chinese ring- 
New Bethlehem, Pa. Fur Corp., Whitefish, Montana yee $12. Mrs. Tom Blomquist, Route 2, Delvalle. 
¥ sh, |] " pean, 











ONE OF LARGEST and best fenced muskrat farms in FLYING SQUIRRELS—Pets supreme. Small space, 


Minnesota being offered for sale. Box 450, Outdoor PHEASANTS, SWANS, WILD ducks and geese, quail 


























‘ a 9-9 hot sellers. Mated paid $5, two pairs $7.50, prepaid, : ; rhe > ag 
ee == | safe delivery guaranteed. Booklet. Wildwoods Fur | ,,.8nd fur bearing animals, also Tropical Animals and 
CHINCHILLA—BLUE—SILVER Black Fox Rabbits. | Farm, Woodville, Texas. = aes : : 

Big type. Mink. Booklet. Stamp. Brogden Farms, | cs MUSKRATS FOR BREEDING or stocking; quality, sex 
Rush Lake, Wis. 2-3 | MINK BRED FEMALES. Extra selected dark Nor- and live delivery guaranteed. Lotridge Fur Farm, 

thera Minnesota stock $65. Maurice Merickel, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
MINK: IMPROVED NORTHERN Mississippi Valley Wadena, Minn. - 

mink, Select stock. Cold Spring Fur Farm, Homer, CHINCHILLAS, HEALTHY, NORTHERN raised stock. 
Minn, 10-9 | RINGNECK AND FANCY Pheasant eggs, prices rea- All ages. Write us. Northern Fur Farms, Marinette, 

| sonable. Sandberg Pheasantry, 1302 Carson Ave., | Wis. 3-3 





PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, pigeons, wild 





















geese, ducks. Free circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, | 14 Junta, Colo. PHEASANT EGGS, Now booking orders, free list. 
y 2- Highland Pheasantry, Troy, Ohio. 
= 4 | RAISE RABBITS, CHINCHILLAS, New Zealand reds, = a —— 
MINK, SELECT BRED females. Get your orders in white flemish, pedigreed stock. Sylvan Planson, | MINK CHOICE NORTHERN mink and __ raccoons 
early. Cold Spring Fur Farms, Homer, Minn, 2-4 | Bryan, Ohio. | Anton Vejtasa, Fairdale, D 
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Kennel Department 












































Foxes Kennel Department 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest | 70 POLICE PUPPIES papers to register. Imported and 
TARNEDGE FOXES puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- | domestic breeding by Nephew of Strongheart; females 
ESTABLISHED 1910 able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and $12.50; males $20; white pups $40. Bred -“<" $65 
. Smooth Foxterriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- | References furnished. Shipped anywhere C. QO. on 
gl he Prise ening Ranch riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction | approval, Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. ae -6 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners i wer, Cal Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Pitt. | THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentuck) 
ted offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
ENG +LISH SETTERS, REGISTERED, six generation Hounds, Wolf and Deer. Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
pedigree, bloodlines ot Eee: and Bench Champions; Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Prince Rodney, Roy of Edendale, Mohawk, Gladstone, Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 
*hites 2 T y 30Y. s ys ZL . ‘ 7 oh la a a * "rn 7 . 7 
Wintestone, Aony Joy Puppies $20. | Broken to gun | BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 
batera, | tition Spring, Marsiatd vest yas 2 a ae dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train 
: ae. : Eibetinapeeeglinacionnarnt — Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs 
FOR SALE, Lake, a well known four year old coon- | each bred at public stud, Photos 6c stamps. Stanford 
ge — kind that —— — oe on = Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 
tree ere le ¢ é 2 und, works right in ¢ 7 ae 
icy Boca - hills, Jast pe Be ~ h over $175.00. First roe —- hogy ogre a ogg need a. 
$50.00 buys 30 days prepai ha s 51, don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, nesapeake re- 
ratinn can 00 days prepaid trial, D. TL Geott, Bisi trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
- —— - enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
— ae. 4 —e . Tennessee’ s a psd Atlantic, Iowa. tf 
ok coonhounds, wide unter, open tralier, water " , ~ r Ss " , 
worker and true tree barker, the kind that trees them -—< ac th gm my —— eh — 
before they den, if you buy him, I pay express, shipped | t ge _ oot stock. a ne ." a ined aca 
*1928 Grand Show Champion Tarnedge Silver King I’ | on trial at $47.50, L. B. Beadles, S123, Dyersburg, | 84 strain. a acme a 
The Oldest Baek noe | ‘Tenn. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. t 
Catalog SABBATIS, N. Y. FOR SALE, Male and female rabbithounds, as nice | FIVE MALE PUPPIES, English setter, subject regis- 
a! as were ever shot over, medium size, love the gun and tration, Gladstone Whitestone strain. Thirteen weeks 
aii saieeia always ready to go, 2% years old, steady trailers and | Old, $50 each. Inquire 1022 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 
barkers, first $25.00 buys on 15 days prepaid trial, Ohio. R r i 
egistere: 





Learn Fur Farming— 
YE AR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming = 
176 


Industries. 
BOO pages—beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
—write today for your copy. 
Send 25c to cover shipping 


American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Silver Fox News | 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business, Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
* planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dept. C 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 


MAKI SILVER FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1914 













For Sale choice standard bred registered 
Silver Foxes at a very low price. Can 
ranch them for $100.00 per pair a year, 


with guarantee of life and increase. 
Terms Arranged to suit Buyer 


Maki Minn. 


FOX BREEDERS! We are Authorized Distributors 
for The French Remedy Com 
pany’6 New Improved Combination 3-in-1 
VERMICIDE CAPSULES 
For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In Two Sizes 


No, 1 Full Strength for the adults 
No, 2 Half-Strength for the - weenie little fellows 


Box of 20 Capsules $ 
Price: * Box of 500 Capsules $20. 


Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


CAMPING 


By HORACE KEPHART 
75c postpaid 


Silver Fox Farm, Zim, 

















In this book the author describes tents, 
|} camp outfits, clothing, utensils, personal 
| kits, pests of the woods and how to over- 


He also gives tested provision 


| come them. 
to cook them. An 


lists and describes how 
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RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS AND Greyhounds. 


























D. Scott, B122, Calhoun, Ga. 

RABBITHUNTERS, Bargain offered in this pair of 2! dogs and pups of each breed. Some trained on score” 
year old rabbithounds, medium size, O. K. in every Goo. _E. Hineman. Dighton, Kansas. — 
way, over 100 rabbits shot over them this season, if you SPRINGER SPANIELS, CHOICE trained matron in 
buy the m. on trial at $25.00, I pay express, L. q whelp. Also registered puppies. Shipped on approval 
Beadles, S77, Dyersburg, Tenn. | Lakeland Kennels, Olivia, Minn. 2-3 
FOR SALE, My 2 year old nicely started full blooded | SPRINGER SPANIELS—WORLD’S leading _ strains, 
coonhound, trees like a four year old, helped to run, | prices reasonable. Siemers Resort, Aitkin, Minne- 
tree and fight a large number of coons and opossums sota. 11-6 

5 Ss y4 y i . ; ) al * ~ re * a ™ Te Pal . of 
Cainer on, a buys him C, 0. D., D. D. Scott, D86, | G@ABEASAPEAKES. NONE BETTER. Special winter 
oe = aoe +7 - ae prices. Earl Henry, Albert Lea, Minn. 2-2 
Ss SAL SALE: A} selling my entire stoc 0! TINE ED Ge SETTERS TE EG TAKES ce ; 
brood bitches from Ch Boghurst Rover, Ch Rivington wg eg =k CHESAPEAKES, cheap. — 
Sam, and Ch Inveresk Cocksure breeding. J. W. pan S nih bd owe ~ —— 
Mathewson, Wendall, Idaho, Snake River Kennels. | GREAT DANES, registerable. Tanana Kennels, Steam- 
SPRINGER PUPPIES A few left $10. up, eligible, | —0at Springs, Colo. 11-6 
Dixie Kennels, 


Also one 2% year Grand- 
Good retrie ~ two seasons on 


satisfaction guaranteed, 
daughter of Springbok. 
game, $40. Albert Fogel, Rosholt, 8. 
FOR SALE: WIRE hair pointing Griffons, ready for 
shipment March 15. Sire Romio Ruff Dam Ch, Suf- 
field Hectors Bell. John R. Cornman, 740 East Main 
St., Carlisle, Pa. 
AT STUD; BLACK and white 
both Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Dua 
Champion Horsford Hetman, Fee $20. C, J. Champion, 
Rosholt, S. D. 3-2 
FOR SALE, One first class four year old coonhound 
bitch, the kind that sells for $100.00 early in the 
season, now offered for $35.00 on trial, C, Scott, B113, 
Mayfield, Ky. 
COONHUNTERS, Buy one of Kentucky’s best four year 
old coonhounds at out of season price, get my price 








Springer. Grandson of 








| HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 





Trial. 
A8, Herrick, Il. 

TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle Hounds. Ed Leichtle, 

__Cold Springs, Ky. 2-3 


Taxidermy 


TAXIDERMIST | 


Heads, animals, birds and fish moun- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, @ 


in or M. Je HOFMANN 





























and full description before you buy, C. Scott, B115, | 
Mayfield, Ky. | 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER _ Spaniel | 

puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- | 


Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifty, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
SPRINGER STUD, GREAT working and bench win- 
ning son of Dual Champion Flint of Avondale, Mrs. 
C. M. Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Colo. 
“oO 

GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE ae eee, Dedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25, to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, “Denver, Colo. tf 


sonable. 














BEAUTIFUL HARDY SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies, 
liver and white and buff and white. Best bloodlines. 

Papers. Lawson H. Brainerd, Big Pine, Calif. 

SALE: BEST COON hounds at $75 each on 15 days 


and female. 46 coons to their 
Mount Morris, III. 

Well bred puppies from work- 
at reasonable prices. Send for 


prepaid trial. Male 
credit. Wilfred Krug, 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. 
ing stock. For sale 











free list. Geo. L. Gosney, Dayton, Wash. 3-3 
CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. Essex, 
Victoryway at 130th., Seattle, Wash. 3-6 
IRISH TERRIERS PEDIGREED. Best bloodlines, 
types, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba_ Elkins, 
Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana. 





My trained four year old still trailer coon- 


FOR SALE, 
I pay express, L. B. Beadles, 


hound, shipped on trial, 
$132, Dyersburg, Tenn. 





BEAR, CAT, COON, Cougar dogs, Otterhound cross. 
Personally trained and hunted on big game. M. R. 
Holley, Silverton, Wash. 





the west, papers 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. Best in 
Asa Davidson, 


furnished, ten and twenty dollars, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
ST. BERNARDS, 

sires two generations over 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 





IMPORTED and prize ancestry, 3 
200 Ibs. Charles Wiggins, 
























































/ on taxidermy, 











589Gates Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 
SELLING ale LAST SEASON'S 
STOCK REGARDLESS OF COST 
Mounted and marion Buffalo Horns, and 
many bargains that will be attractive 
for the *‘DEN” 
oO. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist, 
Lander, Wyo. 


FOR SALE: LARGE newly mounted moose heads, Alaska 

Caribou heads, Canadian winter killed elk heads; 
mountain sheep and mountain goat heads; buffalo and 
prong horn antelope heads; Rocky Mountain mule deer 
and Virginia white tail deer heads. Selected stock newly 
mounted by the Standard Museum Methods of taxidermy. 
Sets of horns mounted or unmounted. Reference over 
twenty years selling these goods through this magazine 
and everyone satisfied. No lists. State what you are 
interested in. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, “7 
tario. t 


FOR SALE: 











EXPERT handled deer, moose, elk, moun- 
tain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, mule deer, white 
tail deer heads for mounting. All sizes, also all kinds 
of scalps to mount or remount the heads you now have. 
Sets of horns. Trade prices to all. Duty free. Safe 
delivery anywhere in the U. 8S. A. guaranteed. 25 
years experience shipping all over U. S. A, 
Dixon, dealer in game heads, Unionville, Ontario. tf 
NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS—FURRIERS — Fox Fur 
Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms — Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
25c. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F, eapeemeas” be 
Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE® the _ most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. [Illustrated price list on request. 
































invaluable book = the lover * ating | SPRINGERS; SEVEN MONTHS International Cham- | L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
We have just 25 copies of this edition | pion stock, reasonable. A, C, Johnson, Winthrop, | Wp SPECIALIZE IN mounting game heads and fur 
left—so send in your order now. | Minn rugs. Work guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 
| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. | LIVER AND WHITE Springer Spaniel Puppies from | L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 
hunting stock, D. Paulsen, 818 Galena St., Toledo, | 7OR SALE: DEER heads of unusual beauty at greatly 
Ohio. reduced prices, We also manufacture true to life head 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Some of the very | forms, 2 stamps for photo of heads. H. Moore, Taxi- 
- best breeding. R. W. Hubbard, Mitchell, Nebr. 3-2 | dermist, Floodwood, Minn, 
| he Modern Rifle ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. | RAW FURS TANNED and made into neck pieces, fox or 
Challenger Kennels, Box 10, Jackson Center, Ohio. 3-3 x 5° goch —me skins you a me returned 
An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, | | SPRINGER SPANIELS YEAR old, best breeding, give — S:_-_neest, Ridgewood, NJ; y 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and | away prices. G. Clarke, 1151 Clarkson, Denver. OUR GAMEHEAD MOUNTING unexcelled in every 
. | —— ~ = " respect, Give us trial as proof of our merits. Grove 
their loads. | SPRINGER et Bn PS —_ pt and Field Taxidermy Studio, Humboldt, Iowa 2-9 
tock, $25 sloyd Matthews, Eastlake, Colo. - — - — ——* 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. — Or es TAXIDERMY AND FURRIER work guaranteed, Mod- 
FOR SALE, COCKER Spaniels, mature dogs and pup- erate prices. Price list for stamp. Loomis Taxidermy 
and __bies both sexes. D. D. Leeth, Payne, Ohio. Shop, Humboldt, Towa. E 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. SPRINGER SPANIELS FOR sale. five to ten months | YOUR COYOTE AND Fox skins tanned and made into 
. old. R, B. Miller, Abilene, Kansas, 3-2 chokers $7 each Strange Taxider ; 
seams ihe @1 97 . ° a. s ach, s ‘ ermy, Clarkston, 
5% age “ hi Addr b, postpaid: Lesther, POLICE PUPS FOR. sale. Blue ribbon winners. Washington. 1-4 
> t 0S ald, ress r 
pees ey wren eaamtiaise Arthur Anson, Mose, UNMOUNTED DEERHEADS FOR Sale, $5.00 and up. 
$ H $ BE AG LES, PUPS: MALES 38. 50; females $7.50, Floyd Cc. E. Slusser, Taxidermist, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 3oyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 3-3 (6-12) 
DENVER, COLO. FOR SALE: ENGLISH Springer Puppies, eligible. Dr. | TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. Write for 
MacLeod, Milo, Maine. catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 6-12 















Fishing Tackle 

FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 

Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Start making 





Quality 
Tackle 


Now’s the time to get ready to go. 






! 


and repairing. your own tackle and it sure will add to | 


the fun next time you go fishing to play them on your 
own make, Send for free catalog of our completeline of fishing 


tackle. J. T. WILLMARTH, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN: FOOL FISH and hold ’em with Flietch- 

er’s Camouflaged ‘‘Tug’’ Leaders, Our special proc- 
ess does the trick! 35c¢ each, 3 for $1.00. Dandy fish- 
bait formula Free! Fletcner-Fletcher, 1798 N. Lake, 
Pasadena, Calif. tf 








AIR-FED MINNOW Buckets keep your bait lively for 
many days by replacing oxygen from air automatically 
supplied. See ad on page 48. Write for catalogue, 
Air-Fed Mfg. & Stamping Co., Quincy, Ill., Box C-2. 
FISHING LINES. CASTING and trolling. New goods; 
this season’s manufacture, Try us. We sell direct 
to consumer, Enclose stamp for sample card and prices. 











Arms 


ie» EM METHOD GUN BLUER, 





aa 
— 





Makes old guns like new 


Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. +" 


Restores the finish on 5 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Br 


NEW METHOO 


(UN BuUE 


h 
k 


guns in ten minutes for 
Dept. 0-3 adford, Pa. 








Closing Out Entire stock of Genuine 
MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES 
SAUER SHOTGUNS 
Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL 38 South Street, Boston 














neti 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
For accurate shooting, get Yankee ogralant line reloading tools, 
, cul es, 
pS ig EE 
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Arms 


BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


WillSize Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 
















Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington , Delaware 


























Silkline Co., Dept. C, Pekin, Il. 3-4 nd cast bullets. Gun rej 
- - ~ ~ - - cights fitted. t us know ea, wants. 
THOSE MAN-TIED BEARTOOTH Trout Flies. Supe- YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. ——- = 
rior workmanship. Quality material. Sample pair 
fifty cents. Salo Brothers, Red Lodge, Montana. 3-2 al 
Homesteads and Lands FISHI NG 
CANADA TAX SALE—Seized and sold for taxes. 
$45.00 buys 10 acres for summer home; $64.80 


buys 20 acres on main road; $100.80 buys 2% acres 
800 feet lake front; $189.00 buys 78 acre farm on river; 
$279.00 buys 175 acre good hunting; $360.00 buy 160 
acres western farm; $585.00 buys 300 acres, sporting- 
minerals. These properties, with several hundred others, 
are offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 
payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps and fishing 
lodges where there is real hunting and fisning. Summer 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages situated in Mus- 
koka, Highlands of Ontario, and the new North; also 
farms in old Ontario, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
sritish Columbia, Our 12th annual list just issued in 
the form of a 20 page illustrated booklet describes 
these properties and gives full particulars. It is mailed 
free on application. Now is the time to invest in Can- 
ada’s minerals, forests and farms. Don’t delay. These 
properties won’t last long at these prices. Send no 
money but send for booklet to-day so you will have 
first choice. Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 72 Queen 
Street West, Toronto 2, Canada, 
CHOICE CABIN SITES $5 down, $5 monthly, Camp 
Kenjocketee on Mantrap Lake, Itasca Park region Min- 








nesota. Large and small game, excellent fishing. Guy 
E. Chinn, 1534 Searle, Des Moines, Iowa. 3-2 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- 


farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 
et H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kans. 1-6 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO Profit in Canadian 








fishing and hunting lands, Descriptive list free, 
Robinson. 33 Burris. Hamilton, Canada. ! 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars free, 
Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 


Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $5 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 

Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the _ hitherto-unknown 
jungle rivers of Mexico. With many illustra- 
tions from the author’s photographs. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover of 
the sea, and for all who like adventure. $7.50 
postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 


The Angler’s El Dorado 

The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


Real Estate Salesman 
1-2 














1127 17th Street 


E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 














PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 
A perfect straight line loading tool for all calibers, gear 
operated, makes it work smooth and easy, micrometer adjust- 
ment gives accuracy and uniformity. Price complete $15, or be 











The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a sporting 





























our agent and earn one. Send for circular. gun in a generation. Circular on request. 

Pac Gun Sight Co., 682 24th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. BAKER & KIMBALL 96 South Street, Becton 
FOR SALE: Remington 30-06 Express, new, receiver | GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 

sight, sling strap, 90 cartridges, case, $45; Remington “The American Rifleman’ will be sent to you in re- 
automatic 12-30, full, good, with case, $35. High grade | sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the 
Rochambeau binoculars, new 8x $20. Harrington & | official publication of the National Rifle Association 
Richardson handy gun, new, 410-8 in. $8. Clarence {| and is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
Wheeler, Monroe, Wis. sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
FOR SALE: TWO particularly fine Remington target men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will person- 

rifles made in the days of long-range matches at ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- 
Creedmoor—famous rolling block action; absolutely per- seribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 
fect condition, wonderful specimens. Write Howard | your free copy. The American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr 
Spore. W. Lorain St., Oberlin, Ohio. Building, Washington, D. C. tf 
REMINGTON 10-32 FULL splendid condition $18. GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras, 

Marlin pump 12-30, full, fine condition $18. Colt’s $5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
cap and ball pistol, good condition, $10. Fine silver Brceadway, Springfield, Ohio. 1-2 
mounted percussion rifles. 10c¢ for list. J. J. Henry, | RUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1.00 up. 
Mason, Ill. Any thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Park- 
THREE BARREL GUNS, all gauges: Adamy $125; | hill, Rochester, Minnesota. 

Chas. Daly $149.50; Merkel $250; all 30/30 underneath. RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
Over-Under, all gauges $165. Write for folder. Sloans telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 
Sporting Goods Co., 88 Chambers St., New York. George St., Chicago, IIL. b ; * 0-6 





SELL. 1895, 30-06 Winchesters, 1886, 45-90 Winchesters ; 
Remington and Mauser High-power rifles; eight and 
ten bore shotguns, fine 12 bores; Colts 45. Firearms 
list 10c. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 
UNUSUAL BARGAIN. SAVAGE 99, 300. 
Mull 3x scope, Lyman peep, recoil pad, 
Guarantee condition, for price of scope $56. 
this. O. J. Murray, Kendrick, Colo. 
WANTED TO BUY, Heavy Sharp’s rifles in good shoot- 
over 10 Give full de- 





Belding & 
cost $114. 
Don’t miss 








ing order weighing pounds, 

scripticn. M. C. Clark, 510 West 50th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, outboard motors, 


cameras, binoculars, anything of value bought, sold and 
exchanged. Wangers, 522 Market St., Phila, Pa. 
OVERSTOCKED 30-06 CARTRIDGES, $2 per 100. 62 
22-410 fine 











Russian $3.75 per 100. Game-getter 

$12.50. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 

LEABN TRICK SHOOTING. Copy of ‘‘Secrets of 
Trick Shooting’’ $1.00. Vincent MacLean, 97 Park- 

view, Bangor, Me. 

FOR SALE: HIGHLY bred pointer bitch, $75. Don’t 
let this chance go by. Mr. Crandall, 18th Main St. 


Joplin, Mo. 

GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. 
able. J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 

REBORING OF RIFLES and single shot pistols. 
Robert O’Herron, Avon, 





Prices reason- 
3-12 











Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 
AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 

By Louis RHEAD ; 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait An- 
gler should own this first and only 
work on its subject. The book con- 
tains colored plates of over one hun- 
dred insects trout consume, full 
charts, ete. Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


TRAINING THE POLICE DOG grea°oitet 


The author has spent more than 15 years 
at training police dogs in Germany and Amer- 
ica, so is an authority on the subject. 

Only $1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


























Antique Firearms 


GUNS, PISTOLS, 
relics. New list 





relics. 
G. & 


Ancient Indian 
for stamp. 


ANTIQUES, 
Miscellaneous 





Moore, ‘‘The Relic Man’’, 615 N. Pearl St., Janesville, 
Wis. 
ANTIQUE FIREARMS. Write for list, Dexter, 910 


Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 


HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?—THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can train 
his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does not re- 
trieve, cr if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to point or 
shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, etc., you will 
find ample directions how to correct any such faults 
speedily and thoroly. Dogs of any age can be taught 
to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehen- 
sible, popular form, devoid of long-spun theories, based 
on practical experience thruout. A large volume of 
pastime reading not intended or promised, but this book 
is guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Chapters on feeding, care 











of the dog, explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
FISHERMAN’S PIE) 
Edited by W. A. Hunter 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


This is one of the most complete books on angling 
any fisherman could wish for. 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and imported from England. 
Some of the chapters will give an idea of what s 
very complete book this is—‘‘Spinning for Pike’’; 
“Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’’; ‘“‘Fly Fishing for 
Sea Trout’; ‘‘“Nymph Fishing for Trout’’; “‘Fly on 
the Water’: ‘Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,’’ ete., each chapter written by an 
authority on the subject. 

* OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Wild Duck Attractions 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


Books and Magazines 








Attract Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. 
stopping. 
hunting or fishing grounds 
Attractive Natural Foods described in 


how to plant. Write, 


describe grounds, 


No need to go miles for sport. 
by planting Wild 
free illustrated 
and receive free planting advice and book. 


You can Sates and hold thousands where only a few are now 


Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite 
Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 other 
book. It tells what, when, where and 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 





Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
















Have the ducks been plenti- 
ful on your local waters the 
past year? Why not bring more 
ducks to your marshes and waters? You can 
induce many more wild ducks to nest and 
return to your locality if you plant 

Their Favorite Food 


TERRELL’S WILD RICE 
NOW is the time to plant. More for your 
money on orders entered in March. Terrell’s 
Wild Rice seed is of high germination. Write 
for literature and expert planting advice on 
Wild Rice and 60 other plants that attract 
ducks, fish and game. 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
362A Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 















Trapping 


$500 IN CASH 


Prizes For Humane Traps 
Write for conditions 


ANTI-STEEL-TRAP LEAGUE 


1731 K St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 

two trigger traps, Single Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers that will 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap tags. 
Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. W. A. Gibbs 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


1S Magazine is now one of 
ha PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT, being an old pub- 
lication an change of name 
and enlarged by none other 
than A. R. Harding, whose 
years of experience is making 
it the most talked of and 
fastest growing in the field 
of sports—Containing 80 to 
100 pages, stories and articles 
on HUNTING, FISHING, 
TRAPPING, ETC., each 
issue well illustrated with 
departments: The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto-Travel and 
Camp; Fish and Tackle: 
Woodcraft; The Fur Markets: 
The Trap Line; ‘he Question 

Xx. 

Published monthly $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. On sale at 
news stands. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months Only 50c 


Write your name and address, enclose with 50e—cash, check 
or money order for this wonderful magazine. 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 





& Son, Dept. 17-C, Chester, Pa. 
TRAPPERS: ADVANTAGES OF Box-trapping, and 

to mak» the best stretching-board; free, Herman PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 
Bleck, 415 Eaton St., Hammond, Ind. Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 














BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 


Order Wild Rice Seed Now for Fall 
Planting. Thousands of ducks will come 
to an established rice field. We also have 
wild celery, Sago Pond Plant, Wapato 
duck potato and other attractions for 
waterfowl and fur bearers. Also parched 
wild rice for table use, 


Geo. D. Hamilton’s Acquatic Farms 
Box 15 Detroit, Minnesota 


NATURAL FOODS FOR Ducks, Fish, Muskrats. Wild 
Rice, Sago Pond Plant, Wild Celery, Wapato, for 
spring planting. Literature. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms, 
Box 15, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 
DUCK FOODS THAT are good the year round. Plants 
or seeds, White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, Cur- 
rituck Sound, N. C. 3-3 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE  seed—wWrite for 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, 
kin, Minnesota, Las July °29 
DUCK! F ISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Write 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 361 A. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 
9.19 














special 
Ait- 











GENUINE WILD MALLARD Ducks, $1.50. Roy Gun- 


dry, Thornton, Iowa 








Archery Equipment 


BOWS—STAVES, 
Olympic Yew 





Quality plus. Free 
Shop, Port Angeles, 
3-2 


materials. 
Archery 


YEW 
catalog. 
Wash. 


Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY in 
home. Spare or full time. 

it. Experience unnecessary. 

raphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


HUNTING SCALES 
[Pat. by J. A. McGuire] 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
small hook and 
40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 











Photography. Learn quickly at 

New plan. Nothing like 
American School of Photog- 
Chicago. 1-12 


































OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 























Old Coins 


“OLD MONEY WANTED’’—$2 to $500 Each paid for 
hundreds of Old or Odd Coins. Keep all old money. 
It may be very valuable. Get posted at once. We pay 
cash, Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
1x6. 25 years in business. Clarke Coin Company, Box 
15, LeRoy, N. Y. 1-3 
RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, 
and decorations. Indian Cent and_ catalogue 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; 








war medals 
10c. 
tf 





half-dollar 











size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c, Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10-6 
. o 
Indian Curios 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.50; 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2 75; 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- 
logue, 25c. ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios. Pre- 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 2-6 








Where To Go 


20 _ es simply 
How to suc- 
TRIANGLE 
Calif. 


silver and 
inexperienced, $1.5 
for %e. 

Santa Monica, 


tection of gold, 
explained for the 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. Both 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., 


Miscellaneous 
$2 spend . 


finds for collections. Some 4 
work 


each; simple ou 


ka . pictures Brie list. Send 10c (nc % 
e- . not 
ae o2=2.5 ” m: Ly Prospectus before 











5: Box ee Seno, Calltorntt 





A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is Associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 








NORWAY. ELK AND Grouse Shootings. Salmon and 














Trout Fishings. Polar Bear Shooting Expedition on 
the Arctic Ocean. Agents wanted. Address Andr. 
Kleven, Moss, Norway. 

HUNT BEAR IN MONTANA. Success guaranteed. 

No game, no pay! R. Eggenthaler, 614 West Park 
St., Butte, Mont. 3-2 

. 
Miscellaneous 
THE WORST ENEMY of man is an irritated, con- 


Four out of five 
and weakness of 


gested or enlarged Prostate Gland. 
men over forty, have prostatic trouble 





bladder. Various nervous and mental symptoms and 
many chronic affections are directly due to prostatic 
trouble. My new remedy, simple, harmless and conven- 
ient, insures speedy relief. $1 proves it. Dr. G. H. 
Sobertz, 47 Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

BOATS: BUILD YOUR own using our ready cut mate- 


rials during your spare time and have ready for early 
spring launching, 55 designs Outboard Speedsters, Runa- 


bouts, Cruisers, Sail and Row. Send 10c for catalog. 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 41, Saginaw West Side, 
Mich, 3-3 





MIRRORS RESILVERED at Home. Costs Less 5 Cents 

per square foot; you charge 75 cents. Immense profits 
plating auto parts, reflectors, tableware, stoves. Refinish- 
ing metalware, etc. Outfits furnished. Details. Free. 
Write Sprinkle Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 2-3 


6 FOOT ROWBOAT, easily made. Blueprint 30c. 
Weesho-Uco., 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 











CAMPCRAFT 


How to Make a Log Cabin 

















How to Make a_ Fireplace. 300 
How to Use Ball “Silk 50¢ 
Leather Working .50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods ..50¢ 


With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 


MEN—INTERESTED OBTAINING information about 
_ work romantic, wealthy South America, write for free 
3ood pay. South American Service Bureau, 14,600 
Detroit, Mich. tf 
FOREST RANGER JOBS pay $125-$200 mo. and home 
furnished; plenty hunting, fishing, trapping. For de- 
tails, write Norton Inst. 1517 Temple Court, Denver, 
Colo. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES:  Best_ results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
FOR SALE: 1927 Clare Auto camp trailer, complete 
equipment, A-1l condition, $125. New 1928 Johnson 
Light Twin, $100. R. W. Baker, Big Spring, Texas. 
DETECTIVES—-EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write Amer- 
ican Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y. 12-6 





























THE MAN EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut -Col. J. H. Patterson 


New, revised and enlarged edition of this 
most popular book. 


A thrilling story of 
how the man-eating 
lions which were ter- 
rorizing an African 
community were 
finally trapped after 
many tragedies. It 
is without a doubt 
one of the most pop- 
ular books among 
sportsmen that we 
have ever had the 
pleasure of offering 
for sale, 


$2.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


DENVER, COLO. 











ev 
AatvTemant co omen 
J. &. PATTERSON 

















THE PILL THAT will—new way restorative for men. 
Absolutely amazing results. $1 proves it. Address 
Dr Bobertz, 46 Bobertz Bldg., Detroit, Mich. tf 
WHISKEY OR DRUG habit cured or no pay! Secret 
treatment, $2 if cured. Sent on trial! Georges Lal- 
oratories, Sta. C., Los Angeles, Calif. 
SPRUCE GUM REFINED from high grade stock, fresh 
from Maine forest. Twenty 5c packages, $1. Postpaid. 
Eastern Gum Co., Monson, Me. 2-3 
MAKE ROWBOATS, FOLDING Boats, Houseboats, Ca- 
noes, Interesting literature free. Weesho-Uco, 31st 
Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
MINERAL RODS ON positively all money back guar- 
antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 
68 C., Elgin, Texas. 3-3 

















TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11 
Baltimore, Md. tf 


$1000 EASILY MADE growing Ginseng. Golden Seal 














20 Roots, instructions $1. Vol Brashears, Combs, Ark. 
SECRETS FOR RUPTURED people, 4c postage. Jess 
Akers, 110 Albany, Breckenridge, Texas. 1-3 
MAKE 12 FOOT folding rowboat. Wee- 


Blueprint 30c. 

sho-Uco. 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 

FOR SALE: RECORD steer horns, seven feet spread. 
Free photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 3-3 

WANTED: UMBRELLA TENT without center pole. 
Spencer, 33 Fuqua Bldg., Amarillo, Texas. 

USED OUTBOARD MOTORS for sale cheap, A. L. 
Wait, Tulsa, Okla. 
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AFEST 
AR RY 


and 
feenest 
in Use/ 


Every Sportsman, Tourist and Boy 
Scout knows the necessity and utility 
of a good axe. No other piece of equip- 
ment of so little weight proves so 
valuable on every occasion. For cut- 
ting your way through the under- 
brush, for chopping wood for 
camp, for pointing or driving 
tent stakes, and doing a hun- 
dred other jobs at home and 
away, you will want this 
famous razor-keen, finely 
balanced Marble Axe. No 
other Axe has 
the priceless 
safety feature. 
Carried in 
pocket or belt, 
a snap of the 
uard makes 
it ready for 

action. 


-Cutting Edge always 
ben in se when not 


atk, 


~Safety Guard snaps back 
instantly and disappears 
in axe handle 


No. 2—Steel Handle, Blade 234x4". Length 11". Price s 
No. 6—Wood Handle, Blade 234x434". Length 1114". Price $2.25 


Other Marble Equipment 
‘‘For Every Hour in the Open” 


Ideal Knife Mastin’ peaches 
Ne. a antes Handle, ¢ . 
RM lade wie! bone 2», Operates — one hand. / s ; ‘ mo 
y ent es. sam. hu- 2 é me d 
mane landing. 18 in. long, ae | 
No. 46— Stag Handle, 44% jaws ant Te tee i 





blade $2. 75 ;6in. blade $3.00 


finch blade, with Leather > 
Sheath, Price $3.25; 5 in. pag ae 
blade $3.50; 6in. blade $3. 75 ‘ x 

This Knife also made in 
other styles and lengths of 
blade. 


Marble’s Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or belt. Guar- 
anteed accurate. 

No. 182— ic ageeid Dial, 
postpaid, $1. 


Marble’s Water-proof 
Match Box 

Size of a 10 gauge shell. 

Absolutely water - proof. 

Holds several days’ sup- 





No. 082 Revolving Dial, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


vega fog ay editionof Marble’s famous catalog for sportsmen; contains 
the full line of Marble’s Axes, Knives, Gun Sights, Rifle Rods, Compasses, 
Game-Getter Rifle and Shot Gun combined, and dozens of other specialties. 
Write or send coupon. 

Marble’s Products are sold by leading hardware and sporting goods dealers 
everywhere. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. .7peta Arcus 
e © Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 

i, West Canadian Representative: R.H. Conley,405ATravelers’ Bldg., Winnipeg 

We. -ern Representatives: McDonald & Linforth, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


ply. Price, 60c postpaid. 








FOR EVERY HOUR IN. THE OPEN 


Leilene Ries 


a ee Bs 








The only way we could improve 
the world’s best shell 


HE Winchester Leader has long been a favorite among 

shooters who want the very finest shotshell that money 
can buy, And now the Leader is finished with a coat of special 
lacquer which still further improves its fine waterproof quali- 
ties, enriches its appearance and provides a crimp of ideal 
hardness. Loaded with standard smokeless powders in 12, 16 
and 20 gauge and with progressive burning powders in 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge—with high brass cup and the improved 
Winchester New No. 4 Primer—you will find this glistening 
lacquered Leader even more of an outstanding leader among 
shotshells than before. Ask your dealer. 


Write for booklet— 


“The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition” 
-——a most interesting guide for sportsmen. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. &. A. 





















ND don’t forget Winchester Ranger— 
“the shell that takes the high cost out 
of shooting and keeps all the satisfaction 
in.” Particularly popular at the traps where 
it keeps expenses down while providing as 
good a shell as anyone could ask. Many 
trap shooters, in fact, have made their best 
scores with Ranger Trap Loads. Also made 
in standard game loads—12, 16 and 20 gauge. 















TRADE MARK 





